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REPORT 



CONTINUANCE OP THE POOR LAW COMMISSION, AND ON 

SOME FURTHER AMENDMENTS OF THE LAWS 

RELATING TO THE RELIEF OF THE POOR. 



TO THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY, HER 
MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT. 

My Lord, 3lst December, 1839. 

Lord John Russell, near the beginning of the present year, was 
pleased to communicate to us the intention of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to introduce into Parliament, during last Session, a Bill 
for continuing the Poor Law Commission, which, according to 
the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act, would cease to 
exist at the end of the first Session of Parliament held after the 
14th of August, 1839. His Lordship at the same time directed 
our attention to the Report of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Poor Law Amendment Act, which was pre- 
sented in the preceding Session of Parliament ; and his Lordship 
expressed a wish that we should, in a Report to his Lordship, 
explain our practice and opinions respecting those matters to 
which the attention of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
and of the public generally, had been most directed ; and that we 
should, in the same Report, state the principal amendments of 
which the laws for the relief of the poor seemed to us susceptible. 
Her Majesty's Government subsequently decided to introduce 
into Parliament a Bill for continuing the Poor Law Commission 
for a single year ; and this Bill received the royal assent at the 
end of last Session. Your Lordship has recently informed us 
that it is the intention of Her Majesty's Government to introduce 
into Parliament, during the ensuing Session, a Bill for the further 
continuance of the Poor Law Commission, and for making some 
further amendments in the laws relating to the relief of the poor ; 
and we, therefore, proceed, in the present Report, to submit to 
your Lordship such an account of tne working of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, and of the principles which seem to us best 
fitted for giving effect to its provisions, as will, in our opinion, 
enable Her Majesty's Government to judge of the expediency of 
continuing the roor Law Commission, and of the further amend- 
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2 Subjects treated of in the Report. 

ments of the laws relating to the relief of the poor, with which 
that continuance ought to be accompanied. For this purpose we 
will successively advert to the following topics, which (with the 
exception of rating, settlement, and bastardy) comprehend the 
principal branches of the laws relating to the relief of the poor, 
and the machinery by which they are administered : — 

I. The continuance of the powers of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners and their Assistant Commissioners, as constituted by the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, and extended by the Irish Poor 
Relief Act. 

II. The constitution and election of the Boards of Guardians, 
and the modification of existing Unions. 

IIL The administration of relief in workhouses, and the regu- 
lations for the government of paupers therein. 

IV. The administration of out-door relief (including medical 
relief), the conditions on which, and the classes of persons to whom, 
it is to be given. 

V. The auditing of Poor Law accounts. 

VI. The means possessed by the Guardians for obtaining funds 
from the parish officers. 

VII. The selling of parish property. 

VIII. Miscellaneous, including pajrments for objects of public 
utility out of the poor-rate, allowance pf charges for prosecu- 
tions, &c. 

Before we proceed to consider the subjects which we have just 
enumerated, we will premise the following brief explanatory 
remarks : — 

The laws relating to the relief of the poor, and administered by 
the Poor Law Commissioners, are contained in a series of statutes, 
which may be considered as commencing with the 43d of Eliza- 
beth. These statutes have given rise to a great variety of decisions 
of the superior courts of common law, by which their meaning 
has been determined ; but no part of the Poor Laws exists in the 
form of customary or common law. 

The most important statute for our present purpose is the 4th 
and 5th Will. IV. c. 76, commonly called the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, which created the Commission under which we act, and 
gave powers for the establishment of Boards of Guardians, and 
other subordinate machinery, by which the relief of the poor is 
now regulated and dispensed. This Act received the royal assent 
on the 14th of August, 1834. Some of its provisions have been 
subsequently enlarged and amended, by an Act passed in 1835, 
intituled, ^' An Act to facilitate the Conveyance of Workhouses 
and other Property of Parishes and of Incorporations or Unions 
of Parishes in England and Wales."— (5th and 6th Will. IV. 
c. 69.) 

An important Act, by which the rating of all hereditaments 
ivas re^ilated^ and which gave to the Poor Law Commissioners 
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the superintendence of a new survey and valuation of a large part 
of the real property of the country, was also passed in 1836. — 
(6th and 7th Will. IV. c. 96.) 

The experience of the five years which have elapsed since the 
passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, has necessarily thrown 
much light on the tendency of its provisions. The utmost sagacity 
could not foresee all the practical consequences of so extensive a 
measure of legislation ; still less was it possible to anticipate the 
solution of the legal questions which would be submitted to the 
courts respecting the operation of its various enactments upon the 
numerous earlier statutes and Local Acts relating to the relief of 
the poor. Having been charged with the duty of superintending 
the execution of the law, we think that we shall best comply with 
Lord John Russell's instructions by laying before your Lordship 
the results of this experience at the time when Her Majesty's 
Government are about to submit to Parliament a Bill for con- 
tinuing the administrative machinery created by the statute in 
question. 

For an account of the progress which we have made in extending 
the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act over England 
and Wales, and of the measures by which it has been thus 
extended, we refer your Lordship to our Annual Reports. We 
propose, in the present Report, to consider only those general 
questions respecting the provisions of the Acts relating to the relief 
of the poor, which have reference to future measures of legislation 
or administration. 

We had, indeed, wished to be able to submit to your Lordship 
a digest of the various Acts relating to the relief of the poor, 
similar to the digests of the Revenue Laws^ and of several branches 
of the Criminal Law, which have been prepared by the Govern- 
ment and approved of by Parliament. It appears to us that a 
consolidation of the various Acts relating to the relief of the poor 
would be a work of eminent utility ; inasmuch as the numerous 
authorities, — Boards of Guardians, Overseers, Auditors, and Jus- 
tices of the Peace, — who now administer these Acts, can scarcely 
be expected to possess sufficient leisure to become acquainted with 
their numerous provisions, and with the multitude of judicial 
decisions by which they have been interpreted and applied. We 
have, however, thought that the time is not yet arrived when such 
a consolidation could be attempted with the best prospect of 
success ; though we shall be ready to undertake it whenever a fit 
season shall present itself. 



I. Having premised these explanatory remarks, we will advert 
to the continuance of the powers of the Poor Law Commissioners 
and their Assistant Commissioners, as created by the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, and extended by the Ir'sh Poor R^\\e^ ^^^. 

The Poor Law Amendment Act, which TeceweA^5ftfc^^l^^s^'s»'<£^\. 
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on the 14th of August, 1834, enacts that " no Commissioner to be 
appointed by His Majesty, nor any Assistant Commissioner, 
secretary, or other officer or person to be appointed by the said 
Commissioners, under and by virtue of the provisions of this Act, 
shall continue to hold his respective office or exercise any of the 
powers given by this Act for a longer period than five years next 
after the day of the passing of this Act, and thenceforth until the 
end of the then next Session of Parliament, and from and after the 
expiration of the said period of five years, and of the then next Session 
of Parliament, so much of this Act as enables His Majesty to 
appoint any Commissioner or Commissioners shall cease to operate 
or have any effect whatever" (sec. 10). By the 2 & 3 Vic., c. 83, 
the powers of the Poor Law Commissioners are continuea till the 
14th of August, 1840, and thenceforth until the end of the then 
next Session of Parliament. The Irish Poor Relief Act (1 & 2 
Vic, c. 56), the administration of which is entrusted to the Poor 
Law Commissioners, contains no provision for continuing the 
powers of the Commissioners, either for England and \\^ales, or 
for Ireland, beyond the same term. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons, which sat 
from March to July, 1836, and from November, 1837, to 
August, 1838, and examined a large number of witnesses on the 
adnodnistration of the Poor Law Amendment Act, report in the 
following terms respecting the continuance of the powers of the 
Commissioners. Speaking of the complaints contained in the 
petitions against the Poor Law Amendment Act, the Committee 
state : — 

•* With respect to the powers of the Poor Law Commissioners, it is 
said that they are unconstitutional, and that they have deprived the 
rate-payers of all control over their own funds and the management of 
their own affairs. In some few instances, as in the petition from Not- 
tingham, those powers are more specifically complained of, as enforcing 
a particular dietary and classification of the inmates of the workhouse ; 
an objection has also been made by one witness, Mr. Bull, to the par- 
ticular provisions contained in the 98th clause of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act. Your Committee have not felt it to be their duty 
to enter so much into any general examination of the principles of the 
law in question, as of the manner in which its administration has been 
conducted. The reasons for granting these powers to the Poor Law 
Commissioners are fully explained in the Report of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry in 1834. It is there stated, that any instances of good 
management under the former state of the law have been partiaJ and 
accidental; that they have depended upon the exertions of some 
individual of superior energy and intelligence; that the improved 
practice had not been adopted in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
parishes where its success had been most conspicuous, and that even 
in those parishes there was no security for its permanence. The great 
irregularity which so often prevailed in the administration of relief to 
the poor in parishes immediately contiguous, and under circumstances 
exactly similar, was felt to be both inconvenient and unjust, and it 
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was hoped that this might be corrected by the" superintendence of a 
Central Board. In some parishes it was said that the overseers 
required protection against intimidation ; in others the poor suffered 
from the partial distribution of relief; and for these evils a remedy 
was proposed in the authority of the Commissioners, and in the 
influence of general rules. It was felt, too, that any system which 
might be good for an ordinary state of circumstances would be 
unsuited to extraordinary emergencies, and that the Central Board, in 
constant communication with its Assistant Commissioners and the 
various Boards of Guardians, would be the best judge of the time and 
degree in which any modifications suited to those emergencies might 
be introduced. Your Committee entirely agree with the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry (page 261 of their Report), that * those modes of 
administering relief which had been tried wholly or partially, and have 
produced beneficial effects in some districts, should be introduced, 
with modifications according to local circumstances, and carried into 
complete execution in all;' and if, indeed, such an approach to 
uniformity in the administration of relief to the poor as the circum- 
stances of different parts of the country will admit of be thought 
desirable, and if the control of any central authority, invested with 
discretionary power, be objected to, it would seem necessary to have 
recourse to an Act of the Legislature, in which almost every variety 
of cases where relief should be either given or withheld, must be 
prescribed in detail. Such an attempt, if not impracticable, could only 
be enforced at the expense of the greatest hardship and injustice. 
Your Committee do not feel it necessary to make any further obser- 
vations in defence of these provisions of the law ; but they earnestly 
recommend the reasoning contained in the Report of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry to those who may be disposed to doubt the necessity of 
conferring those powers on some central authority. Your Committee 
believe the powers of the Central Board to be indispensable to the 
execution of the law ; and that without some control of this kind, 
there could be no security against a recurrence to almost every variety 
of mismanagement or abuse ; neither have they seen anything in the 
manner in which the powers have been exercised to lessen the force of 
those reasons which originally recommended their adoption by the 
Legislature. When the extent of the change, the number of indivi- 
duals, and the variety of interests afiected by it, are considered, it is 
impossible not to feel that the task imposed on the Poor Law Com- 
missioners was one 0/ the utmost difficulty. The arrangements made 
by them appear generally to have been skilful and judicious, and well 
adapted to the local peculiarities by which they have been modified ; 
and your Committee feel much gratification in stating, that in no 
instance which has heen brought under their notice, do these powers 

appear to have been abused.* 

« * * * « - 

" Your Committee cannot quit this portion of their inquiry without 
expressing a favourable opinion of the clear form in which many of 
the regulations and public documents are issued by the Commis- 
sioners, as well of the practice hitherto pursued by them of stating* fully 

''' The passage here ooaittcd is adveited to^in a subsequent part of our Beport. 
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in their letters of instruction and answers to inquiries the facts and 
reasonings on which their rules or recommendations are founded. On 
this part of the subject your Committee have agreed to the following 
Resolution. 

" That in the important duties committed to them, the Commis- 
sioners have evinced zeal, ability, and great discrimination ; and the 
Committee recommend the continuance of their power, in preference 
to any system which, by leaving the administration of the Poor Laws 
without the control and superintendence of a Central Board, might 
cause the recurrence of those abuses which existed in many counties 
previously to the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act." — 
p. 26, 27. 

We are conscious of the delicacy of the task which a compli- 
ance with the instructions of Her Majesty's Government imposes 
upon us, and of the suspicious with which a statement of reasons 
in favour of the continuance of the Poor Law Commission, made 
by the Commissioners themselves, is likely to be received. 
Nevertheless, as our position has necessarily giv^bn us the widest 
and most exact knowledge of the operation of the new law, and 
of the means by which it has been carried into execution, we 
think that we should be wanting to our duty if we were deterred 
by a fear of the imputation of interested motives from laying 
before your Lordship those reasons in favour of the continuance 
of the Poor Law Commission which have not been adverted to 
by the Committee of the House of Commons. We feel the less 
hesitation about taking this course, as we shall confine ourselves 
to the statement of facts, and to the suggestion of obvious in- 
ferences from them. 

To the reasons stated in the passage from the Report of the 
Committee, which we have just quoted, the following considera- 
tions may, as it appears to us, be added. 

1. Even upon the most limited view of the purposes of the 
Poor Law Commission, its functions have not yet been dis- 
charged. The change in the administration of the English Poor 
Law which it was intended to introduce, has not yet been com- 
j)leted. The machinery by which that change was to be effected 
18 not yet in operation over the whole country. There still 
remain 799 parishes in England and Wales which have not been 
brought under the operation of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
containing a population of 2,055,733 souls.* Of these, some are 

No. of 

Parishfg Population 

united. in 1831. ' 
* Total number of Unions and single parishes under\ 

Boards of Guardians, now under the provisions of I ,qcqi \^ QAy ai^a 

the Poor Law Amendment Act, including five In-f ^^'**^^ ll,b41,454 
corporations in Norfolk and Sufiblk • . . 583 j 

Total number of parishes, &c., not yet placed under the ) >oq o Aftt too 

Poor Law Amendment Act / *^^ A055,733 

[December, 1839.] Totals . . • 14,490 13,897,187 
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formed into incorporations under Gilbert's Aot, some are under 
Local Acts, and a few others have, for special reasons, been left 
under their former parochial management. Moreover, there 
are still about 70 Unions in which a central workhouse has 
not yet been built. Many other Unions (especially in the 
northern counties) have only been redbntly formed, and they 
still need the frequent guidance of the Commissioners and As- 
sistant Commissioners, in order to bring them into a state in 
which they can give effect to the provisions of the new law. 

The subject of the apprenticeship of pauper children has not 
yet been approached by the Commissioners; and the arrange- 
ments for their education (which will be adverted to in a sub- 
sequent part of our Report) are as yet far from being matured. 
Notwithstanding the large reduction in tlie expenditure for the 
relief of the poor, several of the abuses of the old system of 
administration still continue to exist. Relief in aid of wages is 
still given in almost every Union to all paupers except able- 
bodied males, and it is given even to paupers of this latter class 
in many Unions in which the workhouse arrangements are not 
completed. Relief is still given extensively to paupers resident 
out of their Unions. From a recent return which we obtained, 
it appears that, in the quarter ending 25th March, 1838, 94,852 
persons were thus supported. There are likewise various matters 
connected with the keeping of accounts, the forms of contracts, 
and the regulations for the government of the officers of the 
Unions, which require the careful revision of the Commissioners, 
in order to place the administration of relief on a satisfactory 
footing as regards both the paupers and rate-payers. No steps 
have been yet taken for carrying into effect the provisions of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act (s. 33-34), respecting Unions for 
purposes of rating and settlement, by which a great improvement 
and simplification of management would be effected, and much 
fraud and litigation, now produced by contested settlements, and 
by partial and unequal rating, would be prevented. 

We may here remark, that if less progress has been made 
towards the administrative changes intended to be introduced 
through the agency of the Poor Law Commission, in the five 
years which have elapsed since its creation, than some persons 
may have anticipated or desired ; and if much still remains to be 
done in order to introduce and establish universally the mode of 
administration contemplated by the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
this delay has been owing, not to any remissness on the part of 
the Commissioners, but to the opinion of Parliament, Her Ma- 
jesty's Government, and the public generally, which was opposed 
to a more rapid extension of the law, and to the employment of 
more decisive measures for carrying it into effect. Trie delay has 
also arisen in part from the want of certain additional facilities for 
administering the law, . which have been recommended by the 
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Committee of the House of Commons^ and which will be adverted 
to in the present Report. 

2. It is evident, however, that the Poor Law Commission was 
not intended merely to introduce a new system of administering 
the Poor Laws, (as the Tithe Commission was created simply for 
the purpose of effecting a certain commutation of tithes,) but that 
it was intended also to maintain and regulate that system when 
introduced. The Commissioners of Inquiry recommended a per- 
manent, and not a tempory Commission, as appears from their 
arguments repeated in the extract from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which we have cited above;* 
and, in the Bill as originally introduced by the Government, the 
duration of the Commission was unlimited. The limitation of its 
duration was inserted in the Bill during its progress through Par- 
liament ; and it was probably rather adopted as a measure of 
precaution, and for the purpose of expressly subjecting the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission to the revision of Parliament at the 
end of five years, than with an intention that the Commission 
should expire at the time designated in the Act, 

That the Poor Law Commission was constituted, not merely 
for the purpose of introducing the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
but also for the purpose of superintending the ordinary adminis- 
tration of this and the other laws relating to the relief of the poor, 
and that great confusion, disorder, and other serious inconve- 
niences would arise from the extinction of a superintending autho- 
rity, will, we think, appear conclusively from an examination of 
the business transacted by it. 

The business transacted by the Poor Law Commission is of 
two sorts: — First, the business which it originates; — and, 
secondly, the business which arises from the applications of Poor 
Law or other public officers, or of private persons, for information 
or advice. The business originated by the Commission consists 
mainly in orders issued for the purpose of introducing the mere 
machinery of the Act^ and then for the gradual application of its 
provisions, as the district becomes from time to time prepared for 
their adoption ; such as orders for the election of guardians, . the 
regulation of workhouses, the authorizing the appointment of paid 
officers and the defining their duties, the restriction of money or 
out-door relief to certain classes of paupers, &c. The orders of 
the latter class require revision, emendation, and addition from 
time to time. The auditing of the Poor Law accounts is another 
important branch of the business initiated by the Commission. The 
power of dismissing the officers of Poor Law Unions likewise 
gives rise to much business of the same sort. The Parochial 
Assessment Act has moreover necessitated a survey and a new 
valuation of a large part of the real property of England and 
Wales, which has been carried on under the directions of the Poor 

♦ Page 4. 
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Law Commissioner^^ their consent being made necessary for these 
operations. The Parish Property Act has besides imposed much 
additional business on the Poor Law Commissioners, which is 
necessary for giving effect to the provisions of that Act. 

All the business which we have just mentioned is necessary for 
the administration of the existing law ; and if the Poor Law Com- 
mission were simply abolished, and no other authority substituted 
for itj the administration of the Poor Laws, as modified by the 
late Acts of Parliament, could in many places be scarcely carried 
on, and in all places it would only be carried on with great 
inconvenience. 

The second sort of business above adverted to, may be styled 
the voluntary business of the Poor Law Commission. It does 
not originate with the Commission, nor is it absolutely necessary 
for carrying the existing law into effect ; but it consists in answers 
to applications made to the Commissioners for their opinion and 
advice in questions where the applicant is in doubt as to the 
legality or prudence of any course of conduct. A large number 
of questions on points of law, arising in the administration ©f 
relief, are submitted to the Commissioners, and are regularly 
answered by them. Many of the legal questions thus submitted 
to the Commissioners admit of an easy solution by persons whose 
attention is continually directed to the subject of the Poor Laws. 
Many, however, present considerable difficulty to persons who 
approach them even with this advantage. This may be consi- 
dered a very valuable part of the business which is transacted by 
the Commission, inasmuch as the advice given in this manner has 
materially contributed to produce the great reduction in Poor 
Law litigation which has taken place since 1834, the last year 
before the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act. The total 
amount of expenses for the removal of paupers and Poor Law 
litigation, in 1834, was 258,604/. ; the total amount of the 
expenses for the same purposes, in 1839, was 64,510/.; showing 
a diminution, as compared with 1834, of 194,094/. From such 
a diminution of litigation, it may be inferred that a much greater 
proportion of injustice and illegality has been prevented ; since, 
of many cases of wrong, few could at any time have been the 
subjects of litigation. 

The whole of the business just described (in addition to the 
Irish business, of which we are not now speaking) is transacted 
by the Poor Law Commissioners, aided, chiefly for the purposes 
of local inspection and control, by their Assistant Commis- 
sioners. 

We would here beg leave to recall to your Lordship's memory 
the state of England, immediately before the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, as described in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry. The amount of the Poor-rates had become 
grievously oppressive in most parts of the country, and in some 
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places had become nearly intolerable^ so as to threaten the aban- 
donment of the land by the proprietors. But the heavy taxation 
was not so oppressive to the rate-payer as the mode of distributing 
the rates was pernicious to the paupers and the rest of the com- 
munity. Various contrivances for confounding relief with wages 
had enabled the predominant interest in each locality to force 
their weaker neighbours to contribute to a common fund from 
which they did not derive an equal benefit, and had converted the 
state of the labourer into a condition little superior to that of 
predial servitude. The consequences of this perversion of the 
natural relations of employer and workman were developed in the 
agrarian disturbances and fires of 1830 and 1831, and in a general 
feeling of insecurity and alarm throughout the southern and eastern 
counties of England. Now, although the Poor Law Commission 
has existed for little more than five years, the causes of evil which 
we have just described have been extinguished. Systematic relief 
of able-bodied men in aid of wages, only exists in a few Unions 
which do not yet possess an efficient workhouse. All the other 
pernicious varieties of the old mode of relief, which are described 
by the Commission of Inquiry as being then in full vigour — ^the 
allowance system, the roundsman system, the labour-rate system 
— have ceased. That the Poor Law Commission has thus far 
executed the task prescribed to it by the Legislature cannot be 
disputed. But, notwithstanding the cessation of the vicious prac- 
tices just described, it is not to be supposed that the habits which 
those practices had engendered can have been eradicated in the 
short course of a few years ; or that new habits, more consistent 
with a sound practice, can have been established in their place. 
The reflecting part of the public may support the new Law from 
a conviction of its utility ; but the unreflecting part can only be 
expected to be determined by usage. Hence it is to be feared 
that the amended system of Poor Laws would not be established 
permanently in the country, and would not continue to work 
beneficially, if the powers of the Poor Law Commissioners were 
to cease at the term fixed by the late Act. From the addresses 
of the Boards of Guardians, and from the opinions of persons 
practically conversant with the subject, it may be inferred that 
the superintending authority of the central Commissioners, com,- 
biued with the local inspection and control of their Assistant Com- 
missioners, is essential to the administration of the existing law. 
The modem workhouse furnishes (as we shall show hereafter) a 
mode, consistent with humanity, of making the condition of the 
pauper less desirable than that of the independent labourer, and 
consequently introduces a new principle into the ordinary admi- 
nistration of legal relief to the poor in this country. This prin- 
ciple, on the one hand, affords a satisfactory answer to those 
reasoners who object to all legal relief of the poor, on the ground 
that its abuses must always preponderate over its uses; and, 
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on the other hand> furnishes an effective instrument to those 
who desire to administer legal and . sufficient relief in a 
manner consistent with the preservation and accumulation of 
property, and with the maintenance of the rights of industry. 
Since the efficiency of the workhouse principle has, through the 
operation of the Poor Law Amendment Act, heen understood by 
a large number of persons, the country would probably not relapse 
into all the abuses of its former administration of the Poor Laws, 
if the Poor Law Commission were abolished. Persons desirous 
to correct or guard against these abuses would henceforth, under 
any circumstances, know what to do, and would only be deterred 
by want of courage or energy from contending against the aggres- 
sions of pauperism. Formerly those who most desired to reform 
the administration of the Poor Laws knew not what to do, and 
despaired of finding a remedy for the evils which they deplored. 
If, therefore, the Poor Law Commission were to be suffered to 
expire at the time fixed by the late Act, the administration of the 
Poor Laws would probably not sink to quite its former level, and 
the poor-rates would probably not rise to quite their former 
height; but the force of the vicious, habits and deep-rooted pre- 
judices which were generated by the old system, and the struggles 
of interested classes and persons to revert to it, sliow that the dete- 
rioration would be general and rapid. The attempts which are 
constantly made to evade the law by indirect means, whenever 
there is a possibility of so doing (as by voluntary rates, by the 
highway-rates,* and by the abuse of orders for food, &c., given 
by the medical officers), confirm us in this anticipation. In 
expressing this opinion, we are not unmindful of the able and 
efficient support which the law and the Commissioners have 
received from many leading members of the Boards of Guardians ; 
but we doubt whether even their zeal and intelligence would 
suffice to maintain the correct principles of the Poor Law Admi- 
nistration, if they were deprived of the support of a central super- 
intending authority, ready to enforce the law without reference to 
local or personal considerations. 

3. Another reason for prolonging the powers of the Poor Law 
Commissioners has been created by the passing of the Irish Poor 
Relief Act. This important measure received the royal assent on 
the 31st of July, 1838. The Bill was introduced by Her Ma- 
jesty's Ministers after the elaborate inquiries of a Commission 
which continued its labours for several years ; and it was passed 
after mature deliberation, having been discussed in two successive 
•sessions of Parliament. This measure introduces into Ireland 
some innovations of great moment, viz., a compulsory rate for the 
relief of the destitute poor, and representative Boards of Guardians. 
It likewise authorizes the expenditure of considerable sums of 

* See the Evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
4he Highways Act, ordered to be printed 16th Angitst, 1838. 
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public money in the construction of workhouses. The execution 
of this measure was deliberately confided to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners ; and the scheme of a separate board of management 
was deliberately rejected. Now, if the Poor Law Commission 
were suffered to expire, and no provision were made for the exer- 
cise of the powers vested by the Irish Act in the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, this Act would be virtually repealed. Since a Poor 
Law machinery does not exist in Ireland, and must be created in 
order to enable legal relief to be administered, the provisions of 
the Act would be perfectly nugatory. This result can hardly have 
been contemplated by the Legislature when it passed the Act in 
question at so late a period as the session of 1838. 

It may, perhaps, be said that the powers of the Poor Law Com- 
mission might conveniently be suffered to expire for England and 
Wales, and continued for Ireland alone. But this plan is utterly 
inconsistent with the views upon which the Irish Poor Relief Act 
was founded. The administration of that Act was intrusted to the 
English Poor Law Commissioners, for the very purpose of intro- 
ducing into Ireland the system of legal relief which had been 
established in England. It was thought that this oWect would 
be best attained by vesting the administration of the Poor Laws 
of both countries in the same authority ; that by this means a 
unity of management would, as far as circumstances would permit, 
be ensured on both sides of the channel, and that the accumulated 
experience of the Commissioners for England would be made 
available for the benefit of Ireland. All these advantages would 
be sacrificed if the powers of the Commission were to expire for 
England, and were to be continued for Ireland alone. It may be 
added that, if the English Commission were to be suffered to 
expire on the ground of economy, little saving of public money 
would be produced by the measure. The addition made to the 
duties of the Poor Law Commission by the Irish Poor Relief Act 
has made little addition to its expenses. The salaries of the Com- 
missioners have not been increased, and the increase of the esta- 
blishment of their office has not been considerable. 

There is, moreover, another consideration in reference to this 
supposition, to which it is important to advert. The system of 
legal relief which actually exists in England, and the system which 
is about to be introducea into Ireland, may be considered as sub- 
stantially identical ; that is to say, both systems rest upon the 
workhouse. . In both countries the struggle to obtain out-door 
relief on easy terms, will be very great ; in England, on account 
of habits created by the former profuse administration ; in Ire- 
land, on account of the depressed state of the great body of the 
peasantry. Now, the principal function of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners is to resist the strong tendency of the local authorities 
to fall into a lax administration of relief^ and to strengthen them 
in the performance of their duties when they are unable to stand 
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alone against the heavy pressure to which they are subject. If, 
therefore, the Poor Law Commission were abolished for England 
and continued for Ireland alone, the abuses of the former system 
would, to a great extent, return in England ; and the existence of 
such practices in England would immediately serve as an argu- 
ment for their introduction into Ireland. The authority of the 
practice in England would, in such a case, soon be too powerfiA. 
for any resistance which the arguments or influence of the Poor 
Law Commissioners could oppose to it ; and we leave your Lord 
ship to consider what would shortly be the state of Ireland under 
the operation of a Poor Law administered as the English Poor 
Law was administered before the recent changes. 

Having stated the principal reasons in favour of the continuance 
of the Poor Law Commission, we proceed to examine the chief 
objections most commonly urged against its existence. 

The objection most commonly made to the existence of the Poor 
Law Commission consists in the assertion that its powers are 
unconstitutional or arbitrary. Stronger expressions, such as 
*' tyrannical," "despotic," "dictatorship," '^ starchamber proce- 
dure," &c., are sometimes used, but apparently to convey only the 
same general meaning. 

Expressions like those which we have just stated are sometimes 
applied to an exercise of the governing power which is really mis- 
chievous, and sometimes to any exercise of that power which the 
writer or speaker dislikes. But where these expressions have 
been applied to the Poor Law Commission with any precise mean- 
ing, we conceive that they have been intended to object to it, 
either that it introduces a centralized administration^ or that it 
possesses powers of subordinate legislation. Upon this assump- 
tion we shall proceed to examine how much weight is due to each 
of the two latter objections. 

1. With respect to the centralized administration, which is 
objected to the Poor Law Commission as an innovation incon- 
sistent with the general spirit of the constitution, we may observe 
that this objection ajyears to assume that nearly the entire admi- 
nistration of of the iJnited Kingdom is conducted by local autho- 
rities, bound together by no common tie except the general law, 
and acknowledging no common superior except the Crown and 
the Parliament. This assumption, however, is not consistent with 
fact. Not to mention the army and navy, and also the Post- 
office, for which a centralized administration may be thought 
almost indispensable, it is to be observed that the administration 
of justice is as much centralized in this country as is consistent 
with the termination of civil and criminal actions. The judges of 
the superior courts of common law only move out of London twice 
in the year ; and the sittings of the courts of equity, and of the 
superior ecclesiastical and admiralty courts, are permanently fixed 
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in London. Besides the administration of justice, all the admi- 
nistrative machinery for the collection and protection of the public 
revenue is worked by central authorities, viz., the Boards of 
Customs, Excise, Stamps, and Taxes, and the chief office of the 
Preventive Service, which departments are again subject to tha 
general control of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 
The auditing of the public accounts is likewise carried on by a 
central board. These examples show that superintendence by a 
central administrative authority is no innovation in the English 
constitution. Indeed, the only important instances in which the 
English constitution has permitted a large outlay of public money 
without some responsibility to the general Government are the 
poor-rates, and the analogous cases of county and borough-rates, 
highway-rates, and the expenditure for the maintenance of turn- 
pike-roads. The want of adequate responsibility has, in these 
branches of expense, led to profuse outlays of public money, and 
to serious finandial embarrassments. But the annual expenditure 
for the p^rposes defrayed out of the county and borough-rates, 
and for the maintenance of roads, however large, falls very short 
of the expenses for the relief of the poor ; nor is the tendency to 
abuse, or the difficulty of ressiting a lavish expenditure, so js^reat 
in the former as in the latter case. The government of England, 
and (as far as we are aware) the governments of the rest of the 
civilized world, can offer no parallel to the old Poor Law system, 
which annually Icfvied and disbursed in England and Wales alone, 
about seven millions sterling, by means of local, unconnected, and 
unpaid officers, abandoned to their own judgment, destitute of any 
central guidance or control, and subject to no effectual respon- 
sibility. 

We may remark further, that an exaggerated idea appears to 
be generadly entertained of the centralization which has been 
introduced by the Poor Law Commission. The formation of 
parishes into Unions for Poor Law purposes is, indeed, the exclu- 
sive business of the Commissioners (though in this they have 
always shown great deference to the opinions of the persons on 
the spot) ; but when the Board of Guardians is once in operation, 
its powers are very extensive. The Board of Guardians dispenses 
all relief, appoints all paid officers, and administers all other Poor 
Law business in the Union, subject only to the general super- 
intendence of the Commissioners, and to the regulations issued by 
them. By a proviso at the end of the 15th section of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, the Commissioners are expressly prohibited 
from " interfering in any individual case for the purpose of ordering 
relief." And even if the Commissioners were not so prohibited, 
our view of the duties of our office would induce us to decline 
interfering in any such case ; although we are not unfrequently 
applied to for that purpose. The only discretion which we exercise 
respecting relief in individual cases is under the 52d section o£ 
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the Act, which enables the Guardians to depart from the rules of 
the Commissioners in instances of emergency, provided that such 
departure is subsequently approved of by the Commissioners. 
Moreover, it is to be remembered that the Boards of Guardians 
do not consist of persons nominated by the Poor Law Commis* 
sioners or by the Government, but are formed partly of magis- 
trates sitting by virtue of their offices, and partly of members 
chosen by the most numerous constituency known to the law.* 
Accordingly, the administration of the Poor Laws, as established 
by the Poor Law Amendment Act, is not a highly centralized 
system (like the administration of justice, or the revenue depart- 
ments, in this country) ; but it is a combination of local manage^ 
ment, with central superintendence. The centralized institutions 
of some of the continental governments leave little or no discretion 
or independence to the local authorities in certain branches of the 
administration. The old administration of the Poor Law in Eng-* 
land was entirely conducted by local authorities, destitute of any 
common standard of reference except the various Acts of Parlia- 
ment, which they often interpreted, or even set aside, as suited 
their interests or convenience. The present system of administering 
the Poor Law is a medium between these two extremes ; and it is 
so contrived as to combine the advantages and to exclude the dis- 
advantages of the two systems. It furnishes the uniformity of 
action and the accumulation of experience which result from a 
central superintendence ; whilst it possesses the knowledge of 
detail and active zeal which belong to local management. 

This is the view which we have, from the beginning, taken of 
the scope of the Poor Law Amendment Act, and of the duties it 
imposed upon us. We have ever sought to exercise our powers 
in such a manner as to avoid all unnecessary interference with the 
Boards of Guardians and other local authorities ; and we have 
abstained carefully from doing anything which might extinguish 
the spirit of local independence and self-government which, when 
guided Jby an enlightened discretion, we consider the characteristio 
excellence of the English people. Whatever irritation may have 
been caused in some places by the measures necessary for the first 
introduction of the law, we are satisfied that all our proceedings 
will, if impartially examined, be found to have been dictated by 
the spirit which we have just described. In confirmation of this 
statement we may remark that the appointments of officers made by 

* Population of Unioas and single parishes in the metropolis, with the number 
of voters for election of Guardians. — See App., Second Report, p. 632. 
Population. Number of Voters. 

654,424 40,319 

Assuming the votes to bear the same proportion to the population, the number of 
voters for the portion of the kingdom united under the Poor Law Amendment Act 
may be stated as follows : — 

Population. Number of Voters. 

11,809,780 727,599 
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the Boards of Guardians are sanctioned by us as of course, if 
there should be no decisive objection to the choice ; and that no 
officer is dismissed by us without our assigning the circumstances 
in which his unfitness or incompetency, or his disobedience to the 
rules of the Commissioners (the causes of dismission defined by 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, -s. 48), consist. Moreover, much 
of the business transacted by the Poor Law Commission has 
arisen from voluntary applications of the Boards of Guardians 
and parish officers for advice, in the manner which we have 
already stated. These voluntary applications arise in general 
from a conviction not only of the wider experience of the Poor 
Law Commissioners than that of any local authority, but also of 
their exemption from local partialities. An impartial tribunal of 
appeal, in case of differences of opinion between any of the 
parishioners or parish officers, can be afforded only by a distant 
authority, such as the Poor Law Commission. It likewise 
frequently happens that disputes arise between different parishes 
or Unions, respecting the relief of paupers. Here the Poor Law 
Commission affords a common point of reference, and can inter- 
pose immediately, if it should be expedient, in either or both of 
the parishes ; whereas, according to the old law, such a dispute 
could be determined only by the slow, expensive, and compara- 
tively inefficacious process of an application to a court of justice. 
The general superintending power of the Poor Law Commission 
also supplies another defect of the former law; viz., the want 
of a power of inquiry into alleged abuses in the distribution of 
relief. 

It should be further observed that the powers which the Poor 
Law Commissioners are called on to exercise, have little which 
is calculated to gratify any sinister interests of personal am- 
bition or corruption. The dispensation of relief is vested in the 
local authorities ; and our principal duty is to control and limit 
that dispensation. The appointment of salaried officers is likewise 
vested in the same authorities ; and we have only the invidious, 
and often painful duty of dismissing them for unfitness or mis- 
conduct. It will on examination be seen that scarcely any power 
which we possess is likely to be abused, unless we yield to the 
popular outcry which is directed against our powers : and that the 
readiest mode of obtaining applause for our humanity and public 
spirit would be to neglect the performance of our duties, and to 
convert our offices into sinecures. This subject is clearly explained 
and illustrated in the following remarks from a Report made to us 
by Mr. Tufnell. Speaking of the power of the Commissioners to 
prohibit out relief, he says : — 

** I beg to make one remark on the absurdity of the popular 
jealousy respecting this power of the Commissioners, or rather the 
wrong direction which that jealousy seems to have taken. Extensive 
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as their authority is in directing the distribution of relief, (and I con- 
tend that, as respects the able-bodied, it should be still greater,) it 
should be observed that it is almost wholly exercised in restricting, not 
in augmenting, relief; in fact, the public outcry is constantly directed 
against their supposed inconsiderate harshness. Were the public a 
little more long-sighted, it would see that every motive, save the single 
one of a strong sense of duty, impels a public Board like the Commis- 
sioners in a course precisely contrary to that which is made the subject 
of such constant attack. Their interests lead them to yield to applica- 
tions for relaxation from their rules, their refusal to do which causes 
such violent declamations, as they could only be induced to incur by a 
rigid sense of public duty. The popular jealousy is unreasonably 
directed against such refusals, that is, against conduct which indicates 
a sacrifice of interest to duty, whereas it ought in reason to be on the 
alert, lest their duty be sacrificed to their interest. To illustrate this 
by an instance : A Board of Guardians sends up to the Commissioners 
a case in which they desire to break through the rule that prohibits 
out-relief to able-bodied. It is, perhaps* referred to me for an opinion, 
who of couse am in the same position as respects motives as the Com- 
missioners. I know possibly that there is no good ground for the 
application, and that to grant it would break through a principle, the 
observance of which is of the utmost importance to the present and 
future welfare of the labourers, and yet a superficial plausibility may 
always be alleged in its favour, and acquiescence is sure to be popular. 
If then, under the sense of duty, the application be disallowed, I have to 
endure perhaps abuse in the newspapers, insults from individual 
guardians, and every description of unpleasantness. If it is allowed, I 
escape all these disagreeable consequences, the public applaud the so- 
called humanity, the discretion is said to be properly exercised, and my 
business proceeds calmly and quietly along, though a serious blow 
may be struck at the real interests of the labourers. But that I do 
not feel, the expense that may be incurred affects not me ; and it may 
be years before the benefit of a contrary course is so fully developed as 
to beat down opposition, and bring the popular voice on the side of 
truth and reason. The fear in committing such extensive powers to 
the Poor Law Commissioners should not be lest they should use them 
improperly, but lest they should not use them at all ; lest they should 
not interpose in the attempts that are continually made to break 
through the correct principles of Poor Law Administration, and thus 
stifle popular dissatisfaction by consulting their personal ease. It 
appears to me to be in the nature of a Poor Law, that its worst abuses 
should be popular, and in a district such as this [Kent and Sussex], 
where they had taken so deep a root, no restraining power should be 
refused that can tend to repress their growth, as none is so little capable 
of being misused by active exercise." 

It is true that measures of the Commissioners for diminishing 
the burdens of the rate-payer, and for restoring the natural rela- 
tions of the employer and labourer have been generally approved 
of by reflecting persons ; and that, by their support in the Boards 
of Guardians, the law has been carried into effect. Nevertheless, 
the Commissioners have scarcely ever been so loudly blamed as 

c 
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when they have interfered to protect a weak minority against 
unjust taxation, or to maintain the rights of property and in-. 
dustry. 

We may here remark, that our proceedings are also liable to a 
class of objections which are diametrically opposed to the pre- 
ceding objection. When it is considered that there are 585 Poor 
Law Unions in operation in England and Wales, and that each one 
of these contains several relieving officers, and medical officers ; 
furthermore, when it is considered that there are in England and 
Wales 14,400 places relieving their own poor, each of which 
annually appoints at least two overseers, it will hardly be wondered 
that cases of neglect, violation, or misconception of duty, in Poor 
Law functionaries, should from time to time occur. Moreover, 
instances will occasionally happen, in a population of 13,000,000, 
of extreme distress, or even of death, arising from causes which 
nothing but individual forethought could avert. Now, when any 
such case of transgression on the part of any Poor Law function- 
ary, or of misery or death arising from an inevitable cause takes 
place, it is commonly attributed in the public prints to the New 
Poor Law, although it is notorious that such cases have always 
happened from time to time in this country, and that they were 
formerly more frequent than at present. While one set of 
objectors blame the Commissioners for their intrusive interference 
with the management of the poor, and for covering the country 
with their functionaries ; another set of objectors expect them to 
be omniscient and omnipresent, to supersede the exercise of all 
forethought among the working classes, and to ensure the entire 
population against all the sudden ill effects of want, disease, and 
the neglect or cruelty of relations. If the Commissioners interfere 
extensively, they are blamed for grasping at power, for crushing 
all local management, and for taking the administration of the 
poor-rates out of the hands of the rate-payers. If they do not 
interfere extensively, and some case of distress occurs, it is said 
that they have neglected their first duty, in leaving the poor to 
starve without the requisite assistance. 

We may observe, too, as another instance of the inconsistency 
of the objections which have been made to the powers of the 
Commissioners, that they have not only been blamed for exercising 
the powers which they do possess, but also for not exercising 
powers which they do not possess. They are alternately attacked 
for interfering, and for not interfering ; at one moment they are 
censured for doing that which the Legislature expressly appointed 
them to perform, and the next, for not doing that which, by the 
plainest terms of the law, is beyond their authority. 

With respect to the complaint of the arbitrary procedure of 
the Poor Law Commission, we may remark that it not only is 
not true, but is the very reverse of the truth. The old administra- 
tion of the Poor Law was characterized by repeated arbitrary 
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departures from the law, established by the systematic practice 
of parish officers and magistrates, over large districts of country. 
The Report of the Commission of Inquiry abounds with examples 
of the illegal discretion assumed by the dispensers of relief, pre- 
viously to the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act. The 
Commissioners of Inquiry state, at the outset of their Report, that 
*' in the greater part of the districts which they have been able 
to examine, the fund which the 43d of Elizabeth directed to be 
employed in setting to work children and persons capable of 
labour, but using no daily trade, and in the necessary relief of the 
impotent, is applied to purposes opposed to the letter, and still 
more to the spirit of that law."* The allowance system, in par- 
ticular, was an arbitrary departure from the statutes. The Poor 
Law Commissioners, on the other hand, have sought to confine an 
abusive and lax administration within the strict limits of the law ; 
and a great part of their duties has consisted in enforcing the 
observance of neglected though useful statutory provisions. The 
strict legality of the proceedings of the Commissioners have given 
rise to numerous complaints ; and we constantly receive applica- 
tions from overseers, constables, clergymen, &c., requesting that 
charges disallowed by the auditors as illegal may be passed. 
The same is likewise true of other kinds of expense formerly 
charged upon the poor-rates, such as the costs of prosecutions. 
Tne next branch of the objection under consideration is the 

?ower of subordinate legislation which has been delegated to the 
dor Law Commissioners. 

With respect to their power of subordinate legislation, it is to be 
observed that a similar power has, to a greater or less extent, been 
delegated, either expressly or tacitly, to every considerable ad- 
ministrative department of the state. Indeed, such a power seems 
necessary to all administration ; since a law of a supreme legislature 
can hardly be so complete and minute as to admit of being 
executed without the establishment of some subsidiary regulations. 
Thus the Treasury and the Revenue Boards possess a power of 
making regulations respecting the collection of the revenue ; the 
Postmaster- General possesses a similar power of making regula- 
tions respecting the transmission of letters by post ; the Com- 
mander-in Chief possesses a similar power of making regulations 
for the army, and the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty for 
the navy. In all these cases the power of making regulations is 
limited by express enactment or by usage. The indirect sub- 
ordinate legislation of the courts of justice has created nearly all 
the common law and equity ; that is to say, a great part of the 
civil and criminal law of the land. All the superior courts of law 
and equity likewise possess a direct power of subordinate legis- 
lation for the purpose of regulating their own precedure ; or, as it 
is termed, of making rules of court. 

* Page 13, td, 8yo. 
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Justices of the peace likewise possess powers of subordinate 
legislation for many municipal purposes, which are closely analo- 

fous to the powers of subordinate legislation possessed by the 
Wr Law Commissioners. 
For example, in the administration of the Poor Laws, their 
powers of making orders affecting individual cases, have far 
exceeded those of the Poor Law Commissioners, both as to the 
subjects (especially the taxation of the rate-payers, and the 
removal of the poor) and as to the extent to which the powers are 
applicable. The statute of the 43d Elizabeth gave to the justices 
a control over the overseers in every respect : the overseers 
being required to take order for relieving the several classes of the 
poor with the consent of two or more justices. The words of the 
statute seem to countenance the early practice of the justices of 
giving instructions for long periods of time, by which, as by a 
rule of conduct, the overseers generally abided during their year 
of office. 

These powers of superintending the whole administration of the 
Poor Laws were greatly extended by the Acts giving justices 
more stringent and compulsory powers over overseers ; particularly 
such Acts as 36 George III. c. 23, (commonly known as Easts 
Act,) enabling the justices to order ♦elief to poor persons at thdr 
own houses. These powers of superintendence appear to have 
been systematically used in some cases by regulations of extensive 
effect, very similar to the Commissioners' general rules : but with 
this difference, that the justices were not subject to the responsi- 
bilities which attach to the Commissioners in respect of their rules. 
The most striking instance of the use of such power by the 
justices is that of the creation of the scale system, for allowance 
of head money as out-relief in aid of wages, and proportioned to 
the number of the members of each family ; which became the 
most extensive system of relief of which any experience has yet 
been had, and which had its origin entirely in the discretion 
which the statutes were understood to have vested in the justices. 
The orders made in virtue of this discretion are described in the 
Report of the Poor Law Commissioners of Inquiry, (page 21,) 
as having been " sometimes matured into a system, forming 
the law of a whole district, sanctioned and enforced by the magis- 
trates, and promulgated in the form of local statutes, under the 
name of scales.'' 

Many other instances exist, in which justices are invested with 
the power of making general rules relating to Poor Laws and 
other matters, usually without appeal to or influence from either 
the courts of law or the Secretary of State, or any express pro- 
vision of security for its use or check upon its misuse. Thus the 
justices at general or quarter-sessions have, under the 3d and 4th - 
of William IV, c. 40, s. 4, the power to make orders, rules, an^ 
regulations applicable to their whole county, for carrying into 
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^effect the provisions for the removal of poor persons born in 
Scotland and Ireland, and the Isles of Man and Scilly, which 
orders, rules, and regulations are to be observed by all justices of 
the peace, overseers, churchwardens, constables, and other per- 
sons concerned in and charged with the removal of such poor 
persons. 

The following are instances of similar powers of subordinate 
legislation exercised by the justices in subjects not connected with 
the Poor Jjaws. 

The justices at general quarter sessions are enabled to carry 
into effect, by means of general orders, the provisions of the Acts 
relating^ to gaols and houses of correction. 

With respect to county asylums for lunatic and insane poor, 
the justices have the power to provide the building, to charge the 
rates for that amongst other purposes, and to regulate the entire 
management of the buildings, the officers, and the inmates. 

A most important and universal legislative power of justices of 
the peace is that which the law has at various times invested them 
with of fixing^ the ingredients and the prices of commodities, by 
an assize — for instance the assize of bread. The justices were to 
fix the assize, the weight, and the prices of all sorts of bread made 
for sale, when and as often as they should think proper — deter- 
mining the reasonable allowance to the bakers for their charges, 
labour and profit as the justices should deem proper. 

Very similar and equally extensive was the power of regulatin^ 
wages which was possessed by justices for many centuries. It 
was confirmed to them by the Act of the 5th of Elizabeth, passed 
in 1563, and was thenceforth continued through a period remark- 
able for the assertion of constitutional principles, until the year 
1813. The justices had the power of limiting, rating, and ap- 
pointing the wages as well of artificers, handicraftsmen, husband- 
men, as of any other labourer, servant, or workman, whether the 
wages were payable by the year, day, week, or month, or other- 
wise ; whether the work were by the great, for mowing, reaping, 
or the threshing of corn and grain, for mowing or making of hay, 
for ditching, paving, railing, or hedging, or for any other reason- 
able service or labour. These assessments of wages, when pro- 
claimed, were binding on all justices, sheriffs, and other officers, 
and on all masters and servants affected by the assessment. 

It may be remarked that the powers possessed by justices for 
fixing the prices of commodities and the wages of labourers were 
abolished, not because it was thought inexpedient to invest jus- 
tices with these powers of subordinate legislation, but because the 
system of fixing prices and wages by law was abandoned. 

Various legislative powers are given to justices to fix the 
boundaries of districts for various municipal purposes, as to make 
divisions for the holding of petty and special sessions, and to form 
parishes into districts for the surveying of highways. 

In reference to the imposing of taxes and charges, and their 
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expenditure, besides their authority in making and expending the 
county rates, they have many incidental powers of legislating, by 
making rules of universal application within their jurisdictions, 
as in the instance of coroners' inquests, with respect to which they 
have an unlimited power to fix all fees, allowances, and disburse- 
ments, excepting merely the fees of medical witnesses, which are 
fixed by statute ; and they also have the power at quarter sessions 
of settling the fees to be paid in Poor Law business, as well as all 
other business done at petty or special sessions. The exercise of 
this power, however, is subject to the approval of the justices of 
the courts of law at Westminster. 

These examples (to which many others might be added) show 
that there is no foundation for the idea that the power of subor- 
dinate legislation conferred upon the Poor Law Commissioners 
by the Poor Law Amendment Act is unconstitutional. The 
extent of the power so conferred seems to be likewise miscon- 
ceived. A power of subordinate legislation can be exercised only 
for the purpose or purposes defined by the supreme legislature 
which confers it. Thus the Poor Law Commissioners can make 
orders and regulations only for certain specific purposes enume- 
rated in the Poor Law Amendment Act (such as the management 
of the poor, the government of workhouses, and the education of 
the children therein, the management of parish poor children 
under the provisions of 7th George IIL, and so on), and generally 
for the purpose of carrying the Act into execution; but their 
power is strictly confined within these limits. Again, a power of 
subordinate legislation can be exercised only in conformity with 
the existing law ; it can only carry out into detail the general 
intentions of the supreme legislature ; and it cannot infringe or 
derogate from any statutory provision or rule of unwritten law. 
Whatever rules Parliament has laid down respecting the relief of 
the poor, the Poor Law Commissioners must enforce without 
modification ; they can only give to these rules greater precision, 
by developing their provisions, and making subsidiary regulations 
for carrying them into complete effect. As an instance of the 
paramount authority of a statutory enactment, we may mention 
that some time ago we wished to regulate the power of holding 
proxies for the election of guardians; inasmuch as the present 
law permits the unlimited accumulation of proxies in the hands 
of a single person (a subject to which we shall advert hereafter) ; 
but we were advised that we could not limit a power which Par- 
liament had given without reservation. 

The mode prescribed for the issue of the general orders of the 
Poor Law Commissioners likewise ensures their responsibility for 
the exercise of this power. Notice must be given to the Secre- 
tary of State, in the manner which w ill be stated lower down ; 
the entire order must be expressed scriptis Uteris, and effectual 
means are taken for its promulgation. 

Nor sdiould it be forgotten, that a direct remedy is provided for 
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any person who conceives that the Poor Law Commissioners have 
overstepped their legal power in any order by which he may be 
aflFected. By the 105th sec. of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
every rule, order, or regulation of the Poor Law Commissioners 
is removable by writ of certiorari into the Court of Queen's Bench. 
In this manner the proceedings of the Poor Law Commissioners 
can, in every important case, be brought cheaply and speedily 
under the revision of the judges of the Court of Queen's Bench: 
whereas the legality of the orders of other public functionaries 
is not equally open to trial, or triable with equal facility and 
cheapness. For example, if any person wished to try the legality 
of a regulation respecting the removal of Scotch or Irish paupers 
made by the justices in quarter sessions, he would probably be 
forced to have recourse to the indirect remedy of an action of 
trespass, and certainly would not be entitled to have the order 
brought before the Court of Queen's Bench by a writ of certiorari. 
It may be added that the security which the public derives from 
this source is not illusory ; since the Court of Queen's Bench has, 
in every case respecting the powers of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners which has hitherto come before it, put upon the Act the 
most rigid construction of which it was susceptible. It should 
likewise be borne in mind that the Commissioners have not, like 
a court of justice, a power of enforcing their own regulations. 
A neglect or disobedience of their regulations is punishable, for 
the first and second offence, upon conviction before two justices, 
and for the third and subsequent offences, it is indictable as a 
misdemeanour (s. 98 of the Act) ; but the Commissioners have 
no more direct mode of enforcing obedience to their regulations. 

It is not for us to justify the determination of Parliament, in 
devolving upon the Poor Law Commissioners a power of subor- 
ninate legislation for the purpose of giving effect to the Poor Law 
Amendment Act. We may, however, venture to remark, that if 
such justification were needed it might easily be found. The 
Parliament of this vast Empire, having not merely the affairs of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but also those of the Colonies and the 
dominions of the East India Company to attend to, is occupied 
with the establishment of general legislative rules, and cannot 
afford time for entering into the minute details of parochial and 
local regulation. Such details must be left to subordinate au- 
thorities, to be completed in the spirit of the general enactment. 
We may cite, as instances of such regulations of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, which would be unworthy to occupy the time of 
Parliament, the order regulating the discipline of the workhouse, 
the order defining the duties of the Union oflScers, the order 
prescribing the mode of keeping Poor Law accounts, and the order 
regulating the election of Guardians, issued by our Board. These 
four orders taken together considerably exceed in bulk the Poor 
Law Amendment Act. If Parliament were to attempt to ori- 
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Year ending 




Monies expended for th 


25th March. 






of the poor. 


1830 . 




, 


£6,829,042 


1831 . 




• 


6,798,888 


1832 . 




• 


7,036,968 ' 


1833 . 




• 


6,790,799 


1834 . 


Total 


• • 


6,317,255^ 




£33,772,952 


1835 . 




• 


£5,526,416) 


1836 . 




• 


4,717,629 


1837 • 




• 


4,044,741 > 


1838 . 




• 


4,123,604 


1839 . 


Total 


• • 


4,427,549. 




£22,839,939* 



% V • 2e annual expenditure 
"^bf the five years. 



£6,754,590 



£4,567,988 



Average Annual Expenditure of the 5 years 1830-4 £6, 754,590 
Ditto of the 5 years 1835-9 ....... 4,567,988 



Average Annual Saving 



£2,186,602 



The total saving in the expenditure for the reUef of the poor 
since 1834, as compared with the total expenditure in the five 
preceding years, is £10,933,013. Accordingly, the total saving 
attributable to the Poor Law Amendment Act, as worked by the 
Poor Law Commission, to Lady-day 1839, was £10,933,013. 
The total expense of the Poor Law Commission, to Lady-day, 
1839, was £182,679. 

The saving in some subordinate branches of Poor Law expen- 
diture since 1834 has considerably exceeded the total expense of 
the Poor Law Commission. For example, the average expense 
of Poor Law litigation for each of the two years ending March 
1834 was £256,508 ; and the average expense of the Poor Law 
litigation for each of the five years ending March 1839 was 
£132,080. The savmg under this head in the latter five years 
may therefore be estimated at £622,138; which is more than 
three times the expense of the Poor Law Commission during the 
same period, f 

Consequently, if the Poor Law Commission is expedient on 
other grounds, its expense is not a sufficient reason for abolishing 
it. Considered simply as a means of saving the public money (a 
view which, we confess, seems to us narrow and erroneous), it has 

* This sum includes generally the expenses of building, loans repaid, interest of 
money borrowed, and cost of persons migrating and emigrating. The amounts on 
the money expended for the relief of the poor are taken from the returns of the 
overseers, and nut from the averages calculated by the Commissioners ; and they 
are exclusive of county-rate, highway-rate, &c. 

t See note (f ) in p. 27. 
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been successful. It does not follow that an office which costs a 
considerable sum of money is on the whole expensive, or that an 
office which is performed gratuitously, or even produces an imme- 
diate gain to the Government, is on the whole cheap. 

But, notwithstanding the magnitude of the evils produced by 
the old system of Poor Laws» and the acknowledged necessity of 
attempting to find some remedy for them ; and notwithstanding 
the cogency of the reasons in favour of the new system, and the 
weakness of the reasons against it, to which we have adverted ; 
yet the administration of the new law has encountered serious 
obstacles, from causes which could not fail to be foreseen by the 
authors and promoters of the measure. To some of these causes 
we proceed to direct your Lordship's attention. 

In the first place, it is scarcely possible that a measure pro- 
viding a remedy for extensive and deep-seated evils should be 
carried into execution without disturbing numerous existing in- 
terests, and without clashing against received opinions and ancient 
habits of management and authority. This inconvenience has 
been peculiarly felt in the execution of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act ; inasmuch as numerous interests had grown up under 
the old system, which were not limited to the possession of offices 
or other legitimate sources of gain, but extended to various illicit 
contrivances for diverting the poor-rates into private channels. 
For a copious illustration of these contrivances we need only refer 
to the Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry, and to various 
subsequent Reports of our Assistant Commissioners; to which the 
unprinted documents of our office would furnish ample additions. 

We do not mean to cast any reflection upon any particular per- 
son or class of persons : but we only state what might be naturally 

t Expenditure in Suits of Law, Removal of Paupers, &c. 
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expected of any large body of men, when we say, that their judg- 
ments were likely to be biassed against a new system by which 
their profits were lessened, their power curtailed, or their habits 
broken ; and that they were likely to condemn it on slight evi- 
dence, and to give a ready acceptance to ex-parte statements unfa- 
vourable to it. It should, however, be remarked, to the honour 
of the legal profession, that although their profits were materially 
diminished by the reduction of poor-law litigation consequent on 
the new Act, they have never taken any prominent part against 
the measure, or used the great abilities and influence which they 
possess, for the purpose of discrediting it. • 

In the second place, the Poor Law Amendment Act, though 
essentially of a popular tendency, bears outwardly an unpopular 
appearance ; and from its restrictive character, as compared with 
the system which it supplanted, it admits of being plausibly repre- 
sented as a measure hostile to the interests of the poor. What- 
ever tends to raise the condition of the mass of the people by form- 
ing them to habits of forethought, frugality, and self-dependence, 
has a popular and equalizing tendency. The same is likewise the 
effect of any measure which protects the industrious labourer 
against contrivances intended to lower the rate of his wages, to 
make his employment precarious, and to render him dependent 
on the caprices or shortsighted interests of his employers. But, 
although the Poor Law Amendment Act produces these effects, 
it accomplishes its purpose by abolishing abuses which, however 
pernicious they may have been to the poor in general, gave to some 
of them an easy subsistence at the public expense. 

The causes of unpopularity, which we have just described, ne- 
cessarily produced a demand for attacks on the New Poor Law. 
Accordingly many of the conductors of the newspaper press, not 
(as we believe) for the purpose of impeding the execution of the 
law, but with the natural desire of producing an acceptable com- 
modity for their readers, commenced a series of attacks upon the 
measure and its administrators. It was soon perceived that the 
New Poor Law was a subject eminently fitted for rhetorical exag- 
geration, and that its alleged effects furnished materials which, if 
skilfully treated, would interest the feelings and stimulate the 
imagination of the reader. Indeed, so tempting a speculation 
for popular writers was afforded by the appetite for Poor Law 
horrors, that they have even been introduced into tales of fiction. 
If statements respecting alleged abuses in the administration of 
the Poor Laws are distinctly made, they can be investigated ; 
and according to the results of the investigation, the statement 
can be contradicted or the abuse corrected. But false insinuations 
conveyed through tales of fiction are the more mischievous, be- 
cause they produce their effect unconsciously upon the mind of 
the reader, and do not admit of refutation. 
The professional agitators have not been slow to follow the x- 
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ample of the press ; and numerous inflammatory speeches against 
the New Poor Law have been made at public meetings, chiefly in 
the manufacturing districts. It was on an occasion of this sort 
that the pamphlet entitled '* Marcus on Populousness," was first 
attributed to the Poor Law Commissioners ; a calumny to which 
we should not advert, if we had not reason to think that it had 
been believed by many of the simple and credulous persons to 
whom it was addressed, and if a reprint of the pamphlet, attri- 
buting its composition to the Poor Law Commissioners, had not 
been extensively circulated among the working classes.* 

When the numbers of Poor Law functionaries and paupers are 
considered, it becomes evident (as we have already remarked) 
that cases of neglect or abuse, and of consequent suffering, must 
occasionally arise. No wisdom or attention on the part of a Go- 
vernment can make, a system of administration perfect ; and in 
the administration of the Poor Laws there are peculiar difficulties 
to contend with. The number of persons receiving legal relief is 
still very large. The number of paupers in the workhouses is 
about 98,000 ; the number of paupers receiving out-relief is above 
560,000. Now these persons cannot be fed like an army, whose 
w^ants can be anticipated, and which is collected in a few large 
bodies, and is regularly organized and disciplined. The paupers 
are scattered through the entire population of the country ; and 
their wants must be relieved as they casually arise. Moreover, 
the paupers naturally include the most improvident and helpless 
part of the population, and therefore that part for whose wants it 
is the most difficult to provide. A pauper likewise commonly 
receives the public relief as his due, and without any gratitude, or 
any of the feeling which induces the industrious labourer to make 

* Similar tales bad been formerly circulated in other parts of the country. The 
following passa^ occurs in Mr. Gilbert's Report on Devon, dated June, 1836. — 
Second Annual Report, App. B., No. 9. 

" Wherever disturbances have taken place, they have been traced to the instiga- 
tion of some or one of thesji parties (keepers of beer-shops and corrupt parish 
officers). In the north of the county, where there were some disturbances, we found 
that the poor people were acting under the grossest deception. There was not any- 
thing too horrible or absurd to be circulated, and nothing too incredible for their 
belief. Few really understood the intended proceeding^ of the Guardians, and the 
opposition was not against the execution of the law, but the falsehoods in circulation. 
As soon, as the intentions of the law were understood, the most riotous submitted, 
and received the alterations gladly. Amongst other ridiculous statements circulated, 
the peasantry fully believed that all the bread was poisoned, and the only cause for 
giving it instead of money was the facility it afforded for destroying the paupers ; 
that all the children beyond three in a family were to be killed ; that all young chil« 
dren and women under eighteen were to be spayed ; that if they touched' the bread 
they would instantly drop down dead : and I saw one poor person at North Molton 
look at a loaf with a strong expression of hunger, and when it was ofiEered to her, 
put her hands behind her, and shrink back in fear lest it should touch her. She 
acknowledged that she had heard of a man who had dropped down dead the moment 
he touched the bread. It was also believed, that to touch the bread was like * taking 
bounty/ and the Guardians would immediately seize them, kill their children, and 
imprison their parents." 
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the most and the best of his hard-earned gains. Hencfrit is to 
be expected that, in spite of incessant vigilance, cases of hardship*' 
or neglect, in which some blame is justly imputable to a Poor 
Law functionary, should happen from time to time. But we 
assert that, amidst all the outcry which has been raised against 
the law, nothing like a sufficient number of cases of hardship or 
neglect has been established to justify a condemnation of the sys- 
tem and its administrators, or to raise a presumption that the 
poor requiring relief have not almost invariably been treated with 
kindness and consideration. The worst cases of distress are those 
which have grown out of old abusive practices, not yet eradicated. 
Thus the interference of the Commissioners is repeatedly exer- 
cised, in order to enforce the liability of parishes to relieve every 
destitute person found in them, and to prevent the system of ban- 
dying about casual paupers from parish to parish, which prevailed 
extensively under the old law, and was often attended with the 
most revolting inhumanity. 

Moreover, not only has the working of the new law been sys- 
tematically misrepresented, and tried by an unfair standard, but 
some of its most important provisions have been constantly mis- 
stated. Thus it has been repeatedly alleged that the bastardy 
clauses in the Poor Law Amendment Act favour infanticide by 
taking from the mother of a bastard her right to rehef ; whereas, 
in truth, the Act does not repeal the right of the mother to relief, 
but merely limits the remedy of the parish against the putative 
father. 

By the various means which we have described, an appeal was 
made to the country against the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
This appeal, it is to be observed, was not made to the interests or 
prejudices of a party or a class, nor to the angry passions or cu- 
pidity of the people at large ; but to their humanity, liberality, 
and sense of justice. Many persons, of kind and generous dispo- 
sitions, not having time to examine for themselves the provisions 
and policy of the law, or the evidence on which the confident and 
repeated statements of oppression and cruelty rested, were thus 
naturally misled into a belief inconsistent with the truth. In this 
manner the benevolent feelings of the public were, to a consider- 
able extent, enlisted on the side of error ; and probably even the 
fear of a return to the ancient poor law would hardly have been 
sufficient to support the new measure, if nearly all the complaints 
investigated by the Parliamentary Committees, and by our As- 
sistant Commissioners, had not turned out to be unfounded ; if a 
large portion of the public were not concerned, as members of 
Boards of Guardians, in the administration of the law ; and if, 
consequently, there had not been a prevailing consciousness that 
most of the stories about poor law tyranny originated with inte- 
rested parties, or were brought forward rather for the sake of de- 
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clamation or display, or of presenting a pathetic and saleable 
narrative, than with a view of seriously influencing the convictions 
of Parliament and the public. 

It is, we think, shown by the foregoing remarks, that the at- 
tacks made on tlie Poor Law Amendment Act, through the press, 
do not aflFord an accurate index to the general opinion of the in- 
telligent and impartial part of the public respecting it ; and that 
the unpopularity of the law appears to be much greater than it 
is. In confirmation of this conclusion, we may observe, that the 
Poor Law Amendment Act could not be carried into eflect with- 
out the general support of the country, inasmuch as its adminis- 
tration rests upon the Boards of Guardians, most of. whose mem- 
bers are elected, and all of them serve voluntarily.* An unpo- 
pular tax might be levied by Government collectors, if the people 
were not inclined to resist its collection by force; and, even if they 
were so inclined, it might perhaps be levied by the assistance of 
the soldiery. But the Poor Law Amendment Act is executed by 
ex officio and elected Guardians, serving voluntarily, and offering 
a fair representation of the upper and middle classes of the lo- 
cality. The mere fact of its being executed proves that it cannot 
be generally disapproved of. It is well known that over-severe 
criminal laws have been virtually repealed in this country by the 
unwillingness of juries to convict under them, notwithstanding the 
influence of the judge. The Poor Law Amendment Act would, 
in like manner, be repealed by the Boards of Guardians, not- 
withstanding the influence of the Commissioners, if the members 
of these Boards were generally opposed to the law. We are in- 
deed able to afiirm from our own knowledge, that, as the pro- 
visions of the law have been better understood, they have been 
more strongly supported ; that many persons, who at first ac- 
tively opposed it, have become its warmest friends; and that 
generally, throughout the country, it has received the deliberate 
approbation and steady support of a large, respectable, and intel- 
ligent portion of the community. 

Some persons, on taking a general view of the present question, 
may be inclined to think that the truth lies in the midst of the 
two extremes, and that they shall best avoid error by believing a 
part of what has been alleged against the new Poor Law. We 
assert, however, confidently, that if the evidence be dispassion- 
ately and carefully examined, it will be found that nearly all the 
objections which have been raised against the measure are desti- 
tute of foundation. The laborious investigations of the Parlia- 
mentary Committees into the working of the law have assisted 
powerfully in establishing and diffusing the truth ; and, accord- 

* The following is a nearly exact statement of the number of the members of the 
Boards of Guardians in England and Wales : — 

Elected. Ex officio. Total. 

16,667* 4,198. 20,865. 
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ingly, the current of public opinion appears to be flowing in a 
direction favourable to the new administration. People are be- 
ginning to reflect that, harsh as the new law is said to be, it per- 
petuates and organizes the most extensive system of public rplief 
which ever e}Usted in the world ; and this too in a country where 
wages are generally high, where the working classes are generally 
in a prosperous condition, and where there is a large demand both 
for manufacturing and agricultural labour. No other country 
possesses a Poor Law so extensive as the English system. The 
amount expended in the relief of the poor of England, in the five 
years since 1834, has been £22,839,939 ; a sum which would 
have sufficed to construct the requisite roads, bridges, and other 
public works over a large part of the United Kingdom, and 
would thus have promoted trade and intercourse, and have per- 
manently increased the means of employment for the people. 

Having made these general remarks on the nature, extent, and 
effects of the powers of the Commissioners, we will advert to two 
sugg'estions of the Committee of the House of Commons for the 
subjection of some of those powers to an additional control. 

The first of these suggestions is, *' that a less strict construction 
of the words * General Rule' should prevail, and a greater pub- 
licity be given to the rules and orders under which the several 
Boards of Guardians are acting." (P. 26.) 

In order to enable your Lordship to judge of the expediency 
of adopting this suggestion, we will describe the practice of the 
Commissioners, and the reasons by which that practice has been 
governed. 

The Poor Law Amendment Act enables the Commissioners to 
exercise all their powers by means of rules, orders, and regulations 
under their hands and seal;* and the Commissioners have no other 
mode of controlling the administration of the poor laws. 

The Act distinguishes general rules from others, and defines 
them as follows :j — "The words * General Rule' shall be con-^ 
strued to mean any rule relating to the management of the poor, 
or to the execution of this Act, which shall, at the time of issuing 
the same, be addressed by the said Commissioners to more than 
one Union, or to more parishes or places than one not forming a 
Union, or not to be formed into or added to a Union, under or by 
virtue of such rule;" and it requires that such general rules 
should be laid before the Secretary of State, forty days before 
they can take effect, and that they should be laid before Parlia- 
ment. J It likewise enables the Queen, with the advice of the 
Privy Council, to disallow such rules, or any part of them, either 
within or after the period of forty days, during which they are to 
lie before the Secretary of State. 

It will be seen, by the definition, that there is no other criterion 

* }§ 15. 3. t § 109. : }§ 16, 17. 
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of a general rule than the fact of its b?ing addressed simultane- 
ously to several districts, and of its being equally applicable to all 
of them. 

There is no distinction between general and vparticular rules, 
drawn from their object, effect, or form. 

Every power of control with which the Commissioners are in- 
vested by the Act, is conferred by reference simply to rules, orders, 
and regulations, and never by reference to *' General Rules.'' * It 
appears indisputable that every power of the Commissioners can 
be exercised by particular rules and orders, and that such rules 
or orders are only general when they are addressed to a system or 
combination of Unions or districts, upon which whole system or 
combination thoy operate simultaneously, and with a common and 
equally obligatory effect. 

The variety in the condition of different districts, as regards 
both the nature and extent of the prevailing evils and defects, and 
in the means available as remedies, has hitherto been so great as 
to have deprived us of the opportunity of dealing with them in the 
systematic and combined manner contemplated in the provisions 
of the Act as to general rules, and we have been compelled to 
confine ourselves to the adoption of such remedies or improve- 
ments as each parish or Union appeared to be prepared for. 

On the other hand we have used our utmost diligence in so pre- 
paring our particular orders as to avoid the creation of new ano- 
malies, or the increase of that confusion which, on our entrance 
upon our duties, prevailed so generally as of itself to constitute 
the greatest impediment to an improved administration. We 
have, therefore, endeavoured on all occasions to adopt such mea- 
sures as would tend to a uniformity of good practice, and with 
this view our orders for the remedy of each class of evils have been 
constructed as nearly as possible on one principle and in one form. 

It has, indeed, been more an inevitable consequence of this 
method of proceeding, than a result for which the Commissioners 
can claim any credit, that every particular order, when once care- 
fully and maturely considered, was soon found to be applicable 
without any modification beyond that of the names of places and 
persons to a great number of districts which were not contem- 
plated in the preparation of the order. Your Lordship will per- 
ceive that in dealing with upwards of 14,000 places separately 
maintaining their own poor, it was impossible that many useful 
measures could be devised for any single parish, which would not 
be found to be equally applicable to a large proportion of the 
others. It will be equally obvious that the more forethought and 
attention were bestowed on the first of such particular orders, the 
less they would require alteration, either as to form or matter, in 
their application to new cases. The forms of many of the Com- 
missioners' orders have been prepared prospectively, and before 
* See J§ 15, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 32, 39, 42, 46, 47, 49, 52, 58. 

D 
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occasion had arisen for tlieir operation. Such are the forms of 
orders relating to the purchase of lands and workhouses, and for 
the sale of parish property. Most of these orders are wholly un- 
susceptible of any change of matter or form, and are consequently 
issued without any such change, and with the mere insertion of 
names and quantities. And yet, notwithstanding this complete 
identity of form and effect, it would be impossible to issue these 
orders as " general rules," as under them nothing is to be done in 
common or to an equal extent by any two Unions, and the occa- 
sion for their issue entirely depends on the circumstances and 
state of preparation of each parish or Union. 

The same remarks likewise apply to the declarations of Unions, 
and to the orders for the election of guardians. It appears to us 
clearly impossible, while adhering to the provision and intention 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act, to devise " general rules" for 
the declaration simultaneously, and under one set of terms, of a 
system of Unions, or for the conduct of the election of guardians 
in the parishes of several Unions. Near the beginning of this 
year, we issued several orders to different Unions, revoking former 
orders and making new provisions for the election of guardians ; 
and, when giving instructions for the preparation of these orders, 
we contemplated an extensive issue of them, and directed that they 
should be prepared as a general rule. But it w^as found that, of 
the Unions to which it was proposed to send this order, the greater 
part were still affected by some peculiar circumstances, which 
would require a modification of it for each case. They had all 
been declared at different times — ^many had their original orders 
modified by others subsequently issued ; and being thus differ- 
ently circumstanced, there were in each of these Unions different 
sets of orders to be revoked or modified ; and thus the order for 
each Union was found to require its separate consideration, inde- 
pendently of the varieties of material circumstances, such as the 
existence in some Unions of a class of officers or assistants not 
existing in others. The order was therefore issued only to such 
Unions and parishes as appeared more peculiarly to require it, or 
better prepared for it than others. 

As this is an instance in which we originally contemplated the. 
issue of a general rule, and with that view forwarded a draft to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, we conceive it to be 
peculiarly illustrative of the difficulty of devising general rules. 

In administering the law applicable to 14,400 relieving districts, 
and upwards of 580 Unions, it will often occur, that on the same 
day particular orders, identical in form and matter, (with mere 
exceptions of names,) will be issued to several places. This is 
rendered inevitable by a great variety of circumstances, wholly in- 
dependent of any combined or systematic operation of the order. 
Orders ajppJied for from many parishes or Unions are delayed until 
they can be drawn or settled, or printed. These latter operations. 
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and not the decision of the Commissioners, mechanically determine 
the day of issue of such orders^ which, when prepared, are forth- 
with issued to the respective districts as of course. In like 
manner many particular orders required by a multitude of sepa- 
rate districts are oft^n reserved for the consideration and report 
of Assistant Commissioners, which being obtained, all such par- 
ticular orders immediately issue. But the largest eflect produced 
of the kind is that arising from the recurrence of the different 
divisions of the parochial year : for instance, nearly all elections 
and appointments take place with reference to Lady-day, as in a 
great measure do the contracts and the audit of the anuual ac- 
counts ; others occur at smaller but fixed intervals, as with respect 
to the four quarters of the year. All these recurreut periods ne- 
cessitate the issue to different places of a great mass of orders si- 
milar or identical in their purport, nowise governed, however, by 
any systematic or general view, but determined by each emer- 
gency, and quite incapable, however multiplied the occasion, of 
being dealt with by general rules. 

The impossibility of acting in such emergencies by general rules 
appears to be of itself sufficient evidence of the legal inapplica- 
bility of the provisions for general rules to these occasions. And 
the criterion of general rules (namely of being '^ addressed by the 
Commissioners to more than one Union, or to more parishes and 
places than one not forming an Union") appears clearly to indi- 
cate, as the test of a general rule, the contemplation by the Com- 
missioners of the order eodem intuitu, as applicable on a larger 
scale than to a particular Union, and not its contemplation as ap- 
plicable to several individual places independently and in succes- 
sion. The fortuitous and unintentional issue on the same day of 
a multitude of similar orders operating upon Unions and places 
wholly unconnected, the circumstances of each requiring and hav- 
ing had its separate consideration, would therefore no more consti- 
tute such orders general rules, than a multitude of orders of re- 
moval by justices, or of convictions, or of writs or other processes 
for which fixed forms are used, exactly identical in everything 
except the names and places, could be considered general orders 
of removal, or general convictions, or writs, &c. 

Considering the extent to which important differences still pre- 
vail in different Unions, and the time which must elapse before 
such differences can be effaced^ we entertain but slight hopes of 
being able, within a short time, to avail ourselves of the provi- 
sions authorizing us to operate upon more systematic views by 
means of general rules- We apprehend that it will still remain 
our duty to proceed in the more cautious, although less rapid and 
decisive course of dealing with each Union according to its pecu- 
liar condition, availing ourselves of occasions as they successively 
arise, to introduce a similarity of practice by means" of orders as 
uniform in their operation as the circumstaac^^ mW^^erccc^.* 
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We have always considered it desirable to avail ourselves of 
every opportunity of giving publicity to our orders, and more par- 
ticularly to those which were of such importance as to be likely 
to have eventually an extensive operation. We have availed our- 
selves of such of these opportunities as have been afforded by 
our annual Reports, in the Appendices of which will be found 
copies of such orders ; and have also circulated, amongst Boards 
of Guardians, many drafts or copies of important orders, applica- 
tions for which were thus suggested and encouraged. We are 
desirous of adopting any arrangements tending to give increased 
publicity to our orders, and avail ourselves of the observation of 
the Committee as an occasion for offering to your Lordship the 
suggestion that the provisions of the Act which require that 
general rules should be laid before the Secretary of State and 
Parliament should be extended to all orders whatever, and that 
the object of such extension would be most effectually obtained by 
returning such orders to Parliament every month, as well as at 
the commencenlent of the session. 

This suggestion, however, is founded on the assumption that 
the distinction between general rules and other orders, which is 
made by the Poor Law Amendment Act, remains unchanged ; 
and consequently, that the Commissioners will not, in ordinary 
cases, be able to operate by means of general rules. 

But if a larger and different definition were afSxed to the term 
" General Rules," it would be possible to secure to the ordinary 
regulations of the Commissioners the same superintendence, by 
means of Her Majesty in Council, and the same modes of pro- 
mulgation and report to Parliament as now apply to the very 
limited class of regulations coming within the present definition of 
" General Rules.'* There are, in fact, large classes of orders 
issued which, but for the definition in the Act, would be properly 
called general rules ; while another numerous class operate only 
on one particular occasion, after which their effect is at an end. 

We conceive that orders which operate upon whole classes of 
persons, and upon an indefinite series of cases, and which there- 
fore lay down a general rule of conduct, whether in a single 
parish or Union, or in several, (such as orders to administer only 
relief in kind, or in the workhouse, to all able-bodied men, or pre- 
scribing the discipline of the workhouse to be observed by all offi- 
cers and all the inmates^ or orders prescribing for all cases, or 
indefinitely, the mode of election of guardians, or of appointment 
of officers,) would be properly characterized as general rules. 
Orders operating widely and extensively, and involving a frequent 
repetition of their effect, are usually important in proportion to 
the generality of their operation ; and therefore justify the appli- 
cation of every reasonable restriction upon their framers. Such 
orders, too, do not in general require to become immediately 
operative, since they do not arise out of any sudden or temporary 
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emergency. Being intended for permanent operation, the great 
multitude of future cases will far exceed in number and import- 
ance, the few which can arise in the interval of 40'days of delay. 

We therefore do not see ;that any great disadvantage to the 
public service would be caused by rendering such orders liable to 
provisions similar to those now applicable only to general rules. 

But in doing this it would be necessary to render the obligatory 
part of a rule once presented to the Secretary of State, and allowed 
or acquiesced in by Her Majesty in Council, applicable without 
further delay to all parishes and Unions ; for many of the Com- 
missioners' orders, having the general effect described, require to 
be issued in connexion with certain contingencies. For instance, 
when an Union is formed or a parish is added to a Union, it be- 
comes necessary, in a less interval than 40 days, to direct the mode 
in which elections of guardians are to be conducted, and to pre- 
scribe the regulations and mode of relief to be forthwith adopted 
in the Union or its workhouses. If before any such rule could 
operate an interval of 40 days must elapse, either there would be 
an interregnum of 40 days after the declaration of the Union, or 
an equal interval of 40 days of want of regulation of the work- 
house and of the relief, or else the Commissioners must postpone 
the declaration of the Union or the addition of the parish, or other 
incident upon which the necessity of the regulation follows, where 
it may be in the power of the Commissioners to defer the incfdent. 

We therefore conceive, that the obligatory part of any regula- 
tion which has once passed the Privy Council as a general rule, 
should be thenceforth applicable to every parish or Union, or any 
number of either, as the Commissioners may see occasion to apply 
it. By this means the principle of every rule of general applica- 
tion would obtain the like sanction as general rules, and, on the 
other hand, no impediment would exist to the prompt application 
of the rule to every case in which the progress of events, or the 
urgency of the circumstances, would require immediate action. 

According to this suggestion, every rule of the Commissioners 
applicable to a succession of similar cases would be considered a 

freneral rule; but any such rule, once in operation, might in 
iiture be applied as an ordinary rule, order, or regulation. 

When a general rule had once been sanctioned by the compe- 
tent authority, its future application to particular parishes and 
Unions would thus be subject to no more restriction or delay than 
it is at present ; but it would be, as we conceive, an indisputable 
improvement if, after being once so sanctioned, a less period of 
delay than 14 days were m some cases required. Many occa- 
sions of useful action by particular rules are now lost by this 
delay, and many inconveniences arise from this cause. In cases 
where the facts requiring the order are notorious, and the imme- 
diate operation of the order could do no harm and a great service, 
the delay is still unavoidable ; thus, in the case of irregularity in 
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the election of guardians, while no guardians can act, an interval 
must elapse during which the facts are to be ascertained by the 
Commissioners,* perhaps by repeated correspondence, the order 
then to be prepared, and after its transmission to lie without ope- 
ration 14 days. So in the cases of any accident to the workhouse 
requiring prompt relaxation or modification of the existing rules, 
the dismissal of officers whose gross misconduct has been esta- 
blished by indisputable evidence, and every other casualty unex- 
pected when a rule was issued, requiring prompt action which in 
such cases could not be attended with inconvenience. 

We would therefore recommend, especially in case the large 
class of orders above described be rendered subject to the pro- 
visions for general rules, that such rules, and all orders operating 
in a single case and then expiring, should begin to operate at the 
time named by the Commissioners in the body of such rules and 
orders, which time would be more or less distant from the date of 
the instrument, according to the distance of the district, and the 
other circumstances of the case. We would also recommend, 
that all orders merely suspending any general or particular order 
(which suspending orders are of the class of order's dependent 
upon temporary influences), and all orders for the mere correction 
of clerical errors or errors in the description of places and persons, 
or otherwise for correcting an order, so as to render it conformable 
in its effect to the intention with which it was issued, should ope- 
rfiite immediately upon their receipt. Tlie necessity of such a 
provision as we have just recommended is so apparent as not to 
require any arguments for its justification. 

The second suggestion of the Committee for controlling the 

Eowers of the Commissioners is, that a list of all officers who may 
ave been dismissed by the Commissioners should be laid before 
Parliament, either in their annual Report or in some other form. 
This recommendation could be easily complied with \ and we 
could, moreover^ without any difficulty, state in each case the 
reasons which determined the dismission. But we beg leave to 
suggest that even at present we sometimes perceive a disposition 
to protect paid officers against dismission where their misconduct 
is quite a^arent; and we fear that, if the pains of dismission 
were augmented by an annual return to Parliament, guardians and 
other persons on the spot would be deterred from coming forward 
to denounce the malversations of the Union officers. If a list of 
officers dismissed by the Poor Law Commissioners were annually 
presented to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
some additional check upon the proceedings of the /Commissioners 
would be obtained. 



II. Having considered the powers of the Cohiinissioners, — ^the 
authority by which the general administration of the law is super- 
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intended and directed, — ^we proceed to consider the constitution 
and election of the Boards of Guardians, — the authority by which 
the dispensation of relief and the detailed management of the 
system are conducted. 

One of the most important principles introduced by the Poor 
Law Amendment Act in the administrative machinery of the 
Poor Laws was the establishment of Boards of Guardians, by 
which members of the upper and middle classes act together, as a 
body, in the dispensation of relief Previously, relief had been in 
the first instance dispensed by overseers, whose acts were subject 
to the control and revision of individual magistrates. The Boards 
of Guardians, on the other hand, consist of the resident magistrates 
of the Union, and of elected members, who are usually farmers in 
the rural districts, and shopkeepers in the towns. This important 
administrative innovation has, on the whole, been eminently suc- 
cessful. Considering the large numbers of some of the Boards of 
Guardians (which sometimes consist of as many as seventy or 
eighty members), the variety of interests which they represent, 
and the great practical difl&culty of many of the questions which 
come before them, the harmony and efficiency of their proceedings 
are remarkable. To the improvement which has taken place in 
their mode of transacting business, and to the regular and correct 
manner in which it is, for the naost part, despatched, we can bear 
testimony; and the constant correspondence maintained by us 
with the Boards of Guardians enables us to express a confident 
opinion on this subject. , 

We may, moreover, remark that very few instances of incon- 
venience or difficulty have arisen from the regulations issued by 
us for conducting the proceedings of the Boards of Guardians. 
(See First Annual Report, 1835, Appendix A, No. 6.) An at- 
tempt has been made in some instances to suffer reporters to 
newspapers, or the public indiscriminately, to be present during 
the proceedings of Boards of Guardians. We can see no reason 
why the Boards of Guardians should form an exception to the 
established usage in this and other countries, that the public shall 
be excluded from the deliberations of administrative bodies ; and 
we have stated our reasons for entertaining this opinion in a letter 
to the Lambeth Board of Guardians, printed in Appendix C. to 
our Second Annual Report, 1836. 

The only suggestion which we have to offer for the amendment 
of the law respecting the constitution of Boards of Guardians is, 
that overseers shall be declared to be ineligible to the office of 
guardian. 

This may Hot amount to the introduction of any new principle, 
but simply to a declaration of the effect of the law. It is doubtful 
whether overseers are now eligible as guardians. The two offices 
are, so far as the administration of relief is concerned, precisely in 
the relation of controlling and subject offices. The overseers are 
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required to obey the guardians under penalties to be inflicted for 
disobedience, and the guardians have express power to give 
orders to the overseers.* There appears a clear inconsistency in 
the same person in one office giving directions to himself, and 
subjecting himself to penalties in another; and the two offices 
would, as we ar^ advised, be clearly incompatible in the same 
person, were it not for a doubt arising from the fact that a 
guardian cannot individually give any order, and that all direc- 
tions of the guardians must be given by a Board, at which three 
persons must be present and concur.j 

This reason for doubt existing, it has been considered proper 
to incline in favour of the right of choice by the constituency, and 
overseers have therefore been considered eligible as guardians, 
and many have been elected. 

There are, however, very conspicuous inconveniences and ano- 
malies arising out of this course. It modified considerably the 
position of different parishes in a Union; some having the same 
person for both overseer and guardian ; others having the benefit 
of the subordination of these officers generally contemplated by 
the law. When the overseer is a member of the Board of 
Guardians, the effective control over him in his capacity of over- 
seer is greatly diminished by his being enabled to deliberate and 
vote in his own case on the instructions to be given to him, and 
the responsibility to be enforced of him. The effect is a prac- 
tical accumulation of powers in overseers, and both a diminished 
responsibility in those officers, and less efficiency in the members 
of the Board of Guardians, 

The principal evil has hitherto been observed in the elections, 
in which overseers, being candidates for the office of guardian, 
are frequently accused, and are sometimes guilty, of paHiality in 
the admission of the claims and votes of the constituents, and in 
the general conduct of the election. Another striking evil is found 
in the difficulty with which contributions are enforced from the 
parishes whose overseers are members of the Board of Guardians. 

It therefore appears to us to be expedient that overseers should 
be declared ineligible to the office of guardian. 

The only possibility of inconvenience from this declaration 
would be, that in some of the places too small or too little popu- 
lous to provide both overseers and guardians, the latter office may 
be unfilled, and the parish may, therefore, be unrepresented at 
the Board of Guardians. This inconvenience, how^ever, can be 
partly provided against under the present law, which enables a 
parish to elect as its guardian any person, whether a rate-payer 
of the parish or not, so that he be qualified in any place within 
the Union. The most effectual remedy, however, for this incon- 
venience (which can only arise in very small places which are 
now represented at the Board by the appointment of a guardian 
* §§ 95. 54. t 5 38. 
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for each such place) will be found in the provision recommended 
by the Committee, for enabling the Commissioners to combine a 
certain number of such places for the election jointly of one or 
more guardians. 

The clauses in the Poor Law Amendment Act respecting the 
election of guardians (ss. 28, 40), and the regulations which the 
Commissioners have founded upon them, have, on the whole, 
worked well, considering the close scrutiny and the severe trial 
to which all laws for the conduct of elections are exposed. If 
there be any flaw in such a law, it is sure to be detected ; and if 
there be any opportunity for abuse, advantage is sure to be taken 
of it to the utmost. 

Numerous questions have arisen on the construction of the 
election clauses in the Act, and of our regulations founded thereon. 
The questions which have been found most embarrassing, and 
incapable in many cases of an equitable solution, are those which 
have regarded the qualification of voters by the payment of rates, 
the qualification of joint owners and joint occupiers, and the dis- 
tinction between matter of substance and matter of form in the 
various notices and writings requisite for the election. But when 
it is considered that each of the 580 Boards of Guardians is annu- 
ally elected, it is manifest that many such questions must arise 
under any law, however carefully framed. 

The experience of the elections which have taken place enables 
us, however, to offer a few suggestions for guarding against 
abuses in the election of guardians, and for otherwise improving 
the mode of conducting it. We will proceed to state these sug- 
gestions as shortly as is consistent with clearness. 

1. By the 40th section of the Poor Law Amendment Act it is 
provided, that *' no person shall be deemed a rate-payer, or be 
entitled to vote, or to do any other act, matter, or thing as such, 
under the provisions of this Act, unless he shall have paid the 
parochial rates and assessments made and assessed upon him 
for the period of one whole year, as well as those due from him 
at the time of so voting or acting, except such as shall have been 
made or become due within the six months immediately preceding 
such acting or voting." A diflSculty has arisen in practice 
respecting the extent of the terms " parochial rates and assess- 
ments " in the provision just cited. It is manifest that they com- 
prehend other rates than the poor-rate ; but it is not manifest 
which of such other rates they comprehend. For example, they 
certainly comprehend church-rates, and probably comprehend 
high way- rates: whether they comprehend other rates, such as 
burial-ground rates, watching, lighting, and paving rates, and 
parochial rates of a local character, for the repair of wharfs, 
bridges, &c., is doubtful. A literal construction of the terms 
^' parochial rates and assessments " in the clause just cited would 
in some cases have led to a very extensive disfranchisement of 
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rate-payers. Conceiving that extensive disfranchisements, on such 
grounds as these, were not contemplated by Parliament, we have 
inclined to adopt a construction as favourable to the franchise as 
the terms of the Act would permit. We think, however, that the 
words are of inconveniently wide signification; and we recom- 
mend that a payment of poor-rates alone, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Act, shall be held to qualify a rate-payer to vote in 
the election of guardians. 

2. By the 40th section of the Act it is provided, that *' it shall 
be lawful for any owner, from time to time, by writing under his 
hand, to appoint any person to vote as his proxy ; and every such 
appointment shall remain in force until revoked or recalled by 
such owner." The ground of allowing owners to vote by proxy 
was that they are likely to be non-resident, which of course can- 
not be the case to any great extent with occupiers. The power 
given by the provision just cited is liable to the abuse, that any 
number of proxies may be accumulated in the hands of a single 
person ; and if any person obtains a large number of them, he 
exercises' an undue influence upon the election. For example, 
we have been informed that one person at the election of guardians 
for the parish of Chelsea, in 1838, held 833 proxies ; and that 
the candidate who stood at the head of the poll, and for whom all 
these proxies were given, had only 1,138 votes. The abuse in 
question is further facilitated by the procuration being unlimited 
in time ; so that an absentee owner may almost lose sight of his 
vote. Since the powers of voting by proxy are given expressly 
by the Poor Law Amendment Act, they cannot be restrained by 
the Commissioners ; we therefore recommend that the provision 
in question be amended by limiting the number of proxies to be 
holden by any one person to four, and by limiting the time for 
which a procuration shall be valid to two years. This limitation 
of the number of proxies to be holden by one person would be, 
we believe, in analogy with the rule which obtains respecting 
proxies in the House of Lords. If it should be thought incon- 
venient to make any express limitation by Act of Parliament, the 
voting by proxy might be declared to be subject to the regula- 
tions of the Commissioners. 

3. It is likewise expedient that the Poor Law Commissioners 
should have a power of dividing parishes and townships into wards 
for the election of guardians.* This power would be particularly 
applicable to populous parishes situated in large towns ; and it 
would introduce a mode of voting similar to that prescribed by 
the Municipal Corporations Act. The Committee of the House 
of Commons recommend that the Commissioners should be 
invested with this power, for reasons which are stated in the evi- 
dence taken -by the Committee, and which we will shortly reca- 
pitulate. From the evidence of Mr. Power,t our Assistant Com- 

* Q. 3536—41. t See Second Annual Report, p. 13, 8vo. ed. 
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missioner, and Mr. Matthew Johnson,* formerly one of the 
guardians of the poor at Leeds, it appears thai, where the popu- 
lation is dense, elections of guardians are carried on more cheaply 
and expeditiously, and with less danger of confusion and error, if 
the votes are taken by small districts, than if they are given for 
the entire parish. From the evidence of Mr. Hickson,f one of 
the guardians of the West London Union, it further appears that 
the system of voting simultaneously, for a large number of can- 
didates whose names are circulated in a list, produces party elec- 
tions, prevents a discriminating choice on the part of the voter, 
founded on personal knowledge, and causes the interests of 
minorities or peculiar localities to be represented imperfectly or 
not at all. To these reasons it may be added, that where per- 
sons representing diflferent constituencies meet in one body, each 
constituency has a powerful inducement to select discreet and 
respectable men, whose opinions and characters are likely to pro- 
duce a favourable impression upon their colleagues. . But where 
the whole of a body is elected by a single constituency, the pre- 
dominant party is apt to run into extremes, and to disregard the 
character and moral worth of the candidates, knowing that the 
persons elected will all be agreed in their opinions. 

It is further recommended by the Committee, that " the Com- 
missioners should have the power of altering the number of 
guardians, from time to time, as the proportions of population in 
the diflferent parishes in the Union may vary ; and that, in the 
case of very small parishes being contiguous, one guardian should 
be allowed to serve for more than one parish ' (p. 37) . The 
power here adverted to would be peculiarly applicable to some of 
the Unions in the northern counties, where the townships, and 
not the parishes, usually relieve their poor, and where conse- 
quently, according to the present law, the guardians are usually 
returned by townships and not by parishes. On this subject we 
beg leave to refer your Lordship to a Report by Sir John 
Walsham, inserted in the Appendix B, No. 3. 

4. The resignation of an elected guardian is alluded to in s. 38 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act; but no mode or form of 
resignation is pointed out in the Act. Since the office is unpaid, 
a doubt has been entertained whether it is competent to a guardian 
to resign, or whether the office is not compulsory, like that of 
overseer or constable. We have on many occasions accepted the 
resignations of guardians ; but we think it desirable that a power 
of resigning, with the consent of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
should be given expressly to the elected guardians. 

5. A power of ordering a new election, in the event of the 
death, resignation, or other disqualification of a guardian, or in 
the event of the irregularity of an election, has, from the necessity 
of the case, been exercised by the Commissioners, but without any 

* Q. 4171, 72. t Q. 13,131—13,180. 
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express statutory authority. In order to obviate any doubt on 
this head, we recommend that the first part of sect. 25 of the Irish 
Poor Relief Act be extended to England. 

6. It sometimes happens at present that a dispute arises 
respecting ti person's title to act as an elected or an ex officio 
guardian. The Court of Queen's Bench has decided that it will 
not issue a writ of quo warranto to try the title of a guardian of 
the poor; and consequently, the only means by which such a 
question can now be brought to trial is for the guardians to turn 
the person out of their board-room, and for him to bring an action 
against them. In order to avoid the inconvenience caused by this 
circuitous proceeding, we propose that the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners should be empowered to determine every dispute of this 
nature by issuing an order under their hands and seal; and that 
this order should be liable to be brought before the Court of 
Queen's Bench by certiorari. We do not anticipate any serious 
objection to this arrangement, smce it would furnish an imme- 
diate and inexpensive means of making a provisional settlement 
of the dispute, and would at the same time facilitate the legal 
remedy of the parties if either should wish to obtain the decision 
of the Queen's Bench upon the question. 

7. We likewise recommend the 30th sect, of the Irish Act 
(which provides that the acts of the Board of Guardians shall not 
be vitiated by any irregularity in the election of an individual 
Guardian) shall be extended to England. 

With respect to conferring on the Commissioners a power of 
modifying the constituent parts of existing Unions, we will extract 
the recommendations of the Committee of the House of Com- 
liions : — 

•* Your Committee have observed that several petitions complain of 
the too great size of Unions, and in some instances of the selection of 
the parishes of which the Unions have been formed.. ..It may have 
happened that, in the first arrangement of so great a proportion 
of the country into Unions, some may have been too large, and others, 
perhaps, too small ; and in seme instances parishes may have been 
attached to one Union which would have been more conveniently 
placed in another. To remedy this state of things, your Committee 
are of opinion that it would be desirable to give to the Commissioners 
a power to reconstruct the Unions where the inconveniences referred to 
may be found to exist. At piesent they can only do so with the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the guardians of all the Unions affected by the 
change. But your Committee recommend that the Commissioners 
should have the power referred to, subject to this condition, that no 
parish should be taken from or added to a Union without its consent, 
expressed by its guardian. Some pecuniary interests of the parish 
which may be transferred would remain to be adjusted, and your Com- 
mittee think this may be Fafely left to the guardian of the parish, 
whose consent is to be a necessary condition, of the transfer,- and to the 
superintendence of the Commissioners, who can have none but a public 
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interest in the question. In all cases where it may be thought proper 
to alter the size of the Union, your Committee recommend that especial 
consideration be had to the easy access of the poor, and to the good 
attendance of the guardians at the Board; these conditions being in 
th^ir opinion of essential and paramount importance." — p. 34, 35.] 

We may here remark that if the power of modifying existing 
Unions, which is recommended by the Committee, were conferred 
upon the Commissioners, we should think it our duty to use such 
a power with the utmost caution, and to abstain from altering the 
component parts of existing Unions without very cogent reasons. 

The Committee likewise recommend that the Commissioners 
should receive a power of dissolving the Gilbert Incorporations, 
and of abrogating the powers created by local Acts for the relief 
of the poor. We are not prepared at present to report to your 
Lordship on the latter subject ; but, for the reasons stated in our 
Second, Third, and Fourth Annual Reports (1836, 1837, and 
1838), we strongly recommend that the impediment to the forma- 
tion of Unions, which is created by the Gilbert Incorporations, 
may be removed as soon as possible. 



III. The fundamental principle with respect to the legal relief 
of the poor is, that the condition of the pauper ought to be, on the 
whole, less eligible than that of the independent labourer. The 
equity and expediency of this principle are equally obvious. 
Unless the condition of the pauper is on the whole less eligible 
than that of the independent labourer, the law destroys the 
strongest motives to good conduct, steady industry, providence, 
and frugality among the labouring classes ; and induces persons, 
by idleness or imposture, to throw themselves upon the poor-rates 
for support. But if the independent labourer sees that a recur- 
rence to the poor-rates will, while it protects him against destitu- 
tion, place him in a less eligible position than that which he can 
attain to by his own industry, he is left to the undisturbed influence 
of all those motives which prompt mankind to exertion, fore- 
thought, and self-denial. On the other hand, the pauper has no 
just ground for complaint, if, at the same time that his physical 
wants are amply provided for, his condition should be less eligible 
than that of the poorest class of those who contribute to his sup- 
port. 

The truth of this principle has either been generally admitted, 
or, at least, has not been disputed; but the difficulty has con- 
sisted in applying it in practice. 

All distribution of relief in money or goods, to be spent or con- 
sumed by the pauper in his own house, is inconsistent with the 
principle in question. Money or goods given to paupers to be 
spent or consumed by themselves, as they may think proper, is in 
general more acceptable than an equal value earned as wages ; 
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inasmuch as it is unaccompanied by the pa.i:r3/ui condition of 
labour. 

Supposing, again, that the persons charged witfi fhe duty of re- 
lieving the poor relieve them with money or g-oods at their own 
houses, but attempt to exact some labour in return, this mode of 
relief is found to be equally inconsistent with the principle in ques- 
tion. If the remuneration of the labourer is independent of his 
industry or good conduct ; if the payment to him is considered not 
the wages of his labour, but the relief of his destitution ; he is ex- 
empt from the motives which ordinarily operate upon the inde- 
pendent labourer ; and his condition resembles that of a slave, 
whom his master is bound to maintain, but whom he cannot 
punish for idleness or misconduct. Moreover, the administra- 
tors of public relief have, in general, no means of finding profit- 
able employment for labourers in agriculture^ or other occupation 
in the open air. Accordingly, the gravel-pit, to which the over- 
seers used to send able-bodied paupers under the old system of 
poor-laws, was little more than a place in which the paupers as- 
sembled together in order to converse or pass the day in nearly 
total idleness. 

In order, therefore, to carry the above-mentioned principle into 
effect, it is necessary that the pauper should be relieved, not by 
giving him money or goods to be spent or consumed in his own 
house, but by receiving him into a public establishment. But a 
public establishment, if properly arranged, necessarily secures to 
its inmates a larger amount of bodily comforts than is enjoyed by 
an ordinary independent labourer in his own dwelling. For ex- 
ample, an inmate of a well-appointed Union workhouse lives in 
rooms more spacious, better ventilated, and better warmed ; his 
meals are better and more regularly served ; he is more warmly 
clad ; and he is better attended in sickness than if he were in his 
own cottage : moreover, all these benefits are supplied to him with 
perfect regularity, and without any forethought or anxiety on his 
part. Thus far, relief in a public establishment violates the prin- 
ciple above adverted to, and places the pauper in a more eligible 
condition than the indepenclent labourer. And yet humanity 
demands that all the bodily wants of the inmates of a public 
establishment should be amply provided for. The only expedient, 
therefore, for accomplishing the end in view, which humanity 
permits, is to subject the pauper inmate of a public establishment 
to such a system of labour, discipline, and restraint, as shall be 
sufficient to outweigh, in his estimation, the advantages which he 
derives from the bodily comforts which he enjoys. This is the 
only mode, consistent with humanity, of rendering the condition 
of the pauper less eligible than that of the independent labourer ; 
and upon this principle the English Union workhouses have been 
organized. 

We proceed to explain the regulations which we have established 
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only would all the aged of the labouring class be maintained at 
the public expense, and the burdens of the community be thus 
enormously increased ; but the habits of forethought and industry 
in the young, who, exerting themselves for their future benefit, 
find an immediate reward in the increase of their presfent welfare, 
— habits which, we rejoice to say, are daily developing themselves 
throughout the labouring portion of the community, — would be 
discouraged and finally extinguished. 

The regulations which we have issued for the government of 
workhouses were framed by us under the strongest conviction of 
the correctness of the views which we have thus stated, and of the 
benefits which might be expected to flow from the workhouse 
system ; and, supported by that conviction, and by a deep sense 
of the importance of the duties intrusted to us, we have hitherto 
maintained them, not only against the attacks of those who were 
inimical to the Poor Law. Amendment Act, but, what has been a 
matter of more difficulty, against the gradual attempts of those 
who, although approving of the general principles of the work- 
house system, have nevertheless sought to introduce injudicious 
relaxations in its details. 

We shall take this occasion to offer upon these regulations a few 
observations which may possibly lead your Lordship to the con- 
clusion that, if we have executed this part of our duty firmly and 
perseveringly, we have shown no disposition to neglect the comfort 
and well-being of the workhouse inmates, or to disregard the 
sympathies of those who interest themselves in their welfare. 

If the rules we have issued for workhouses be examined, they 
will be found to consist of two classes of regulations : L Those 
which are necessary for the maintenance of good order in any 
building in which considerable numbers of persons of both sexes 
and of different ages reside : 2. Those which are necessary, not 
for that purpose, but in order that these establishments may not 
be almshouses, but workhouses in the proper meaning of the 
term, and may produce the results which the Legislature intended. 
^ By far the greater part of the regulations belong to the first of 
these classes. 

The separation of the sexes, as contradistinguished from the 
separation of families, appears to be imperatively called for on 
grounds of decency and morality. 

The separation of the aged and infirm from the able-bodied, 
and the latter from the young; the providing a nursery for 
the infants, with every facility of access on the part of the mothers, 
and a school for those who are capable of receiving instruction ; 
the regularity of hours and of meals ; the maintenance of clean- 
liness, order, and decorum; the provisions for the medical attend- 
ance and religious instruction of the inmates of the workhouse ; 
and the duties enjoined on the various officers to secure these 
objects ; must be deemed by all to be arrangements essential for 
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the physical and moral well-being of the large assemblage of 
families dwelling in the Workhouse, whatever may be the other 
objects for which the Workhouse has been constituted. 

The few regulations which belong to the second class above 
adverted to, and which may be considered as essentially Work- 
house regulations, are comprehended under the following heads : — 

1. Those regulations which require work to be performed by 
the inmates who are capable of labour. 

2. Those, which relate to the dietary. 

3. Those which restrict the going out of the Workhouse, or the 
admission of strangers therein. 

4. Such of the arrangements for classification as tend to the 
separation of members of the same family. 

As to the first of these subjects — the labour to be performed 
in the Workhouse : — the justice and expediency of requiring it are 
so universally acknowledged, that we deem it unnecessary to say 
more than that we have endeavoured to devise such modes of em- 
ployment as shall interfere in the least with the field of industry 
open to the independent labourer. 

To the three latter subjects, however, we wish to call your 
Lordship's special attention, for it is these prohibitions and 
restrictions which have been held up to the public as odious and 
tyrannical, and have led those who opposed the law to stigmatise 
the Workhouse as a bastile^ and the dietary as a slow process of 
starvation. We shall, therefore, briefly place before your Lord- 
ship what we have done, and propose to do, in reference to those 
points as regards all the different classes in the Workhouse. 

The dietaries which we have proposed or permitted have, as 
your Lordship is aware, been framed with the intention of giving 
to the inmates of the Workhouse an adequate supply of whole- 
some food, not superior in quantity or quality to that which the 
labouring classes in the respective neighbourhoods provide for 
themselves. 

Profiting by the experience derived from the best managed 
Workhouses existing previously to the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, we framed six different dietaries,* — and transmitted them, not 
^authoritatively but suggestively, to the several Boards of Guar- 
dians, who either adopted one of them, or made such additions or 
modifications as the circumstances of the district, or the habits of 
the population might require. 

We have usually acquiesced in the proposed additions or modi- 
fications, and we have, moreover, promptly sanctioned any change 
which the state of the health of the inmates, or of any class of 
them, might, in the opinion of the Guardians and their medical 
officers, require. 

The subjoined table of the quantity of food given to a man and 
his wife and five children, according to the. least of the scales of 

* See Second Annual Report, App. A., No. 7. 
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dietary, and its weekly cost, at present prices, will, we trust, 
relieve us from the necessity of entering into a vindication of its 
sufficiency, although it may possibly expose us to a charge of a 
contrary nature, that we have provided for the pauper more 
amply than the hard-working labourer with a family could 
accomplish for himself by his own exertions. 

Estimated Cost of Maintaining a Family consisting of a Man, his 
Wife, and five Children — three above the age of nine years — for 
one Week ; supposing each member of the family to be dieted as in 
Table No. I., the children under nine years of age receiving only 
half the allowance of the mother. 





Bread . . . 
Meat . . . 
Cheese . . . 
Putatots 
Suet Pudding . 
Broth . . . 
Gruel . . . 


Men. 


Women. 


Children 
above Nine. 


Children 
under Nine. 


434oz.a:271b8. at2if. 

90 „ =5i lbs. at ^. 

48 „ = 3 lbs. at 5(/. 

9 lbs. at id, 

74 „ =:4i lbs. at U. 

^^}ll7pt..atK . 


«. d. 

4 6 
2 oj 

1 3 
2i 
9 

2 5i 


84 oz. 

15 „ 
8„ ' 
IJlb. 

14 „ 
9 pints. 

10* „ 


70 oz. 
15 „ 

8 „ 
Hlb. 

12 „ 

9 pints. 

ioi„ 


210 oz. 
45 „ 
24 „ 
4* lb. 
36 ,. 
27 pints. 
31i „ 


70 oz. 
15 „ 

8 „ 
lilb. 

12 „ 

9 pints. 

ioi„ 


11 7i 



Although we have studiously endeavoured to give the inmates 
of Workhouses an adequate supply of nutritious food, we have 
not been insensible to the danger which would result from the 
impression that they were better off, as respects food, than the 
independent poor; and we have endeavoured to prevent this 
impression, by ejccluding from the dietary everything in the 
nature of luxuries. 

On this ground we have interdicted the use of beer in Work- 
houses, unless where its continuance has been in special cases 
considered requisite for the health of any individual inmates; 
and we have confined the use of tea to the aged and infirm. 

With regard to the restraints upon going out of the Workhouse, 
there has been considerable exaggeration of their strictness. 

As respects the children up to the age of 14, we enforce no 
further restrictions than are usual in schools ; on the contrary, 
we have authorized, and in some cases introduced, such arrange- 
ments for the exercise and amusement of this class as may con- 
duce to the preservation of their health, the development of their 
physical faculties, and the improvement of their morals. 

As regards the aged and infirm, we permit and encourage 
employment or exercise in the gardbn of the Workhouse ; or if 
the locality does not admit of this, then such exercise as may 
be necessary for the preservation of health. We allow leave of 
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absence to be granted by the Board of Guardians, on any rea- 
sonable cause or occasion, taking proper securities for the per- 
mission not being abused. We likewise authorize the Guardians 
to permit the visits of the paupers' friends on convenient occa- 
sions. 

As regards the able-bodied, we sanction their being allowed 
to quit the Workhouse in search of work, and also in any case of 
particular emergency, such as the death or illness of a relative. 

As to all these classes, when the opportunity arrives for their 
procuring the means of supporting themselves, the Workhouse 
door is open to them ; and we have merely required three hours' 
notice to be given, in order that the master may make such ar- 
rangements as may be necessary, on re-delivering to them their 
clothes, and for making the necessary entries in the Workhouse 
books. The permission to go out to church, or to other places 
of worship, which is immediately connected with this subject, 
will be separately noticed in a* subsequent part of this Report. 
We will only say here, that we should not deem ourselves justi- 
fied in imposing any restrictions on this point, merely for the 
sake of rendering the Workhouse less attractive. 

With respect to the admission of strangers into the Workhouse, 
we have made no detailed regulations, but have left the necessary 
restrictions to be imposed according to the discretion of the 
Guardians, having only guarded the general discipline of the 
Workhouse by directing that the visits to paupers should take 
place in a separate room, and in the presence of the master or 
matron. As connect ed^with this branch of Workhouse discipline, 
we may mention, that our regulations authorize the guardians 
to take the measures necessary for preventing the introduction of 
spirits, wine, beer, and other articles of food, which, in addition 
to other obvious inconveniences, would take from them the con- 
trol of the dietary of the inmates. 

As regards the separation of families, it may, to a certain 
extent, be considered as belonging to the first class of regulations 
to which we have adverted, for it is obviously impossible to pro- 
vide for the cohabitation of married couples in a public establish- 
ment, with any regard to decency, without giving a separate 
apartment to each couple;— an arrangement, the expense of 
which would preclude its adoption, and which would create other 
insurmountable difficulties as to order, discipline, and cleanliness 
in the Workhouse. t 

Admitting, however, for the sake of argument, that such sepa- 
rate apartments could be provided, the domicile thus afforded to 
indigent couples would change the character of the institution 
for these couples, — it would forthwith become an almshouse, in 
which not only food, clothing, medical and spiritual aid, but even 
the comfort of a separate home would be provided at the public 
expense.- We trust that, after what we have already stated, it 

E 2 
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is needless to dwell on the mischievous results which would in- 
evitably follow from such a practice. 

Respecting, as we do, the statements and motives of many of 
those who, from not understanding the real benevolence of the 
Workhouse system, have looked only to the condition of the 
inmates and their immediate comfort, without reference to the 
effect of that condition on the labouring classes in general, we 
have, nevertheless, been surprised at some of the objections 
which have been made to the separation of husband and wife in ' 
the Workhouse. 

The language of Scripture has been borrowed in order to 
attack this consequence of the rules of classification, and has been 
most singularly misapplied. The text " Whom God hath joined 
let no man put asunder,^ has been quoted, not only by political 
agitators, but by ministers of religion; and an attempt has been 
made to brand with the stigma of impiety those who are re- 
. sponsible for this part of the Workhouse system. It is hardly 
possible to conceive that those who have availed themselves of 
this passage could have been ignorant that it has not the re- 
motest connexion with the subject to which it has been thus pro- 
fanely applied, that it relates solely to the question of divorce 
and to the dissolution of the tie of marriage, and has no reference 
to the temporary separation of husband and wife, which the 
various incidents of human life often render necessary. 

Those who have thus misapplied these words appear to have 
entirely overlooked the consequences to which such misappli- 
cation would lead them ; that if there be impiety in the regula- 
tions for classification in a Workhouse, the penal laws pf this 
country, which recognise not only the temporary separation but 
the permanent removal of a man from his wife, are liable to a 
siniilar charge; and that the arrangements in ships and in 
barracks, and the regulations not only of the best managed . 
Workhouses previous to the passing of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, but of all well-regulated public establishments of an elee- 
mosynary character, both here and on the Continent, which 
almost invariably place the inmates of different sexes in different 
apartments, notwithstanding some of them may be married 
couples, — are in like manner contrary to the injunction which is 
derived from the sacred text thus erroneously interpreted. 

We permit the Guardians, however, in special cases, to depart 
from the rule in favour of aged married couples, as will appear 
from the following regulation:* — 

" If for any special reason it shall at any time appear to the majority 
of the Board of Guardians to be desirable to suspend the above rule 
on behalf of any married couple, being paupers of the first and fourth 
classes, the Guardians shall be at liberty to agree to tlieir having 
sleeping apartments to themselves, detached from the other paupers. 
Such resolution, and the reasons for which they deem the suspension 

* See Workhouse Regulations, First Annual Report, App'. A., No^ 9, 
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of the order to be desirable, shall be duly entered in the minute book* 
and a copy of the same shall be transmitted to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners for their consent and approval; without which the said 
resolution shall be of no effect." 

The applications for this indulgence have been but few, which 
we attribute to the two following circumstances : 1 . that in many 
cases of aged and infirm couples, it is found more conducive 
to their comfort that they should not sleep in the same apart- 
ment; and 2. that the total number of aged and infirm couples 
in Workhouses is very limited, inasmuch as such couples are 
usually relieved at their own homes. 

The practical result of our regulations, so far as they relate to 
the separation of families, appears to be as follows : — 

1. That we do not require or permit the separation of children 
under seven years old from their mothers. 

2. That we do not require aged and infirm paupers to be re- 
lieved only in the workhouse. 

3. That we permit the Guardians to allow aged and infirm 
couples to be together in any particular case in which such an 
exception can reasonably be required. 

To these we must add the declaration of our intention to place 
upon a more definite footing the intercourse between parents and 
children, and the occasional communication of aged and infirm 
couples at reasonable times during the day. 

The restriction, therefore, is for the most part confined to able- 
bodied inmates of the Workhouse, whose residence therein is so 
rare and brief, as to leave them no just ground of complaint 
that they are subjected to that privation of domestic intercourse 
for a short period, which the most diligent and enterprising of 
their class, and indeed of the higher classes also, willingly un- 
dergo to enable them to obtain the means of independent support. 

We close our observations on this topic by stating, — that we 
shall carefully watch the feeling of the labouring classes on the 
subject of the Workhouse; that if we find from experience (con- 
trary to our expectation) that the strictness of the present regu- 
lations is such as to deter those who are really destitute from 
applying for relief, until they have undergone privations so severe 
as to lead to injurious consequences, we shall make such modifi- 
cations in the Workhouse rules as may be best calculated to 
prevent such a result ; if, on the contrary, we shall find that the 
Workliouse becomes more attractive than a life of independent 
labour, we shall not shrink from the duty of placing such further 
restrictions on the inmates of these establishments as may appear 
necessary to avert, what might otherwise be apprehended, the 
failure of the Workhouse system. 

An important set of questions has arisen in respect to the 
provision of religious assistance and instruction to the inmates of 
Workhouses. 
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The 19th section of the Poor Law Amendment Act provides 
that— 

*' No rules, orders, or reg^ulations of the said Commissioners, nor 
any by-laws at present in force or to be hereafter made, shall oblige 
any inmate of any Workhouse to attend any religious service which 
may be celebrated in a mode contrary to the religious principles of 
such inmate, nor shall authorize the education of any child in such 
Workhouse in any religious creed other than that professed by the 
parents or surviving parent of such child, and to which such parents or 
parent shall object, or, in the case of an orphan, to which the godfather 
or godmother of such orphan shall so object." 

These provisions have been strictly complied with. No inmate 
of a Workhouse has, as far as we are aware^been obliged to attend 
any religious service without his consent, nor has any child in a 
Workhouse been educated in any creed to which his parents or 
other natural protector objected. The same section further pro- 
vides that — 

' •* It shall and may be lawful for any licensed minister of the religious 
persuasion of any inmate of such Workhouse, at all times in the day, 
on the request of such inmate, to Visit such Workhouse for the purpose 
of affording religious assistance to such inmate, and also for the purpose 
of instructing his child or children in the principles of their religion." 

From these provisions it appears that whilst the Act contem- 
plates the performance of divine service in Workhouses by chap- 
lains of the Established Church, it protects the religious creed of 
each inmate, and excludes the possibility of the admission of cler- 
gymen, or ministers of any denomination, into Workhouses for 
the purpose of making converts. 

The great majority of the inmates of Workhouses in England 
and Wales are members of the Established Church. Now, since 
it is desirable for the maintenance of due discipline that the able- 
bodied inmates should not go out of the house, since the aged, 
infirm, and sick are in general unable to do so, and since religious 
instruction ought to be provided for the children, we have recom- 
mended to the Boards of Guardians the appointment'of a clergy- 
man of the Established Church as Chaplain for the Workhouse, 
and our recommendation has in general been attended to. The 
conditions under which we have permitted the attendance of the 
inmates of Workhouses at divine service out of the Workhouse are 
stated in the Commissioners' Minutes of 12th March and 14th 
June, 1838, which are printed in the Appendix to their Fifth 
Annual Report.* 

Doubts have been expressed by some Boards of Guardians 
whether the Poor Law Amendment Act confers any power of ap- 
pointing Chaplains of Workhouses. The Commissioners have 
consulted the law officers of the Crown on the subject, and their 
opinion, together with the case pn which it was founded, is in- 

* Fifth Annual Report, App. A., Nos. 1 & 2. 
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sorted in the Appendix to our Fifth Annual Report.* The law 
officers of the Crown are of opinion that the Act empowers the 
Boards of Guardians to appoint a Workhouse Chaplain, provided 
he be a clergyman of the Established Church. In order, however, 
to obviate any doubt, we recommend the enactment of a provision 
(similar to the 48th section of the Irish Poor Relief Act), autho- 
rizing the Commissioners to direct the Boards of Guardians to 
appoint a Chaplain of the Established Church. 

A difficulty has arisen with respect to another religious service 
performed for paupers, viz., their burial. 

The English law does not (as we are advised) define precisely . 
on what persons the obligation to bury a dead body is incumbent. 
It is probable that the person who has the custody of a dead body, 
or the occupier of the house in which it is deposited, is bound to 
inter it ; and it is moreover probable that he is bound to give it 
Christian burial. But, whatever the law may be, it has been the 
practice for the parish to bury all paupers, including casual pau- 
pers, at its expense. This practice is not, as far as we are aware, 
liable to any serious objection ; but it is important that the lia- 
bility of the parish to bury should be precisely determined. We 
therefore recommend that, where a poor person dies within his 
Union, he should be buried at the cost of his own parish ; and 
that, where a poor person does not die within his Union, he should 
be buried at the cost of the parish from which, if a pauper, he was 
receiving relief at the time of his death, or, if not a pauper, in 
which he died. 

A question has likewise arisen in many Unions respecting the 
liability of the parish to pay a fee to the clergyman for the burial of 
a pauper.f When consulted by Boards of Guardians, we have re- 
commended that, wherever it has been customary to pay a fee for 
burials to thie clergyman, such fee should be paid by the parish 
on the burial of the pauper. There does not, however^, appear 
to be any express authority for the exaction of such a fee in the 
case of a person dying within the parish. It is highly inexpedi- 
ent that disputes should arise between clergymen and the Union 
or parochial authorities on such a subject; and we recommend 
that the question should be settled by an enactment, either that 
every pauper shall be buried, without the payment of a fee, in the 
parish where he dies, or that a certain fee shall be paid to the 
clergyman on the burial of every pauper, whether he be buried in 
the parish in which he died^ or not. 

One of the most important subjects connected with the manage- 
ment of Workhouses is the training of the children who are reared 
in them ; a duty expressly imposed on the Commissioners by the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, s. 15. 

It is to be expected that a large proportion of th? inmates of 

* Fifth Annual Report, App. A, No. 3. 
i Ibid, App. A, No. 5. 
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Workhouses should consist of orphans, and of bastards and other 
children deserted by their parents. 

The following statement shows the number of adults and chil- 
dren in the Workhouses at Midsummer, 1838: — 

Quarter ended 
Midsummer, 1838. 
Total number of children under 16 years in the 

Workhouses of 478 Unions ..... 42,767 

Total number of paupers above 16 years in the 
' Workhouses of 478 Unions 54,743 



Total in-door paupers in 478 Unions . . 97,510 

The number of children imder two years of age in 478 Unions, 
as estimated from the number in the Unions in Cambridge and 
Essex, is 4,090. Consequently, the total number of children be- 
tween 2 and 1 6 years of age, in 478 Unions, would, on the same 
ratio, be 38,677. 

It further appears from the preceding statment that 42,767 out 
of 97,510, or nearly half of the entire number of the inmates of 
the Union Workhouses, are children under 16 years of age. 

If all the parishes in England and Wales were under the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, the total number of children in the Work- 
houses would, as estimated from the numbers just stated, be as 
follows : — 

Children under 16 years of age 64,570 

Children between the ages of 2 and 16 years . . 56,835 
The importance of securing a good religious, moral, and indus- 
trial education for the numerous children reared in the Work- 
houses induced us, at an early period of the Commission, to be- 
.stow a careful attention upon the subject. A full account of the 
measures adopted by us for the furtherance of improvements in 
the education ■ of children in Workhouses will be found in our 
Fourth and Fifth Annual Reports (1838 and 1839), and in Dr. 
Kay's Reports appended to them.* 

An investigation of the circumstances of the children in the 
several Workhouses, and of the means of affording them adequate 
instruction, soon convinced us that the instruction of pauper chil- 
dren must remain imperfect, so long as the pauper children of 
each Union are reared in the Workhouse belonging to the Union. 
The number of children of both sexes in each Workhouse rarely 
exceeds 50 or 60, and sometimes does not amount to more than 
20 or 30. So small a number of children cannot be advantage- 
• ously distributed Into classes, for the purposes of instruction, nor 
are they of sufficient importance to induce the rate-payers to in- 
cur the expenses requisite for providing them with competent 
teachers. Moreover, the number of teachers is unnecessarily 
augmented, and the difficulty of procuring them increased, by es- 

* Fourth Annual Report, App. B, No. 3; Fifth Annual Report, App. A, No. 4, and 
App. C, No. 1. 
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tablishiog a school for pauper children in every Workhouse. The 
inspection of the schools for pauper children is likewise rendered 
much more difficult by the multiplication of their number which 
results from the present system. 

These considerations (together with others to which we need not 
here advert) show the expediency of congregating pauper chil- 
dren into large bodies, for the purposes of education. Accord- 
ingly, the Committee of the House of Commons have recom- 
mended that the law should be amended so as to give facilities for 
the accomplishment of this object, as will appear from the follow- 
ing passage in their Report : — 

*' Your Committee, in commenting on the evidence of Mr. Hickson, 
have already adverted to his observations on the education of pauper 
children, and they have received much information from Dr. Kay on 
the same subject, to which he appears to have paid particular attention. 
Dr. Kay recommends the establishment of county or district schools, 
in which a good education should be given to the children, including, 
besides religious and moral instruction, a traininp^ in habits and pur- 
suits of industry likely to be of use to them in after life. The children 
to whom this arrangement would especially apply are bastards and 
orphans, or deserted children, whose residence in the Workhouse is 
much more permanent than in the case of the children of able-bodied 
labourers. He describes the education in workhouses to be necessarily 
bad, in consequence of their occasional unavoidable intercourse with 
the other inmates of the establishment, the want of sufficient space, and 
the inferiority of the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses whose services 
can be commanded at the salary which each Workhouse can afford to 
pay. It is his opinion, that the children of the poor possess many 
advantages when brought up at home, in acquiring a skill in the com- 
mon pursuits of industry, and a knowledge of domestic economy, 
which can hardly be taught successfully in the Workhouse. It would 
be his object to provide instruction of this nature. He mentions the 
schools of the Children's Friend Society, at Hackney-wick, and at 
Chiswick, and Lady Noel Byron's school, at Ealing, and some Scotch 
schools, as instances in which the experiment has been made with 
success. Dr. Kay expresses his belief, that if Unions were com- 
bined for the purpose of supporting county or district schools, a much 
more efficient system of instruction and training might be adopted, and 
at much less expense than attends the instruction now given in the 
workhouses. The saving of expense would arise from the reduced 
number of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, and froni a similar 
reduction in the provision of books, furniture, and implements of 
different descriptions, which would be necessary for one establishment, 
as compared with* what would be required tor many. Your Coin- 
mittee cannot doubt that the schools conducted on the principles de- 
scribed by Mr. Hickson and Dr. Kay would provide for those unfortu- 
nate objects of charity an education which would ,be to them of the 
greatest value ; nor are they less convinced that it is both the duty and 
interest of the community to take all practicable means for giving to 
children thus left without any, or with little, natural protection, such 
an education as shall afford the best security for their becoming honest 
and useful members of society. They believe that the establishment of 
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district schools, under proper regulations, would tend to accon^plish 
this object ; and they are confirmed in this opinion, not merely by the 
considerations arising out of the evidence they have received, but by 
observing that a suggestion of the same nature had been made by the 
Committee on Poor Laws in 1817. The Committee have therefore 
no hesitation in recommending that the Commissioners be empowered, 
with the consent of the guardians, to combine parishes or Unions, for 
the support arid management of district schools, and to regulate the 
distribution of the expenses of such establishments." — pp. 36, 37. 

By enabling the CommissioneFS to form a combination of 
Unions for the joint education of the pauper children belonging 
to such Unions, under a common board of management, to be 
elected by the several Boards of Guardians so combined, the 
Legislature would provide the means of affording an efficient and 
economical training in industry, morality, and religion to the 
pauper children. 

Several Boards of Guardians have addressed to us communi- 
cations respecting the difficulties which exist under the present 
law respecting the education of the pauper children ; and the 
Board of Guardians of the St. Albans Union has recently come 
to the following resolution : — 

" That it is the opinion of this board, that no good system of indus- 
trial education can be effectually carried on where the number of the 
children is limited to those of a single Union \ and that, in order to 
obtain the advantages of such an education as will give to the children 
habits of industry, and enable them to gain their livelihood in future, 
it is highly desirable that such children as are likely to be permanently 
chargeable should be sent from several Unions, and placed together in 
a central school for that purpose." 

The plan of congregating pauper children for purposes of 
education, which has been recommended by the Committee of 
the House of Commons, has, owing to an accident of legislation, 
been tried in the neighbourhood of London, and, under the 
superintendence of the Poor Law Commissioners, it has produced 
very beneficial results. 

The 7th Geo. III., c. 39, provides that all pauper children 
under the age of six years, belonging to any of the 17 parishes 
without the walls of London, of the 23 parishes in Middlesex 
and Surrey, being within the bills of mortality and the liberty of 
the Tower of London, and of the 10 parishes within the city and 
liberty of Westminster, shall be sent into the country, to a dis- 
tance not less than three miles from any part of the cities of 
London and Westminster, there to be nursed and maintained at 
the charge of their respective parishes. 

The consequence of this enactment (combined with con- 
siderations of health and convenience) has been that the pauper 
children of the metropolitan parishes have been sent to large 
establishments in the neighbourhood of London, where they have 
been fed, clothed, maintained, and educated by persons who 
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have contracted with the parishes for these purposes. The sys- 
tem in question has been known by the name of " farming out 
the poor." The contractors for the maintenance of pauper 
children have, in many instances^ taken contracts from several 
parishes at the same time, so that a single establishment has 
contained the pauper children of several parishes. One of the 
largest establishments of this kind is Mr. Aubin's at Norwood,* 
which now (December, 1839) contains 1093 children from four 
Unions, and four parishes under separate Boards of Guardians. 
A particular attention has been paid to this school by Dr. Kay, 
our Assistant Commissioner for the metropolitan district, and 
important improvements have been introduced into it, an account 
of which is given in Dr. Kay's Report of 1st May, 1839.t These 
improvements could not have been introduced if the large 
number of the children had not afforded the requisite facilities ; 
and similar improvements might be introduced more extensively 
if the law permitted in the rest of the country that system of 
management for pauper children which has been established in 
the metropoUtan parishes, in consequence of the enactment to 
which we have just adverted. 

Before we quit the subject of the education of pauper children. 



* Number of Children in the Norwood Establish ment- 


_ 


City of London Union. 




224 
187 




411 


[Eatt London Union. 




^P-^MJ^e^ale.: .' : 


129 
118 




247 


Eton Union, 




1 T»a*;.u (Males 


11 
9 




20 


St, Saviour' t Union, Souikwark. 




^p-ri^-ISeB : : : 


99 

78 



Parish of Si, Giles, Camberwell. 

1 r>..:.T. (Males , . , 40 

1 Pansh |f^„^i,3 .... 20 

Parish of St. Olave, Southwark. 

, n . 1 (Males ... 6 

1 Parish {j-g^,,, ... 6 
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we may mention that the powers of the guardians for the custody 
of pauper children are not defined by any statutory enactment. 
Every adult pauper can at any time quit a werkhouse, upon giv- 
ing reasonable notice to the master ; but it is manifest that the 
Guardians would not be justified in allowing children to leave the 
Workhouse and roam about without a protector. When consulted 
on the subject, we have expressed an opinion that the Guardians 
of the poor stand in the relation of natural Guardians to the 
children in the workhouse. In order, however, to prevent the 
existence of any doubt on this important point, we recommend 
that the Guardians of the poor should be declared to possess the 
powers, with respect to pauper children under the age of 16, 
having no natural or testamentary guardians, which are pos- 
sessed at common law by a guardian for nurture. 

The principle of forming combinations of Unions is properly 
applicable to other classes of paupers ^than children, — viz., to 
lunatics and idiots, blind, deaf and dumb, and the like. The 
provision for pauper lunatics is at present very defective in many 
parts of the country, and cannot be materially improved without 
a change in the existing law.* The existing law, however, is 
chiefly defective with respect to idiots and lunatics not dangerous. 
The number of non- dangerous lunatics who are chargeable to 
their parishes appears to be very considerable ;t and since the ex- 
pense of sending a pauper to a county lunatic asylum is in general 
large, and lunatics who are not dangerous do not absolutely 
require restraint, paupers of this class are either allowed to 
wander about the country in a miserable and disgusting state, or 
they are maintained in Workhouses, in which, however, there is 
no power of confining them against their will. Great advantage 
would therefore be derived from an enactment enabling Unions 
to combine for the purpose of maintaining non-dangerous idiots 
and lunatics, and empowering the Board of management to 
detain such persons so long as their mind remains unsound. It 
would likewise be highly expedient to enable parishes and 
Unions in the metropolis to combine for the purpose of maintain- 
ing disorderly or lewd women in separate Workhouses, where the 
discipline, might be more strict than in an ordinary Workhouse, 
and where such abandoned women might be prevented from cor- 
rupting their more decent associates, whom misfortune may have 
reduced to pauperism. Communications on the lattei: subject 
have been addressed to us by some of the Metropolitan Boards 
of Guardians, which we annex in the Appendix. J 

It is indeed probable that the powers required for the com- 
bining of Unions foj- those purposes would be fuund to be already 
in existence. The 9 Geo. 1. c. 7, enables the overseers of parishes, 
with the consent of the parishioners, to combine for the purpose 

* See Mr. Gilbert's Report for Devon, Second Annual Report, App. B. No. 9. 
t See Third Annual Report, App. C, No. 8; 
• + Appendix B, No. 7. 
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of obtaining Workhouses ; and enables parishes having Work- 
houses to contract with others not having sufficient Workhouses 
for the maintenance of the poor of the latter : the effect of these 
provisions^ combined with those of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, appears to be to enable the Guardians of one Union having 
a sufficient house for the purpose of lodging and maintaining any 
class of poor, to contract with other Unions for the maintenance 
of the poor of the latter; the Guardians having, for the purposes 
of Unions, all the powers of contracting for the bedding and 
maintenance of the poor which were formerly possessed by the 
overseers and vestries for the use of parishes. But the difficulty 
which has been experienced by Guardians in asserting atiy powers 
not given to them by expressions the most direct and incapable 
of dispute, has been such in this and in many other cases, as to 
render it unadvisable for them to resort to provisions of this de- 
scription. We therefore suggest that these powers should be 
clearly given to the Board of Guardians by a direct enactment, 
in which may be introduced detailed provisions for carrying the 
object into effect in a manner more perfectly adapted than those 
of the statute of George I. to the existing system of administra- 
tion. 



IV. Having stated the principles which we have followed in 
the dispensation of relief by means of Workhouses, we proceed to 
the subject of out-door relief, or relief administered to paupers 
not in a Workhouse. 

The persons to whom out-door relief is given belong for the 
most part to one of the following classes : — 
• 1. Aged and infirm persons wholly unable to work. 

2. Persons not able-bodied, but who, from age or infirmity, are 
deemed unable to maintain themselves entirely. 

3. Able-bodied persons. 

With respect to persons of the first of these classes, the 27th 
section of the Poor Law Amendment Act enables two justices to 
require that out-door as contradistinguished from in-door relief, 
should be administered in any case where one of the justices is 
personally cognisant of the inability of the party. From the 
nature of this proviso, it would appear that the Legislature con- 
templated the issue of some regulations on our part, or the adop- 
tion of some rule on the part of Boards of Guardians, requirino- 
the persons who are the objects of this proviso to receive relief only 
in the Workhouse. We have, however, in very few instances 
limited the discretion of the Guardians to giving out- door relief 
to this class of persons ; and it is not our intention to issue any 
such rule in reference to this branch of relief, unless we shall see, 
in any particular Union or Unions, frauds or abuses imperatively 
calling for our interference. 
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With regard to the able-bodied, your Lordship is already aware 
that as the Workhouses in the several Unions have been com- 
pleted, and as the general circumstances of the districts might 
permit, we have issued orders prohibiting out-door relief to able- 
bodied male paupers. This measure, and the gradual mode of 
its introduction, received the approbation of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, and we have therefore continued to adopt 
the like course during the present year. The counties to which 
the prohibition wholly or in part now extends are the following : — 
Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Chester, Derby, Devon, 
Dorset, Essex, Gloucester, Hereford, Herts, Huntingdon, Kent, 
Leicester, Lincoln, Middlesex, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Salop, Somerset, Southampton, Stafford, 
Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Wilts, Worcester, Anglesea, 
Brecon, Carmarthen, Denbigh, Flint, Glamorgan, Pembroke, 
Radnor. In these Unions, the allowance system, or relief in aid 
of wages, may be considered as almost totally extinguished, so 
far as respects able-bodied male paupers and their families. The 
only remains of it are to be found in certain irregular practices, 
to which, if they were not occasionally suggested by erroneous 
notions of humanity, we should give the appellation of fraudulent 
We allude to attempts which have been made to re-establish this 
pernicious system through private subscriptions, by which funds 
have been raised to be doled out like the poor-rates in weekly 
allowances to all labourers having more than three or four chil- 
dren. The highway-rates also have been illegally resorted to for 
purposes of a like nature, as appears in the evidence before the 
Committee on the Highways Act. 

The following extract from a Report by Mr. Parker, Assistant 
Commissioner, dated Oxford, October 12, 1839, will further illus- 
trate this subject : — 

" With regard to the Unions in Gloucestershire and Warwickshire, 
there is nothing particularly calling for remark either for or against 
their management, except that there is a strong feeling, as indeed there 
is in Oxfordshire, in favour of out-relief. The ostensible reason as- 
signed for this is sympathy, but the real reason (which is sometimes 
though rarely acknowledged) is a desire to keep doWn wages. Several 
of the Guardians advocate out-relief to large families (not from the 
poor-rates, but from subscriptions) at those seasons when employment 
is most scarce, or the necessities of the labourer most urgent. I have 
failed to convince them of the impolicy of their views, and it is not likely 
I should when we cannot agree upon premises. They will not admit 
that every labourer should be remunerated according to his labour, and 
I deny the policy of remunerating labourers according to the extent 
of their families. 

" The practice of raising funds to assist large families is so peculiarly 
injurious to the labouring class, that I cannot but deprecate it in the 
strongest manner — it has quite as injurious a tendency as out-door 
relief, and makes the labourer entirely dependent upon the caprice of 
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individuals. Subscriptious, where they are raised, are relied upon by 
the labouring classes as much as out-door relief was under the old 
system ; and be the amount raised ever so small, if it be distributed to 
labourers with more in family than the current rate of wages (however 
low) will just enable them to support, the prospect of wages rising is 
effectually shut out. Whilst the heads of large families work for a few 
shillings a week, employers will refuse to the single man, whatever 
may be his ability, higher wages than those paid to the man with a 
large family. Five or six pounds in an agricultural parish may be so 
eked out, as to produce all the evils of out-relief : for if given to men 
with large families in small sums, at the most trying periods of the 
year, fearful of not receiving any portion of another subscription if they 
offend, such men will work for a bare subsistence for themselves and 
families. 

" Various expedients to raise a fund to be distributed to large fami- 
lies have been resorted to, besides subscriptions and private rates ; the 
constables rate, the highway rate, bastardy payments made before the 
passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, and not expended, have all 
been applied to this object ; and in Broadwall parish, in the Stow 
Union, recourse has been had to the pasturage on the road's sides ; 
the farmers of the parish agreeing amongst themselves that the highest 
bidder should be at liberty to feed his sheep upon the herbage growing 
on the sides of the highways, and that the money paid shall be given 
in the winter to labouring people with large families." 

These attempts show the strong tendency which still exists 
towards a recurrence to this abuse, and the necessity of constant 
vigilance in order to prevent it. 

These attempts, however, are not the only symptoms of that 
tendency. 

Your Lordship is doubtless aware that, towards the close of 
the last Session of Parliament, whilst the Bill for continuing the 
Poor Law Commission was under consideration in the House of 
Commons, a clause was introduced, but not ultimately carried, 
in the Committee, providing that the Guardians should have a 
discretion for relieving able-bodied labourers with large families, 
who were married before the passing of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act. 

The probability that a similar clause may be again proposed, 
and our strong sense of the evils which would result from its 
adoption, make it incumbent on us to state to your Lordship, at 
some length, the mischievous consequences which would flow from 
a return to the system of giving out-door relief to labourers with 
large families. 

1. It is, in the first place, very difficult to ascertain what is the 
actual amount of a labourer's earnings ; the mere weekly wages 
received by himself are seldom a proper criterion. 

The rent at which he holds his cottage, — the value of the pro- 
duce of his garden, or of his allotment, or of any right of common 
which he may enjoy ; — the earnings of his wife and of the elder 
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children of his family; — the allowances made to him by the 
farmer in articles of food under the market-price ; — all augment 
his resources, and frequently produce a total weekly supply much 
greater than the nominal rate of wages. These collateral resources 
are seldom admitted by the labourer, in enumerating his earn- 
ings ; and, where there is a prospect of obtaining parochial relief 
in addition to them, are carefiilly and often fraudulently con- 
cealed. The only sure mode of ascertaining whether the total 
receipts of the labourer are really sufficient for the maintenance 
of himself and his family is to offer, in lieu of them, an adequate, 
but less legible, maintenance, which will not be accepted unless 
necessity requires it. This can be effected by the offer of the 
workhouse, and by that only. 

2. If, however, it is difficult to ascertain the actual earnings of 
a labourer, it is far more difficult to estiniate what would be his 
possible earnings if he were to turn his industry to the best ac- 
count. There is hardly any case of application for relief on 
account of a numerous family, but an instance of a family simi- 
larly numerous may be produced, which is maintained without 
parish relief, and without any resources, beyond those of which 
the applicant might have availed himself. How can the Guar- 
dians satisfy themselves that the applicant might not, by the exer- 
cise of due diligence, render himself independent of relief? and, 
if he could have done so, and has not, why should he receive the 
indulgence (if it be one} of out-door relief? 

3. Sharp and painful as is the stimulus of necessity to those 
who have large families, society derives no small benefit from its 
operation. The labourers with large families are, if left to their 
own resources, the class who set an example to their fellow- 
labourers, of industry, trustworthiness, frugality, and good ma- 
nagement; — they are up early and late; — they seek for and 
obtain employment at task-work ; — ^they are urgent to obtain and 
anxious to deserve high wages and the confidence of their em- 
ployer, and the permanent engagements which result from that con- 
fidence; — they anxiously seek employment for their children, and 
endeavour to make them capable of it ; and, if they cannot get 
them out, they try to make them useful in the cottage garden, or 
the plot of ground which they have been careful to secure for 
themselves^ and to cultivate. 

This class of labourers, from their being unable to afford to 
give their labour in return for wages less than sufficient to main- 
tain themselves and their large families, may, in fact, be consi- 
dered as indirectly, but most materially, assisting to raise the 
standard of industry for the whole labouring population, and 
perhaps indirectly to augment the rate of wages. 

It is evident that the motives which tend to produce these 
desirable results are totally extinguished as soon as relief in aid 
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of wages is extended to this class. As soon as the Guardians 
decide that relief is to be given to a man on account of his large 
family^ his maximum of earnings becomes immediately fixed. 
He knows that^ if he earns more than the amount at which they 
have been estimated by the Guardians in fixing his relief, his 
reUef will be proportionably dimiiushed ; his increased labour will 
no longer benefit himself^ but will be a saving to the rate-payers. 
Par from desiring to earn more, it cannot but occur to him that, 
if he were to earn less, the diminution would be made up to him 
from the rates ; and thus, instead of being in the foremost rank 
of labourers, with respect to the motives to industry and good 
conduct, he is placed almost in the condition of a serf, whose 
master furnishes him with the bare means of subsistence, but who 
cannot by any exertions hope to increase that allowance. 

4. It is not, however, on the labourer only that the stimulus of 
a large family acts advantageously. His necessities operate not 
only on the sympathies but on the interests of his employer, in 
the way of inducement to furnish him with employment, to in- 
crease his wages, and generally to ameliorate his condition. 

An employer can obviously trust more safely to the industry 
and honesty of a labourer who has that strong interest to pre- 
serve his situation which arises from his having a large family to 
maintain, than to an unencumbered person, who can leave his 
service without the slightest inconvenience. 

The alternative of having to assist in maintaining the whole of 
a large family in the workhouse, is likewise a powerful motive to 
the employer to add to the earnings of the labourer by providing 
task-work ; by giving employment to the children ; by annexing 
a garden or an allotment to the labourer's cottage ; and by various 
other aids which can be so easily rendered by the farmer s family 
to the family of the labourer. 

It would be unjust, however, to omit to observe, that, in cases 
such as these, the benevolence of the employer ordinarily acts 
more powerfully than any calculation of his interest. So long as 
parochial relief does not wither up feelings of this nature, the 
condition of a labourer with a large family, struggling to preserve 
his independence, will not fail to act strongly on the sympathy 
both of his employer and his relatives, and in most cases to secure 
to him a greater amount of real assistance than could justly be 
provided out of a fund drawn from the compulsory contributions 
of the rate-payers. 

Again, the practice of relieving labourers with large families 
produces on the employer an effect very similar to that which it 
produces on the labourer. Where is the motive for bettering the 
labourer's condition, when its only result will be to diminish to 
that extent the demand on the rates ? 

5, The evil, however, of giving relief to labourers with large 
families, is not confined to that class only, tvot Vo d. ^eXfcx\QX^V\wv 
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in their condition, but extends to the whole of the labouring 
classes. In the first place, the principle of this kind of relief 
being once admitted, it is impossible to stop its application. What 
is a large family? Where wages are 12*. a-week, we have been 
often urged to sanction relief to a family of eight, seven, or even six 
children. If this be acceded to, it seems impossible to refuse 
relief where the average wages are 94*., 8s., or 7s,, to a family of 
four, or even three children. 

The extension of the application of this pernicious principle 
would proportionally augment its unfavourable effects on the 
wages of the labouring classes. As soon as the employer found 
that the labourer was partly supported by the public, and partly 
by himself, he would endeavour, by all the means in his power, to 
obtain as much as possible of that support from the public, and 
to furnish as little as possible himself. The various abuses which 
resulted from relief in aid of wages before the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act were only so many different forms of ac- 
complishing this object ; and the demoralization of the labourer 
was its inevitable and speedy result, and would again take place 
if the practice was re-introduced. It is in this way that the mix- 
ing up relief with wages tends to depress the wages of the 
labourer ; it commences, in the first place, with those who are 
receiving relief, but soon extends itself to those who do not, until 
the whole class are reduced to a common level of inadequate 
remuneration. 

Relief to labourers with large families, in aid of their earnings, 
has, moreover, the pernicious effect of confounding the distinction 
between independence and pauperism, which, for the real advan- 
tage of the labouring classes, cannot be too strongly marked. 
And here, too, we would observe, that whereas it is desirable to 
implant in the rising generation a great unwillingness to receive 

f)arochial assistance, there cannot be devised a method more 
ikely to frustrate that object than to give out-relief in aid of wages 
to labourers with large families ; for, although the amount dis- 
tributed may not be very large, it is diffused over a wide surface, 
and, by tainting the most numerous families the habit of receiving 
and depending on parochial relief is taught and encouraged in a 
very large number of children, who, but for this relief, would pro- 
bably have had the benefit of seeing in their parents the best pos- 
sible example of frugality, industry, and independence. 

It may seem extraordinary that, in spite of these powerful ob- 
jections to the system of giving out-door relief to labourers with 
large families, there should still exist a disposition to return to it. 
The causes of this disposition appear to be two-fold ; first, a fear 
of the expense of relieving large families in the workhouse; 
second, an incorrect estimate of the comparative condition of those 
families which are received in the Workhouse, and those which 
a/v relieved at their homes. 
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With regard to the expense, it is douhtless more expensive to 
relieve a whole family in the Workhouse than to give a small addi- 
tion to its earnings ; but, on the other hand, for one family which 
would avail itself of the offer of the Workhouse, there is a very 
great number which would decline such relief; so that the expen- 
diture for the entire maintenance of the one family would amount 
only to a small part of the expenditure for the partial out-relief 
to the greater number. 

With regard to the condition of those families which accept 
relief in the Workliouse, and which remain there, it is important 
to consider, not only the condition of the parents, but likewise that 
of the children. If the condition of the numerous family of the 
labourer who works hard for less than the cost of his and their 
subsistence, and, with all his exertion, is forced to resort to paro- 
chial aid to provide scanty fare and a miserable dwelling (which 
are the usual lot of persons thus circumstanced), be compared 
with the condition of a labourer and his family in the workhouse, 
— if it be considered that his numerous children are carefully 
lodged, healthily and adequately fed, warmly clothed, carefully 
attended to in the various diseases incidental to childhood, and, 
above all, provided with an education, religious, moral, and indus- 
trial, far beyond what their parents could provide out of their 
slender and inadequate resources, — the advantages which the 
workhouse confers on these children seem far to outweigh the 
evils which the restraints of the workhouse impose on their pa- 
rents. We cannot but think the sum of happiness of the labourer 
and his family, in the house, is greater than when he is strug- 
gling for his daily food. If, therefore, those who, from the im- 
pulse of benevolent feelings, decide on the individual case brought 
before them, with reference to that case only, and not to the gene- 
ral welfare of the labouring classes, were to decide consistently 
with those feelings, they would, if they looked at the condition of 
the whole family, and not only at that of the parents, decide that, 
on the score of humanity, relief ought to be offered only in the 
Workhouse. 

We may further observe, without wishing to undervalue the 
restraints and discipline of a workhouse (upon which its efficiency 
must entirely depend), that the condition, nevertheless, of the la- 
bourer himself who takes refuge therein is preferable to many of 
the employments, — disagreeable in their nature and unwholesome 
in their effect, — which are undertaken by large classes of persons, 
in order to obtain an independent livelihood, and to provide for 
their families in a much less abundant and satisfactory manner 
than that in which the families in the Workhouse are maintained. 

We will remark, finally, in reference to out-relief of ^the able- 
bodied, that the reasonings of the persons who recommend a 
return to this system seem to involve the fundamental error, that 
it is possible, by a distribution of relief, to laVse "^etTsvawewNS.^ ^^ 

15 ^ 
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rate of wages of a large class of labourers above the market rate. 
It appears to us that neither a legal minimum of wages and maxi- 
mum of prices, nor such an interference between the manufacturer 
and operative as the chartists desire ; nor, finally, allowances from 
the poor-rates to able-bodied labourers, according to a fixed scale 
of earnings and children, can permanently raise the real market 
rate of wages. The effect of such regulations is, not to increase 
the total receipts of the labourer, but to provide for a part of the 
payment which would naturally be made to him by the employer, 
from some other fund. Consequently, the attempt to raise the 
wages received by classes of labourers to a rate above the market 
rate, by means of legislative interferences such as those just de- 
scribed, is fruitless, and excites [expectations which it does not 
realise. 

Not only, however, does the law fail in improving the condition 
of able-bodied labourers, by giving them allowances from the 
poor-rates, but it renders their condition worse than it otherwise 
would be. Setting aside the conversion of men earning their sub- 
sistence by independent industry, to paupers dependent on the 
pubUc bounty, the allowance system, as formerly practised in the 
eastern and southern counties of England, places the working 
classes at the mercy of their employers, and thus furnishes the 
latter with the means of depressing their wages. This effect is 
well understood throughout the east and south of England ; and 
some of the disposition which has recently been shown to restore 
the allowance system, and which has been commonly attributed 
.to sympathy with the labouring classes, arises from the very op- 
posite motive. 

The facility with which out-relief can be used as a substitute 
for wages, not a means of increasing them, is explained in the fol- 
lowing extract from a report by Sir Edmund Head, dated 31st 
October, 1839:— 

" But, at any rate, it will be said that the poor are satisfied ; they 
are better off, if the rate-payers suffer. That they are better satisfied 
than in Unions, where relief is more restricted, I much doubt; for my 
observation always leads me to the conclusion that the poor very quickly 
apprehend the grounds on which a Board of Guardians act, if these 
are general, and applied impartially ; if they see that their neighbours, 
similarly situated with themselves, are similarly treated, they form their 
habits to their situation, and struggle by their own exertions to escape 
from the pressure of want. Where, however, no fixed system guides 
the Board, — where what is refused one day may be granted the next, 
importunity often will receive what is denied to real want, — every one 
trusts to his own good luck, or his own supposed friends, and, instead 
of exerting himself, either extorts by repeated applications what he 
fancies he is entitled to, or goes grumbling on in idleness over the 
hardship of repeated refusals. The greatest irritation among the poor 
is not that arising from absolute want, but from the feeling, well or ill 
founded, that they are worse treated than their neighbours. 

•* To show the operation^ however, in an individual case, of an inju- 
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dicious allowance to a party whose widowhood and whose family would 
form a prima facie plea for out-door relief, I will venture to quote an 
instance which I can myself vouch for as correct in all its circum- 
stances. 

" Margaret Dobbs, of the parish of Walford, in the Ross Union, was 
the wife of a labourer who met with an accident in the Forest of Dean, 
and lefl her a widow wi^^ three small children, all under eight years. 
A magistrate in her neighbourhood, who had shown great kindness to 
her husband previous to his death, some short time afterwards engaged 
her as laundress to his own family. She received in this capacity 9^. 
a-week, a house and garden rent-free, together with coal and candle. 
On the revision of the lists by the Eoss Board, this case was discussed, 
as Margaret Dobbs had been in receipt of relief, and the pay was 
stopped, the woman's master at once saying that he had no idea she 
was receiving it, and, had he known it, should have mentioned it 
before. Margaret Dobbs, however, applied again, and said, it was im- 
possible she could live on her wages only (equal at least to 14s. a- week, 
in a county where l*2s. is high for an able-bodied man) ; for that she 
had to pay some one for looking after her children while she was her- 
self washing. The chairman and many members of the Board urged 
the propriety of offering the Workhouse ; but it was said, * if we push 
this poor woman too hard, we shall have to keep her and her children 
entirely.' The result was that the woman persisted in her request for 
relief, actually refusing 10^. a-week from her master, who was willing 
to advance her wages to that amount. The out-door relief was voted 
by a majority of the Board. 

*' Now, if the magistrate who employed this woman had been an un- 
principled person, willing to save his own pocket at the expense of the 
rate-payers, he might, in concert with her, have lowered her wages in- 
stead of offering to raise them, and advocated her cause at the Board of 
Guardians. As it was, he acted differently. Having failed to render 
her independent of relief, he at once most properly dismissed her, and 
she is now living on the world on a small parish allowance, and what 
she can get by jobbing at different houses. And thus the unaccount- 
able humanity or economy of a portion of the Board of Guardians has 
succeeded in depriving Mrs. Dobbs of a good place and a certain main 
tenance. They have converted her from a respectable servant, earning 
her own living, into a pauper,guilty of gross ingratitude, and dependent, 
in all probability, henceforward on casual employment and parish pay. 
How far she has benefited by out-door relief, either physically or mo- 
rally, it is now easy to determine." 

Nevertheless, it is not unfrequently assumed that the labouring 
classes generally suflfered from the abandonment of the allowance 
system, and that they would be benefited by a return to it. This 
assumption is involved in the proposition for allowing relief in aid 
of wages to labourers married before the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act; it being erroneously supposed that the sum 
total of their receipts will be increased by this mode of relief. A 
similar idea is involved in the argument, that the allowance system 
is necessitated by the existing duties on foreign corn. For, it is 
said, these duties, by raising the price of corn, virtually diminish 
the wages of the labourer, and, therefore, render it difljcult for 
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him to dispense with assistance from the poor rates. But, it 
is to be observed, whatever difficulties the duties on foreign corn 
may oppose to the labourer who seeks to earn an independent 
subsistence, those difficulties will not be diminished by allowances 
in aid of wages, since it is certain that those allowances will not 
increase the total receipts of the class of labourers. 

The preceding remarks seem to us to show the impossibility of 
raising the market rate of wages by Act of Parliament ; and we 
earnestly hope that no declaration from any person, wliose station 
gives authority to his opinion, and still less any legislative enact- 
ment, will sanction this pernicious delusion. 

It appears to us, that the proper aim of a poor law is the relief 
of destitution, and that it ought to accomplish this purpose in such 
a manner as not to interfere with the natural relations of the em- 
ployer and labourer.. If it be confined to this comparatively 
humble, though, within its own limits, highly useful, function, it 
can accomplish its purpose ; and can accomplish it without inflict- 
ing any incidental evil upon society. But if it seeks directly to 
regulate wages, and to raise the condition of the working classes, 
by giving them allowances which they would not receive from 
their employers, it oversteps its proper province ; and it not 
only fails to accomplish its end, but it also produces im- 
mense incidental evils, by disturbing the natural relations of the 
employer and workman, and thus disorganizing a large part of 
society. 

The order for prohibiting out-door relief to the able-bodied, 
which we have recently issued,* and which we propose to make as 
general as possible, permits out-relief to the able-bodied in all 
those cases of extraordinary dbtress which are of most frequent 
occurrence, such as sickness, accident, and bodily or mental infir- 
mity in themselves or their families. 

Moreover, we have always expressed our willingness to sanction 
a departure from that order in cases of extraordinary distress 
which are not expressly excepted from it, and we have always re- 
laxed it in such cases when applied to by boards of Guardians. 

If more than this be attempted, if the Guardians be encouraged 
to give out-relief systematically to classes of able-bodied labourers, 
and if the principle of allowances in aid of wages be legally esta- 
blished, the system of relief v/hich has been created under the 
Poor Law Amendment Act will speedily assume a new form. 
The workhouses, which have been built at so considerable an ex- 
pense, will become mere almshouses and hospitals for the aged, 
the sick, and the young ; while the able-bodied labourers, re- 
lieved, directly or indirectly, at their own houses, will, as formerly, 
be maintained partly by wages and partly by allowances from 
the poor-rates, t 

* See Appendix A, No. I. 
f The foiiowing letter of instructions concerning the relief of the poor during a 
famine in a, district ofHiudoaian, written by t\ie Du\» ol Y^«\\\ii^\.QYi ^Ywu^i^w- 
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With regard to the second class of paupers above adverted to, 
2. e, the partially disabled, we have brought under the notice of 

General Wellesley) in 1804, explains with perfect correctness the principles on which 
public relief should be administered under such circumstances, and shows the im- 
portance, even during a ^neral famine, of applying some effectual test for ascer- 
taining the destitution of the applicants. It may be remarked that this letter was 
written only nine years after the passing of Sir Edward Hyde East's Act ^36 Geo. 3, 
c. 23, passed in December, 1795), which enabled justices to order out-door relief, 
and only six years after the introduction into Parliament of Mr. Pitt's celebrated 
Poor Bill of 1798:— 

Extract from the Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, vol. iii. p. 215, (edit, 

1837. 

" To Major Graham. 
" Sir, " Bombay, 1 1/A April, 1804 

" I have taken into consideration the various reports which I have received from 
you, of the miserable state of the lower classes of the inhabitants of Ahmednuggur, 
m consequence of the dreadful scarcity of provisions in that part of the country; 
and I proceed to give you my sentiments on that subject, and directions regarding 
the mode of providing for their relief. 

** The delivery of the provisions gratis is, in my opinion, a very defective mode of 
providing against the effects of famine. 

'^ It is liable to abuses in all parts of the world, but particularly in India ; and at 
Ahmednuggur, the consequence of its adoption would be, that crowds of people would 
be drawn there from other parts of the country, in which the distress is equally felt ; 
and they would increase the distress at Ahmednuggur to such a degree as to render 
all the efforts to remove it from its immediate inhabitants entirely fruitless ; and it 
might at last reach our own troops and establishments. The principle, therefore, of 
the mode in which I propose to relieve the distresses of the inhabitants is, not to 
give grain or money m charity. 

'^ Those who suffer from famine may properly be divided into two classes ; those 
who can, and those who cannot work. In the latter class may be included old 
persons, children, and the sick women ; who, from their former situation in life, have 
been unaccustomed to labour, and are weakened by the effects of famine. 

*^ The former, viz. those of both sexes who can work, ought to be employed by 
the public \ and in the course of this letter I shall point out the work on which I 
should wish that they might be employed, and in what manner paid. The latter, 
viz, those who cannnt work, ought to be taken into an hospital and fed, and receive 
medical aid and medicine at the expense of the public. 

** According to this mode of proceeding, subsistence wiU be provided /or ail: the 
public will receive some benejit from the expense which will be incurred: and, above 
all, it wilt be certain that no able-bodied person will apply for relief unless he should be 
willing to work for his subsistence : that none will apply who are able to work, and who 
are not real objects of charity : and that none will come to Ahmednuggur for the pur- 
pose of partaking of the food which must be procured by their labour, or to obtain which 
they must submit to the restraint of an hospital* 

"1 enclose a memorandum of the work which I should wish to have performed at 
Ahmednuggur. This work must be carried on under the superintendence of the 
engineer, by the persons you will send to him, who may be desirous of partaking of 
the subsistence which, according to this plan, will be afforded to them. You ought 
to have a sufficient number of persons to attend the engineer, and to ascertain the 
number of people who go to work ; and each person ought to receive for the day's 
labour half a seer of grain, and two pice, to be issued daily. 

" I wish you to provide a building in the pettah of Ahmednuggur for the reception 
of those who cannot work. Objects of this description, suffering from want, ought to 
be removed immediately to this building, where they must be attended by a medi- 
cal gentleman. This gentleman shall provide them with the necessary quantity of 
food, to be drawn from you ; and he shall be paid for his trouble at the rate of 50 
pagodas per month. 

^ The next point to be considered is the mode in which grain is to be procured 
for the subsistence of these people. There is at present, at Ahmednuggur, a quan- 
tity of damaged jowarry, but which I take to be by no means sufficient to enable 
you to carry on this plan for any considerable lengtVi ol Wmv^. V. V-^ ^^^^vi\;W«- 
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the Secretary of State in our Report for the present year,* our 
views respecting the inexpediency of continuing to give partial 
relief in these cases, and on the injustice of thus enabling them to 
compete with and lower the value of tlie labour of the able-bodied 
man . We feel the injustice and impolicy of this course so strongly, 
that although not desirous of urging or insisting on the applica- 
tion of the workhouse to all cases of this nature, we are of opinion 
that it is desirable that persons incapable of wholly maintaining 
themselves should not be suffered to receive partial relief, but 
should be entirely supported by the guardians, and should either 
be set to work by the Guardians in such manner as may be suit- 
able to their condition, or should not be suffered to do any work 
on their own account. We will only add upon this topic, that we 
believe this mode of proceeding not only to be the most advisable 
with regard to the labouring classes generally, but essentially 
more humane as respects the individuals to whose cases it is ap- 
plicable, and that when the Guardians feel under the obligation 
to provide entirely for these persons, they will be more likely to 
obtain adequate relief than when partially assisted, inasmuch as 
where relief is given in aid of earnings there is a constant desire 
to give the least possible amount, and the workhouse is made use 
of not for its legitimate purpose only, but is offered to the appli- 
cant with the view of inducing him to accept in lieu of it the 
smallest pittance. 

Independently of the classification of the cases of out-door re- 
lief above stated, there is a further distinction to be made, between 
resident and non-resident paupers. 

Under the existing laws for the relief of the poor, the duty of 
relieving destitution, and the charge of providing such relief, are 
wisely cast upon the locality in which the destitute person resides ; 
until he be removed to the place of his settlement by due course 
of law. When that removal has taken place, the duty and charge 
of relief fall upon the place of his settlement. 

It is true that relief given under suspended orders of removal, 
and during the interval between the notice of an order of removal 
and its actual completion, may be recovered from the place of the 
settlement ; but notwithstanding this, the duty of relieving until 

ever, for a certain space of time, till you shaU be enabled to procure additional 
quantities from the districts of the Soubah of the Deccan. You will exert yourself 
to the utmost to procure the grain required ; and, in the meantime, orders will be 
sent to Ahmednuggur to place the jowarry at your disposal. From this grain, and 
from what you will purchase, you will supply the surgeon with what he may require 
for the hospital ordered to be established by this letter. 

^* You will pay the surgeon for his attendance upon this hospital, and yon will 
keep a separate account of the expense of the whole establishment ; whether for 
labour, or for food for the infirm, or for attendance and medicines for the hospital. 

'^Oi-ders conformable to this plan will be sent to the proper officers at Ahmed- 
nuggur. *' I have the honour to be, &c. 

" Major Graham*^ / ** Authvr Welleslby. 

♦ Fit\h Annual Report, 1839 
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actual removal^ remains with the authorities of the place where 
the pauper is. 

The propriety of this provision of the law cannot be questioned^ 
for it is impossible for a Board of Guardians to ascertain accu- 
rately the reality and nature of the destitution of a party residing 
in a distant Union ; and if they could ascertain it^ they have not 
the means of furnishing relief with adequate promptitude or cer- 
tainty. 

There are, moreover, great practical difficulties in conveying 
the reUef to a distant pauper, and we have found in various in- 
stances that arrangements made for this purpose have led to 
frauds and peculations on the part of those w^ho have been en- 
trusted with the conveying the relief, and to consequent incon- 
venience or suffering on the part of the non-resident pauper. 

We are aware that arrangements might be made by which the 

fuardians of a Union A, might undertake on behalf of another 
Jnion B, to examine into and relieve the cases of paupers belong- 
ing to Union B, but resident in Union A, and that the amount 
of such relief could be remitted from one Union to the other 
through the treasurer. 

In the present state of the law, however, it seems doubtful 
whether these arrangements could be made so as to have a bind- 
ing character ; and even if tiie law were amended in this respect, 
there would remain the two following serious objections to this 
course. First, that the Board of Guardians which gave the relief 
would in fact be disposing of the funds of the rate-payers of a dis- 
tant Union, without any control or responsibility. Secondly, that 
there would arise a great complication in the accounts, inasmuch 
as each of the Unions might have to open accounts with many, 
and sometimes with a majority of the 580 Unions through the 
country. 

Considering the various anomalies and difficulties to which we 
have adverted, we have arrived at the conclusion that it is ad- 
visable to discontinue the practice of relieving non-resident paupers, 
and with the view of effecting this object with the least possible 
inconvenience and hardship, we have begun to issue regulations 
preventing relief to non-residents in new cases, except in cases of 
accidental sickness, or sudden or urgent necessity, and the cases 
of widows during the first six months of their widowhood. 

The subject of medical relief to the poor has received our most 
attentive consideration. 

Previously to the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
there existed no statute expressly authorising the parish authori- 
ties to provide medical relief for the poor. In the statute of 
Elizabeth no allusion to any such relief is to be found, and in the 
subsequent Acts of Parliament relating to the poor the legislature 
has been entirely silent on this subject. 
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In the absence of any positive provisions, medical aid has, 
nevertheless, been supplied to the poor, and, as miglit have been 
expected from the uncontrolled discretion of parish officers of 
15,000 districts, the arrangements for the purpose have been 
almost infinitely various, both as to the mode of selecting the 
medical attendants and the amount of their remuneration. Al- 
most all, however, had the same defect — the absence of all effec- 
tive control over the medical officer, as well as respects his due 
attendance on the sick, as with regard to the amount of his 
charges. 

Since the formation of the Unions, some degree of uniformity 
in these arrangements has been introduced, especially in reference 
to the securing the proper performance of the duties of the me- 
dical men ; but with regard to the mode of their appointment 
and remuneration, we have deemed it right to authorise or permit 
the adoption of different systems in different parts of the country, 
in the expectation that we should at no distant period be better 
enabled to ascertain the most advantageous form in which this 
branch of Poor Law administration could be finally established. 

We conceive that this period is now arrived. We have not 
only had the benefit of a large amount of experience accumu- 
lated from the numerous communications, which we are con- 
stantly receiving from various Unions throughout the kingdom, 
and of special Reports (Appendix B, No. 6) on the subject from 
our Assistant Commissioners at present acting in England and 
Wales, some of which are of the most detailed character ; but we 
have likewise had the advantage, which we duly estimate, of much 
criticism on our proceedings. We more especially allude to the 
evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and to a communication (Appendix B, No. 6) from the 
British Medical Association, which was formed for the purpose of 
attending to and remedying the real or supposed defects of the 
arrangements for medical relief. The experience and information 
thus acquired, and the great variety of suggestions which have 
thus been offered to us, have enabled us to mature our views upon 
this important subject, and these views we proceed to lay before 
your Lordship. 

We must premise that the objects which we desire to attain 
are — To provide medical aid for all persons who are really desti- 
tute, and to prevent medical relief from generating or encouraging 
pauperism ; and with this view to withdraw from the labouring 
classes, the administrators of relief, and the medical officers, all 
motives for applying for, or administering medical relief, unless 
where the circumstances render it absolutely necessary. 

With reference to these objects we shall address ourselves in 
succession to the following heads into which the question of me- 
dical relief naturally divides itself: — 
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1. The extent of the districts. 

2. The mode of appointing medical officers. 

3. The qualifications of medical officers. 

4. The remuneration of medical officers. 

1. The extent of the districts. 

With regard to the extent of the districts, we think that it is 
impossible to lay down any rule of a more precise nature, than 
that they should be sufficiently large to engage an important 
portion of the time and attention of the medical officer, and that 
they should not be so extensive as to expose the paupers to risk 
from delay in sending to obtain medical aid or the requisite me- 
dicines. 

Between these limits, it must rest with the guardians of each 
Union to arrange it into districts, which will depend in a great 
degree on the situation of the several villages in the Union, on the 
density of the population, and on the existing residences of the 
medical practitioners. 

We are of opinion that the average extent of the greater part of 
tlie medical districts in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, — i, e. about 
16 or 18 square miles, — nearly agreeing with the extent which the 
medical witnesses who were examined before the Committee of 
the House of Commons generally approved of, will, in most parts 
of the country, under ordinary circumstances, be found to be con- 
venient. 

We think that if each parish had its medical officer as formerly, 
the comparative unimportance of the appointment would not 
create those responsibilities and those personal and pecuniary 
interests in the continuance to hold the office which stimulate the 
officer to the efficient performance of his duty ; and that, moreover, 
much loss of time and inconvenience would arise to the medical 
men themselves, as it would be necessary for a great many of 
them to attend the weekly meetings of the Board of Guardians, 
although each might have only one or two cases to report upon. 

We admit that the existing medical districts in some Unions 
are larger than might, at the first view, appear desirable ; we 
must, nevertheless, add, that we believe that in these cases the 
attention and exertions of the medical officer have, to a great ex- 
tent, prevented any inconvenience, and that his attendance has 
been even more frequent and regular than in small districts. 

In cases of emergency, moreover, when it may be difficult to 
send with sufficient promptitude to the distant residence of the 
medical officer, the relieving officer, overseers, and magistrates, 
can each lawfully order the medical attendance of any medical 
man. Notwithstanding this provision, however, it is clear that 
inconvenience may arise from the too great extent of medical dis- 
tricts, especially in respect of sending for the medicines, and we 
are of opinion that this, although it might in some cases be dimi- 
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are of opinion that this, although it might in sotxlq c^^e^ V^ d\\£CL- 
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nished, would not be eflFectually prevented by the establishment 
of medicine chests in the distant parts of a large district. We 
conceive that the difficulty of providing for the proper custody of 
those depots of medicine — the possibility of mistake in adminis- 
tering them'— the deterioration of the medicines from their being 
only occasionally demanded — are serious objections to this arrange- 
ment, and that it ought not to be resorted to, if it is possible, by 
contracting the size of the districts to avoid the necessity for it. 

2. As to the mode of appointing the medical officers. 

It will be perceived from the returns furnished by the Assistant 
Commissioners, and annexed to this Report (Appendix B, No, 6), 
that many Boards of Guardians advertise annually in the pro- 
vincial newspapers current in their respective Unions for medical 
practitioners who may be willing to enter into engagements with 
them. 

In some of these advertisements the remuneration is notified as 
predetermined, in others the candidates are themselves invited 
to propose terms. This latter mode of proceeding, usually styled 
the system of tender, has excited some dissatisfaction amongst 
the medical profession, and we therefore deem it to be our duty 
specially to state to your Lordship the reasons for and against the 
adoption of this course, and the conclusions to which we have 
arrived respecting it. 

The reasons in favour of the system of tender appear to us to 

1st. That there is a great difficulty in ascertaining in any 
other manner what is a proper remuneration for the ser- 
vices to be performed. 

2nd. That the engagement with the Boards of Guardians 
operates to promote the private practice of the party en- 
gaged, and that by means of the system of tender the 
public derive some part at least of this collateral advantage. 

Against the system of tender it has been urged, 

1st. That it has a tendency to lower the remuneration be- 
yond what is reasonable, or beyond what will admit of the 
medical man supplying proper medicines. 

2nd. That those who offer at a low price for the sake of col- 
lateral advantage will be apt to give more attention to that 
collateral object than to their duties to the poor. 

3rd. That it leads the guardians to neglect the qualification 
of the candidates, and to appoint incompetent practitioners 
on the ground of the lowness of their tender. 

We think it right to advert to a further objection urged by 

some of the medical profession against the system of tender, as 

having a tendency to promote the introduction of medical men 

from another fleig^hbourhood into a Union, and consequently to 
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disturb the existing distribution of private practice amongst the 
resident medical men. It may nevertheless be reasonably ques- 
tioned whether any such disturbance will take place, unless upon 
the ground that the stranger is more expert or more attentive 
than his competitors. Without, however, entering into this ques- 
tion, we may be permitted to express our wish that we may be 
able, consistently with our public duty, to shape the arrange- 
ments for medical relief so as to interfere as little as possible with 
the private practice and collateral interests of the medical pro- 
fession, and to declare our intention not to encourage the intro- 
duction of strangers into a Union, except in those cases in which, 
from local or accidental circumstances, the resident practitioners 
are unwilling or unable to render their services upon fair terms. 

Adverting to the reasons above stated, for and against the 
system of tender, we are disposed to think that, on the whole, the 
latter prevail ; and now that further experience has afforded 
facilities for ascertaining what is a fair and reasonable remune- 
ration for the medical attendance on the poor of a district, that 
the system of tender ought to be abandoned ; and that whenever 
it becomes necessary to engage a medical attendant for any dis- 
trict in a Union, an adequate remuneration should in the first 
instance be fixed upon, to be varied from time to time according 
to circumstances, and the guardians should advertise for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining who are willing to undertake the engagement, 
and should make their selection with reference only to the quali- 
fications of the officer and the locality of his residence. 

Whilst we are upon this branch of the subject, it is proper for 
us to consider the question, whether the medical attendants on the 
poor of the Union should be appointed as paid officers, or whether 
their services should be engaged by contract. 

If they are appointed as officers for an indefinite period, they 
can be removed from office only by an order of dismissal ; and 
we cannot exercise that power except for breach of our regu- 
lations, or for unfitness. As compared with an engagement 
under a contract annually renewable and revisable at the will of 
the guardians, it is evident that their tenure as officers is likely to 
be more permanent than as contractors ; and this prospect of 
permanence confers more importance and respectability on the 
office, and thus has a tendency to enable the guardians to secure 
the services of a better class of officers. 

In the character of paid officers, moreover, they are more 
directly subject to our regulations, and we think that the statutory 
power of dismissal and its consequences, affiard a greater security 
against misconduct, than would be created by any clause in a 
contract authorising tlie Poor Law Commissioners to put an end 
to the engagement. 

Upon these grounds, and also on account of the known wish of 
the medical profession that the medical a.UftwA»xv\& ^w3S.^\k^ 
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placed upon the same footing as the chaplains, clerks, and other 
officers of Unions, we propose at no distant period to modify our 
regulations so as to effect this object ; taking care, however, to 
reserve the power of making such changes in the number and 
districts of the officers, and in their remuneration, as the varying 
circumstances of the Union may appear from time to time to 
require. 

3. With reference to the qualification of medical officers. 

We have hitherto abstained from narrowing the definition laid 
down in the Poor Law Amendment Act, and we have not ex- 
cluded any one who came within the terms " duly licensed to 
practise as a medical man." 

In the remote parts of the country it would have been impos- 
sible to provide medical attendance on the poor, if we had adopted 
the recommendations which have been made by different branches 
of the medical profession, — namely, that we should exclude all 
who are not members both of the College of Surgeons and of the 
Society of Apothecaries. 

We admit that it is very desirable that the medical men who 
are to have the charge of the poor should have knowledge and 
experience in both branches of the profession, and that being, in 
some sense, public officers, they should not be in a position to be 
obliged, in the performance of their duties, to resort to any 
evasion or transgression of the laws of the country. We con- 
ceive, however, that we shall secure the attainment of these 
objects with greater convenience to the public, by explaining our . 
views to the guardians in the form of an instructional letter, than 
by issuing a general order, which on many occasions we should 
probably be compelled by local or other circumstances to rescind 
or dispense with. 

4. As respects the remuneration to the medical officers. 

The modes in which the medical officers have hitherto been 
remunerated may be classed as follows : namely, by a fixed gross 
annual sum, by payment of a fixed sum for each case attended, 
or by a combination of both these methods. 

1 he remuneration by a gross annual sum has obviously a ten- 
dency to increase pauperism and to operate unfairly upon the 
contractor, inasmuch as it induces the guardians and relieving 
officer to give orders for medical relief profusely and indiscri- 
minately, since such relief does not create any direct or imme- 
diate increase of charge on the rates. Hence the discouragement 
of medical clubs ; the addition of many labourers, who but for 
this would have remained independent, to the list of paupers ; 
and the unrequited increase of the labours of the medical con- 
tractor. It is manifest, moreover, that where the number of 
persons to be attended by the medical contractor does not depend 
merely on the average number of paupers, or on the probabilities 
of their sickness, but may, in the discretion of the Guardians, 
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comprehend all the labouring population, a just scale of remu- 
neration by a fixed sum cannot be possibly established. 

The remuneration per case on the other hand, taken by itself, 
has defects of an opposite character to those which we have just 
stated. 

The interest of the medical officer becomes immediately biassed 
on the side of pauperism, and he has a strong motive for in- 
creasing the number of cases, by encouraging and supporting 
applications to the Board of Guardians for medical relief. This 
he can very readily eflFect by recommending extra sustenance in 
the form of meat, ale, and wine, to his pauper patients. The 
per case system, moreover, offers to the guardians, relieving 
officers, and overseers, an obvious and cogent reason for restricting 
the orders for medical relief ; a reason which, as respects the aged 
and infirm, may often lead to the hesitation or refusal to provide 
that relief in cases in which it would otherwise be promptly and 
justly granted. 

Of the modes of remuneration which combine both a fixed 
salary and a payment per case, that which appears to us most to 
unite the advantages, and to avoid the disadvantages, of both of 
these systems, is the following ; 

That at the commencement of every parochial year a list of 
all the paupers in the receipt of relief within a district should 
be made out, and that for the medical care of these paupers a 
fixed sum, to be then determined, should be paid, which should^ 
be apportioned to the several parishes of the district, according to 
the numbef of the paupers on the list belonging to such parishes 
respectively; and that the medical officer should attend these 
paupers, when sick, without any specific order from the Union or 
parish officers. And that as respects all other persons to whom 
medical relief shall be ordered during the current parochial year, 
the medical officers should receive a fixed sum per case, to be 
charged in every instance to the parish to which the pauper 
belongs. 

By this arrangement the aged, infirm, and helpless, would be 
placed directly under the care of the medical officer, who, in 
addition to the ordinary motives, which to the credit of the 
medical profession lead to their careful and humane attention to 
this class of patients, will find it to be his direct interest to attend 
promptly, and to treat effectively, any case of sickness which may 
arise amongst the persons thus committed to his charge. 

As respects this class of paupers so included in the pauper list, 
the Board of Guardians and their officers and the overseers will be 
relieved from a part of the responsibility and trouble incidental to 
providing medical relief^ and from the anxiety and obloquy they 
now undergo in reference to cases in which there has been any 
unavoidable delay or justifiable doubt in providing medical aid. 

As regards the able-bodied labourers, whikt llaax^ mVV \i^ ^^a 
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temptation to the Guardians to administer (as under the system of 
a remuneration by gross fixed salary) relief to individuals of this 
class indiscriminately at the expense of the medical officer ; there 
will at the same time be no inducement to refuse it when really 
necessary, inasmuch as the system of payment per case admits of 
medical relief being granted by way of loan, an arrangement which 
operates to encourage the labourer to provide himself with medical 
aid on easier terms, by subscribing beforehand to a sick club or 
friendly society. 

With regard to the amount of the remuneration, we are disposed 
to give much weight to the concurrent testimony of the witnesses 
examined before the Committee of the House of Commons of last 
Session, in reference to medical relief ; and we deduce from that 
testimony that the fixed remuneration to be paid in rural districts 
for the permanent list, should be such as to afford to the prac- 
titioner a payment of 6^. or 6*. 6d. per case on the average 
number of bond fide cases, subject to be augmented if the dis- 
trict is extensive. 

The remuneration per case for those not on the pauper list 
may reasonably be on a somewhat higher scale; but we are 
inclined to think that it will not be found necessary to exceed 10*. 
per case. 

In the arrangements which we have indicated, we presume that 
midwifery cases and surgical operations of a serious character will 
be paid for by a separate fixed charge for each case. 

We entertain no doubt that if the principle of the payment per 
case be thus adopted^ it may be easily modified to suitfhe special 
circumstances of each Union, and that further experience of its 
operation will enable us to ascertain accurately whether the rates 
above stated, which at first will be of a somewhat experimental 
character, furnish an adequate, and not unreasonable, remu- 
neration for the services performed. 

Before closing our observations on this subject, we deem it 
right to notice a plan which has been adopted in the Leighton 
Buzzard Union. In that Union the Guardians have engaged the 
entire services of a medical practitioner, who resides in apart- 
ments provided for him at the workhouse, and attends both the 
in-door and out-door poor of the Union. We are inclined to 
estimate highly the advantages which the Guardians may derive 
from thus having always at their command the advice of a 
medical officer, not only in reference to the paupers actually sick, 
but as respects general sanitary measures for the benefit of the 
inmates of the workhouse and the poorer classes in general. 

Having thus stated to your Lordship our views as to medical 
relief, we have only to add that we shall be prepared to take the 
necessary steps to give them effect, unless Parliament should lay 
down any other course which it may deem preferable. We shall, 
however, proceed gradually : for, as your Lordship will perceive 
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from the annexed Reports of our Assistant Commissioners,* to 
which we must refer for more full information on the subject, there 
is but little dissatisfaction prevailing in reference to the existing 
medical arrangements, and certainly none such as calls for any 
immediate general change. 

V. One of the most important improvements of which the or- 
ganization for the administration of the Poor Laws appear sus- 
ceptible, has been recommended by the Committee of the House 
of Commons in the following terms : — 

*' Your Committee are desirous of expressing their opinion, in con- 
nexion with this part of the subject, that the appointment and duties of 
auditor require to be put on a more efficient fooling. This officer is 
among the most important of those constituted by the new law, and 
upon the integrity, independence, and inteUigence with which his duties 
are performed, its efficiency must always in a great measure depend : 
it is essential that he should be removed from any local influence, and 
above any temptation to abuse his tnist. Your Committee are of opi- 
nion, therefore, that it would be desirable that the auditor should not 
be confined to one Union, but act for a large district; and thinking 
that it would be better that he should be appointed by the Commission- 
ers rather than by the Board of Guardians, they have agreed to the fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

" That the system of auditing the accounts at present is open to 
abuse, and that the Commissioners should have power henceforward to 
appoint district auditors." 

At present the auditors are appointed by the guardians, that is, 
by the very officers upon whose administration of the funds raised 
for relief of the poor they are intended to operate as a check. 
Such a mode of appointing an auditor is wholly anomalous, and, 
we believe, without precedent. Officers of this description, whe- 
ther in private or public bodies, are invariably appointed either 
immediately by the body whose interest they are intended to pro- 
tect, or by some other authority not implicated in the expendi- 
ture, nor accountable for it to the officer appointed. The contrary 
course of leaving the appointment to the parties who are to render 
the account has already produced, in many instances, the results 
to which such a policy tends, and which must eventually be real- 
ised universally. Moreover, even in cases in which an efficient 
auditor has been appointed, the proper discharge of his duty has 
sometimes caused his authority to be disputed by the guardians, 
who infer from the fact that the appointment is vested in them, 
that they are not subject to his authority, and thus, through the 
anomaly of the mode of appointment, they are ^induced to claim 
an exemption from all accountability for the funds which they 
administer. Facts have from time to time come to our know- 
ledge which show that the auditor sometimes considers himself 
too much imder the direction of the Board of Guardians to be 
* Appendix B,. No. 6. 
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able to exercise an independent control of their accounts ; and 
also that the Board of Guardians sometimes consider the control 
of the auditor as a presumptuous interference with their proceed* 
inss on the part of a subordinate officer appointed by themselves. 
We may mention particularly that a district auditor lately re- 
signed his office on the ground that the exercise of his power, in 
disallowing illegal items in union and parochial accounts, had ex- 
cited much discontent in many Unions, and that as he had been 
elected Auditor by the Guardians, he was placed in the disagree- 
able position of being obliged to act in a manner which he knew 
to be displeasing to those who, by electing him, had conferred a 
favour on him ; and also that a valuable and active chairman of 
a Board of Guardians lately threatened to retire from the Board, 
because some items in the accounts of the Guardians had been 
disallowed by the Auditor, one of their subordinate officers. 

But the qualifications required in an auditor beyond those of in* 
dependence and impartiality ai'e of such a nature as render it impos* 
sible to procure many efficient officers of the description required. 
A mere knowledge of accounts is only a small part of the requisite 
accomplishments. It is necessary that he should have a complete 
knowledge of the statutes and authorities by which the expenditure 
of the poor-rates is regulated, and of the Poor Law Commission- 
ers' rules, orders, and regulations, and be able to make sound and 
legal inferences from these authorities so as to determine their 
effect in special cases. Some acquaintance with the law of con- 
tracts is necessary, and, above all, a large experience of the 
nature of the pecuniary transactions of the guardians, overseers, 
and other accountable officers, without which it is impossible for 
him to exercise his important function of ascertaining, as he is 
bound to do in every case, the reasonableness of every item. To 
come to correct conclusions in such matters is obviously impossible 
without a knowledge of the terms upon which transactions on the 
like scale and conditions are usually effected. Indispensable as 
such knowledge is, it must, of course, be rarely attainable by an 
officer receiving only the remuneration which would be paid by a 
small district. 

A large proportion of our correspondence consists in inquiries 
of persons interested in passing their accounts, and of auditors, 
and the replies to such inquiries. But notwithstanding our inces- 
sant attention to this subject, and the ample information afforded 
Ibr ordinary cases by our circulars, many irregularities and great 
want of uniformity in the practice of auditors prevail ; and while 
they remain in such large numbers, involving frequent variations 
and reappointments of inexperienced persons, such an effect ap- 
pears inevitable. 

The number of auditors, the frequent changes, and the want of 
efficient inducement, when once appointed, to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of their extensive and difficult duties, therefore, appear 
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to render a want of uniformity inevitable under the present system. 
Yet in no department is uniformity more necessary to eflSciency 
of administration, to the protection of the public, and to the safety 
of the persons to be controlled. One of the most painful parts of 
the service now is to adhere strictly to the law in cases in which 
the accounting officers have, or appear to have, been misled by a 
previous loose administration in their own district, or by a re- 
ference to the loose administration prevailing in some neighbour- 
ing district. Serious inconvenience and loss to individuals are 
constantly suffered from this cause, without any possible remedy 
either by the auditors, the Commissioners, or by any other au- 
thority. As a measure of fair protection to the accountants, and 
in order that they may be supplied with a rule of conduct upon 
which they may rely, it is highly desirable that some more effec- 
tual provision should be made for the establishment of a certain 
and uniform practice in the auditing of accounts. 

The Commissioners have authority under the 46th section to 
combine Unions for the appointment of auditors. In the exercise 
of this authority, we have caused the appointment of district au- 
ditors in Kent, Norfolk, and part of Sussex ; and we have effected 
a similar arrangement by promoting a voluntary combination of 
Unions in Devonshire and Somersetshire. The officers whose 
services have thus been obtained have performed these duties in 
a highly satisfactory and effective manfter ; and afford evidence 
of the advantages which would result from the appointment of 
auditors generally, for combinations of Unions. There is, how- 
ever, great difficulty in arranging an election by a number of 
Boards of Guardians, and in giving their due influence to the se- 
veral Boards; and it should be observed that this system is still 
subject to the inherent defect in the mode of appointment by the 
accounting parties. 

It would have been, we conceive, in strict analogy with the rest 
of the constitution of the Commission, that the responsibility of 
examining, allowing, and disallowing of accounts of officers of 
parishes and Unions should have been cast upon the Commission- 
ers and their assistants. Accordingly, the Commissioners have in 
a few instances enabled Guardians to appoint their Assistant Com- 
missioners as auditors (without salary), and such appointments 
have had the beneficial effects anticipated, so far as the protection 
both of the public and the accounting parties, and the general re- 
gularity of the business of the districts are concerned. We have 
not, however, been able to devise any means by which the Assist- 
ant Commissioners should audit the accounts generally, consist- 
ently with the performance of their other duties ; though we think 
that arrangements might be made for the carrying on the audit 
under their superintendence. 

We may add, that the considerations above adverted to appear 
to have determined the Legislature, when it passed the Irish Poor 

G 2 
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Relief Act, to confer upon the Commissioners the power of appoint- 
ing the auditors of Poor Law Accounts for Ireland, and of enabling 
them to act for districts of Unions. (1 & 2 Vict. c. 56, § 95,) 

VI, The general subject of the assessment and allowance of the 
poor-rate does not come within the scope of the present Report. 
The only points connected with the poor-rate on which we now 
think it necessary to make any remarks to your Lordship are those 
which concern the powers of the guardians to obtain from the 
parish officers the funds required for the relief of the poor. 

The ordinary relief of all the poor in the Union is now vested 
in the Board of Guardians. But the Board of Guardians has no 
direct concern with the making, or (except in the cases which will 
be presently adverted to) with the collection of the poor-rate. 
The duties of making, and, in general, of collecting the poor-rate, 
are performed by the overseers, under the 43rd Eliz. 

Now the overseers, being no longer responsible for the relief of 
the poor of their parishes, are sometimes unaware of the sums 
which it will be requisite to raise for the purposes of relief; and 
it frequently happens that they avoid making a rate, sometimes 
with a view to escape as long as possible the payment by their 
parish of its quota, and sometimes with the avowed intention of 
embarrassing the guardians. In other cases the like inconveni- 
ences occur without any default in the overseers ; but arise from 
some actual or supposed defect in their appointment, or some 
legal defect attributed to the existing rates which prevents the 
collection of them, or the making of new rates. 

In all these cases the inconvenience and injustice are the same. 
The parishes in which these causes of delay arise, are usually the 
most populous or most pauperised parishes in their respective 
Unions. And as the guardians have apparently no alternative 
while they have any funds in hand but to relieve all the poor of 
the Union, these parishes cast for a considerable period of time 
the burden of relieving their poor upon the more regularly-con- 
ducted parishes; an evil frequently enhanced by the more un- 
favourable contracts which a Union must submit to when its 
payments are not punctually made to the contractors. 

In many of the boroughs in which municipal corporations have 
been constituted under the Corporation Act, these evils have been 
much enhanced by the powers given to the council to levy the 
bo.oiigh rate by distress on the property of the overseers. For 
these powers operate to enforce payment to the borough council 
by the overseers of all the monies which they can collect, and 
thus the poor, the first objects of the rate, are left unprovided for 
sometimes during many months. 

In order to remedy the evils which w^ have described, an Act 

was passed in last session for enabling justices, upon the applica- 

tion of a Board of Guardians, to issue distress-warrants against 
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the overseers of parishes whose payments were in arrear (2 and 3 
Vict. c. 84). The provisions of this Act have, since the end of 
last session, been employed in several cases where there had been 
long-standing difficulties in obtaining innds from the parish 
officers, and the remedy which they afford has been found to be 
sufficient. The law on this subject may therefore now be con- 
sidered in a satisfactory state. 

But before the passing of the 2 and 3 Vict. c. 84, the Commis- 
sioners had in many Unions taken steps for promoting the more 
regular collection of the poor-rate, and its payment to the Board 
of Guardians. 

Since the disbursement of the poor-rates has been taken from 
the overseers, and even the custody of the proceeds in a great 
measure transferred from them to the treasurer of the Board of 
Guardians, the duties of overseers in the administration of the 
poor laws have been nearly reduced to the making and collection 
of the rate ; and, if necessary, the compulsory levy of it by dis- 
tress. It was natural that these duties should, in some cases, be 
reluctantly or negligently performed; and accordingly many 
Boards of Guardians, finding themselves irregularly supplied with 
funds for the necessary relief of the poor, applied to the Poor Law 
Commissioners to authorise them to appoint paid officers for the 
collection of the rates. Recognising the great advantages deriv- 
able from the appointment of such officers by the guardians, we 
have generally issued orders for their appointment when we were 
applied to for this purpose. And we had the less hesitation in 
continuing to pursue this course, inasmuch as we were advised, 
after a careful consideration by counsel of the highest authority, 
that the provisions of the 36th section of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, combined with the definition of the term " officer," in 
the 109th section, authorised the appointment of collectors by 
the guardians under the orders of the I^oor Law Commissioners. 

In last Easter Term, however, one of the orders of the Commis- 
sioners, authorising a Board of Guardians to appoint a collector 
of rates, was brought before the Court of Queen's Bench by writ 
of certiorari ; and the court decided against the legality of the 
order, on the ground that the collection of the rates was not one 
of the purposes of the Poor Law Amendment Act. 

In consequence of this decision,* we thought it our duty to in- 
form every Board of Guardians, to which such an order had been 
issued, of our intention to revoke the order at the earliest conve- 
nient time ; and we further requested their answers to the three 
following questions : — 

*' 1. Whether any inconvenience, and if so, of what nature 
and amount would be incurred in your Union by the 
immediate revocation of the order ? 

'* 2. The earliest time at which the order can be revoked 
without serious inconvenience'? 
* See App. A, No. 2, 
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*' 3. Whether any person in the Union is known to enter- 
tain any objection to the continuance of the order?'* 

The answers to these questions, which we received from the 
Unions, stated, in the great majority of cases, that much incon- 
venience would resuh from the immediate revocation of the orders, 
and that no objection was entertained tx) their continuance. We 
subjoin some extracts from those answers, which, it will be per- 
ceived, come from Unions situated in all parts of the country, and 
exhibiting the utmost variety of circumstances. 

Abergavenny Union: — *'The Guardians and parishioners gene- 
rally think that a revocation of the order would be most injurious to 
the parish, inasmuch as the collection of the rates would devolve upon 
the tradesmen of the town, who cannot devote that time and attention 
to the subject that it requires, and there is no one in the parish who is 
known to entertain any objection to the continuance of the arrange- 
ment. On the contrary, the inhabitants are generally most anxious, 
and have been so for some time, to have an officer appointed to collect 
not only the poor but all other rates in the parish.'* 

Alston-gum- Garrigill, Board of Guardians: — '*The population 
of this Union amounts to nearly 8000 persons, and the amount collected 
for the last year from the rates was about 16S4^. There are upwards 
of 840 rate- payers, and the collection has informer years been attended 
with great difficulty. The GKiardians are of opinion that it will be of 
great advantage, and indeed highly necessary for the purposes of the 
Union, that a permanent collector should be appointed. 

" And I was requested by the Guardians, at their meeting held on 
Saturday last, to state to you that the same reasons still continue for 
the necessity of a permanent paid collector for this Union, with the 
addition of the number of rate-payers having been greatly increased 
within the last two years, and the rates more difficult to collect ; and 
that in the opinion of the Guardians — 

'*1. Great inconvenience and loss would arise from the immediate 
revocation of the order for such collector. 

** 2. That the Guardians are fully of opinion that a paid collector 
cannot, without great inconvenience and loss, at any time be dispensed 
with for this Union. 

" 3. That no person in the Union is known to entertain any objection 
to the continuance of the order." 

Altringh AM Union, Altrincham Township :— "" When we entered 
the office of overseers of the poor, we were assured that the person 
then employed as assistant-overseer and collector would continue in 
office ; and in answering the first question in the letter alluded to, the 
greatest possible inconvenience would arise if the order was revoked, 
as the duties of the office require more than six months' active em- 
ployment. Our rate-book numbers upwards of 860; the distance 
travelled, in attending magistrates' meeting, paying money to the 
treasurer and high constable, attending revising barristers and collect- 
ing bastardy money, amounts to more than 400 miles in one year." 

Atcham Usion : — " Resolved unanimoMsly, That this Board of 
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Guardians, having considered the subject contained in a letter received 
from the Poor Law Commissioners, bearing: date 31st May, respecting 
the appointment of a rate collector under their order, dated 22nd De- 
cember, 1838, begs leave to state, that the person so appointed to tbtt 
said office having disposed of his business, for the purpose of enabling 
him to hold the same, under the idea that the situation would be per- 
manent, it is the opinion of this Board that it would be a considerable 
inconvenience to the person so elected, if not an act of injustice towards 
him, to rescind such order, at least without a considerable notice, the 
length of which the Board is not prepared to fix." 

St. Austell Union ; — " According to the resolution of last week, 
in reference to a letter from the Poor Law Commissioners on the sub- 
ject of revoking the order for the appointment of collectors of rates, 
the subject has been taken into consideration ; and it is the opinion of 
this Board of Guardians, in respect to the first question, that the in- 
convenience arising from such revocation would be very great, and 
that from a majority of the parishes in the Union the rates would not 
be collected." 

Banoor A.ND Beaumaris Union : — " Collectors of poor-rates have 
only been appointed for the three larger parishes within the Union, 
and a revocation of their appointments would be productive of serious 
inconvenience. 

*^ The Board of Guardians request that you will be pleased to sus- 
pend the revocation of your order, authorising the appointment of col- 
lectors of poor rates, until any objection to the continuance of the order 
is known to be entertained by any person within the Union." 

Berkhampstbad Union : — ^ The Guardians of this Union desire 
me to inform you, that some time since they appointed a paid officer, 
under your order, to collect the poor rates in Tring parish only. 

" That a revocation of this appointment would be attended with 
much inconvenience, from the extent and population of the parinh ; 
that previous to the appointment it was found almost impracticable to 
collect the rates in sufficient time to meet the calls of the Guardians ; 
and that at the time of the appointment the rates were considerably 
in arrear, and the same inconvenience would again arise by a revoca- 
tion of it. That a revocation of this order would be found inconve- 
nient at any time. That no person in the Union is known to enter- 
tain any objection to the continuance of the order." 

Clutton Union : — '* No collectors have been appointed for any 
parish in this Union, except Paulton. 

^ 1 & 2. Great inconvenience and loss would arise by the revocation 
of the order. The parish consists of 1060 acres, and there are nearly 
500 cottages in it, principally occupied by coal- miners, who are con- 
tinually changing their residence ; and were there not a person whose 
whole business it was to collect the rates, much would be lost. Add 
to this, that there are only four persons in the whole parish liable to 
serve the office of overseer, who are capable of discharging its duties, 
• and consequently the collection of the innumerable small cottage rates 
has heretofore been much slighted. 

" The oldest rat^-payers in the parish have aevcr known the rates 
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collected anything like so well as they are at present, and no one has 
expressed any objection to the continuance of the order." 

Crickhowell Union : — •* At a special meeting of the parish of 
Llanelly, held pursuant to notice, — Resolved, That it is the unanimous 
opinion of this meeting, that the discontinuance of such officer (the 
collector) will be attended with serious loss and inconvenience; for up 
to the year 1829 this parish was conducted upon the principle of elect- 
ing annual overseers, and at which time the affairs of the parish were 
found in a very ill-conducted and unhealthy state, the rates amounting, 
npon a valuation of one-third of the rack-rent, to 12^. in the pound ; 
and from the commencement of the appointment of a paid deputy over- 
seer, a regular economy and diminution of the rates took place, so that 
at the formation of the Union the rates were reduced to 3^. Ad, in the 
pound upon the same valuation. 

*'In answer to the first question put by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, it is impossible for this meeting to calculate the amount of the 
loss which will be incurred by the revocation of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners' orders, since there are no less than 1320 houses principally of 
rents, not exceeding 6/. each, and the diflSculty of collecting the rate in 
consequence of the frequent change in the tenancy, and also the num- 
ber of new houses daily building, which would required to be assessed ; 
and this parish being principally a manufacturing district, the relieving 
officer would be quite incompetent to give it that attention which the 
interests of the parish require, and the Guardians would not be suffi- 
ciently supplied with the necessary information of the circumstances of 
the applicants for relief, to enable them to administer thereto. 

** With respect to the second question, this meeting is opinion that 
the revoking of the order would be attended at any time with the 
greatest inconvenience. 

*^ And in answer to the third question, there has not been a single 
objection made to a continuance of the order." 

Derby Union : — " It would not only be inconvenient, but impos- 
sible, to do without paid collectors for the several parishes of this 
Union : — 

*^ 1st. Because the population is so large as to render it impossible 
for the unpaid overseers to give their time to the duties of the office. 

" 2nd. It would be impossible to state a period when the order ap- 
pointing paid collectors could be revoked without serious inconveni- 
ence. 

" 3rd. There is not known to be any person in this Union who en- 
tertains any objection to the continuance of the order. 

" The paid collectors are also assistant-overseers, and, in fact, the 
whole business of the Union is performed in the offices and by the 
officers of the Derby Union, so that the unpaid overseers have nothing 
to do but to sign rates," &c. 

Driffield Union : — *' It would occasion considerable inconveni- 
ence if the orders for the appointment of paid officers to collect poor- 
rates were revoked in any of the three parishes in this Union (Great 
Driffield, Hutton, Cranswick, and Garton-on-the-Wolds) where they 
have been appointed; it having been found impossible in the above- 
named parishes to collect the rates properly previous to the appoint- 
laent of such officers.*' 
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Eastry Union : — ^** It is the opinion of the Guardians that great in- 
convenience would result to the parishes by the immediate revocation 
of the order under which Mr. Cavell was appointed, particularly as the 
overseers for the present year were appointed with an understanding 
that they would not be required to collect the rales. 

*• As the Guardians believe that there exists no objection to the con- 
tinuance of the order, they hope that the services of so uselul an officer 
in the parishes above-named will not be discontinued; but should an 
objection be advanced, the guardians will feel it to be their duty to 
acquaint the Commissioners forthwith.'* 

Elham Union : — " Great inconvenience would arise to this Union 
by the immediate revocation of the order for the appointment of col- 
lectors, owing to several poor rates being in progress of collection, and 
the unsettled state of accounts." 

Faversham Union. — " Great inconvenience would be incurred in 
this Union by the revocation (at any time) of the order for appointing 
collectors, and the guardians are in possession of no information as to 
any objection being entertained to the continuance of the order." 

Gainsborough Union. — " There is only one collector of poor rates 
in this Union, viz., for the township of Gainsborough, and the Board 
of Guardians are of opinion that the revocation of such appointment 
would be a great inconvenience and injury to the township. 

" It is believed there is no objection to the continuance of the order 
for appointment." 

Gateshead Union: — ** The Board of Guardians anticipates much 
inconvenience to the various parishes and townships comprising the 
Union by the immediate dismissal of paid collectors of rates ; and no 
objection being made by any person whatever to their continuance in 
office, the Board have postponed the further consideration of your cir- 
cular to Tuesday, the 13th day of August next." 

Henstead UNior^: — " Only one collector of poor rates has been ap- 
pointed for this Union, viz., for the parish of Hethersett : in the opinion 
of the Board of Guardians, the revocation of this appointment, before the 
expiration of the current parochial year, would occasion much inconve- 
nience to the said parish, inasmuch as there is a great number of cot- 
tages assessed to the poor rate there, none of which being exempted, 
the collection of the rate, without the assistance of a paid officer, is 
scarcely practicable ; and no objection is known to be entertained to 
the continuance of the order." 

Hexham Union : — ** Inconvenience most assuredly would be in- 
curred in this Union by an immediate revocation of the order, as where 
appointments have been made, they were for parishes and townships 
where the greatest inconvenience had arisen from the carelessness of 
the overseers in making out and collecting the poor rates ; and all 
such appointments have invariably been made at the request of the 
rate-payers of the parish or township for which appointed." 

HoLLiNGBOURNE Union : — " In the opinion of the guardians very 
great inconvenience would arise from the immediate revocation of the 
order under which that appointment took place. 

*' This Union has, since the appointment of a collector, improved 
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▼ery much in the management of its finances ; and the gfuardians 
much fear that by his removal at any time the Union would relapse into 
its former state, from the careless way in which the parish ofl&cers col- 
lect the rates, and pay the contributions due to the Union. 

** The guardians are not aware of any person in the Union entertainf 
ing any objection to the continuance of the order." 

Hoo Union : — " The appointment of a paid collector of poor rates 
has operated very beneficially, and the guardians apprehend that con- 
siderable inconvenience would be occasioned by the immediate revoca-* 
tion of the order." 

Ipswich Union. — ** 1. The Board of Guardians are unanimously 
of opinion, that the revocation of the order to this Union would be 
attended with great inconvenience and considerable loss." 

Kidderminster Union : — " Resolved, that inasmuch as it is not 
known to this Board of Guardians that any person in the Union enter- 
tains any objection to the continuance of the orders, and that serious 
inconvenience would be produced if such orders were to be revoked, 
the clerk do inform the Poor Law Commissioners that the Board does 
not wish the revocation of the orders referred to." 

King's Norton Union : — " 1st. Serious inconvenience would be 
incurred in the three parishes ; viz., Edgbaston, Harborne, and Beoley 
(in which the poor-rates are now collected by paid officers), in conse- 
quence of the practice having existed in those parishes for many years 
previous to the formation of the Union, and they fear that considerable 
loss would be occasioned in the collection of the rates, if the present 
should no longer be authorised. 

'' 2nd. The guardians cannot conceive it advisable that the order 
should be revoked at any period under the circumstances above stated. 

** 3rd. No person has complained of the existence of the order, and 
the inhabitants of the respective parishes strongly urge its continuance." 

Lanoport Union: — ^* The guardians consider that a serious incon-* 
venience would be felt by your immediate revocation of the order, inas- 
much as, where collectors have been appointed, they have collected the 
rates more equally and better than under the old system 

'* Secondly, that they wish you to allow the order to remain in force 
as long as you possibly can ; and, thirdly, that they know not of any 
person in the Union who entertains any objection to the continuance of 
the order." 

Llanrwst Union : — ** If the order is immediately revoked, a serious 
inconvenience will arise by the transfer of the several books from the 
hands of the district collector to that of the respective overseers in their 
present, and the total inability of the latter class to perform their duties. 

** I am not aware that any objection whatever prevails in this Union 
against the operation of the order, but, on the contrary, the same may 
be safely continued. 

*' If the order must be revoked, this Board requests that the Poor 
Law Commissioners will suspend its revocation until the quarter end- 
ing in the month of September next, to afford the Union time to make 
the necessary arrangements." 

Lonotown Union : — ** Very great inconvenience would be incurred 
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by thiB Union by the immediate revocation of the order authorising tb« 
appointment of paid officers to collect the poor-rates, such officers 
having been appointed and having entered upon their duties with the 
understanding that they were so appointed during good behaviour. 
The rates have been made out and partly collected by them. They 
are responsible, and no one else, for the monies received. There are 
no other officers fit to carry on the business, the overseers this year 
having been appointed with the understanding that their duties would 
be performed by the paid officers. * * * * 

" 3. No person in the Union is known to entertain any objection to 
the continuance of the order. 

'* The Board of Guardians hope that, until such objection arises, 
they may be allowed to go on as at present, having already suffered 
great inconvenience from the changing of officers, as well as been 
at considerable expense in the appointment of their present paid 
officers.'* 

Loughborough Union, Loughborough Parish : — " The select 
vestry are of opinion, that great inconvenience in various ways would 
arise from the revocation of the order. 

" 1. They consider it would be an oppressive burthen, and a sacri- 
fice unreasonable in amount, and (in some instances) almost ruinous in 
its consequences, for a person who might be appointed overseer of the 
poor to collect the rates of this parish, which, according to the last 
census V contains nearly 11,000 inhabitants. 

''They are of opinion, that it must of necessity take nearly the 
whole of his time; and for a tradesman to be brought in contact with 
his fellow townsmen in collecting public monies (especially in the present 
excited state of the country), is placing him in a situation we think 
should be avoided, if possible. And we further think that a person in 
business, and of but small capital, to be so situated, might have a per- 
manently injurious effect upon himself and family. 

** 2. We are also convinced, from past experience, that it has been 
for the benefit of this parish to employ a paid collector, as it has been 
found, from his local knowledge of the rate-payers, that he has col- 
lected considerably more money (from the same amount of assessment) 
than has been collected by a temporary overseer ; considerably more 
than has paid his salary for collecting ; consequently, our opinion is, 
respecting the second inquiry, that at ho period could the order be 
revoked without serious inconvenience to this parish. 

'* To the 3rd, we beg to say, that we do not know of any person 
objecting to the continuance of the order." 

Milton Union : — " 1. That great inconvenience would arise by 
the immediate revocation of the order for the appointment of the col- 
lector to the Union. 

"2. That the appointment, having proved so highly beneficial, could 
not at any tince be revoked, without serious inconvenience and injury 
to the Union at large. 

" 3. That no person in the Union is known to entertain any objec- 
tion to the continuance of the opder." 

Newport Union, Monmouth: — " No person in the Union is 
known to entertain any objection to the continuance of the order ap- 
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pointing a paid officer to'coUect poor-rates ; and much inconvenience 
would in their judgment be occasioned to the parish officers of New- 
port and St. Woollos, were they to be deprived of the assistance of the 
person appointed to collect poor rates within those places." 

Nuneaton Union : — " Your printed communication respecting the 
removal of collector of rates was read to a full Board of Guardians on 
Saturday last, and it was unanimously agreed, first, that such officer 
could not be dispensed with in the parishes of Nuneaton and Chilvers- 
coton, as the making out the rates and the collecting of the same takes 
such a length of time, that no person in trade could, without absolutely 
neglecting his business to a ruinous extent, be found to accept the 
office of overseer of the poor ; secondly, that they could not anticipate 
any time when such officer could be dispensed with; and, thirdly, 
they are not aware of any person entertaining objections against the 
continuance of such officer; and as the present collector gave up an 
established trade in order that the whole of his time might be devoted 
to the duties of such office, and has since been unanimously approved 
of by the whole of both parishes, they consider it would be an act of 
great injustice to remove him." 

RoTHERHAM Union t — "The clerk informed the Board, that every 
guardian had had notice that at this meeting the letter of the Poor 
Law Commissioners of 31st May last, respecting the assistant over- 
seers, would be taken into consideration, when the Board proceeded to 
take the same into consideration accordingly ; and it was unanimously 
resolved. That it would be exceedingly inconvenient that any order of 
the Commissioners for the appointment of an assistant-overseer should 
be revoked at present, but that it was desirable that every revocation 
should be suspended for the period of three months, if necessary, in 
order that the intentions of the Legislature, as to the authorising the 
Commissioners to issue such orders for the future, might be ascer- 
tained." 

Saffron Walden Union : — " It appears that one order only has 
been issued within this Union for the appointment of collector of the 
rates, and that for the parish of Saffiron Walden ; and this Board are 
of opinion, that as the rate-payers in that parish (with a population of 
about 5000) are very numerous, great inconvenience would arise from 
the revocation of the order, and it does not appear that any person is 
known to entertain any objection to the continuance of it. 

" It further appears that the parish of Saffron Walden has had such 
a paid officer for 50 years past." 

Shardlow Union : — ** To large parishes, it would be attended with 
very serious inconveniences as well as a loss in the rates by fresh indi- 
viduals collecting them ; every overseer would only begin to know his 
duty when going out of office. * * * 

'• If revoked, many overseers would sooner pay the penalty than 
serve the office ; and whether revoked sooner or later, it would be a 
serious inconvenience." 

Solihull Union : — " The poor rates within the Union were very 
irregularly collected previously to the appointment of a collector ; and 
very great inconvenience would arise if your order was immediately 
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revoked, for the present overseers] are appointed with the understand- 
ing that they are not to collect the rates.'* 

South Shields Union; — *' It is the opinion of this Board, that 
serious inconvenience would be incurred by a revocation of the order, 
and more especially that the rates would not be so effectually collected 
without a paid officer ; and no person is known to entertain any objec- 
tion to the continuance of the order." 

Spalding Union : — ''Resolved — That the clerk do reply to such 
circular, that this Board is not aware of any serious inconvenience that 
would attend an immediate revocation of the order above mentioned, 
further than what would attach personally to the several overseers of 
the different parishes of the Union (unless, however, the validity of any 
rates might be affected by the proceeding) ; but that to those officers 
the Board is of opinion the inconvenience would, in many cases, espe- 
cially in Spalding and the larger parishes of the Union, be very serious 
indeed ; and, in short, so much so, that it would be very unreasonable 
to expect, and scarcely possible to have the rates collected, the general 
duties of overseers performed, and the accounts kept with that regu- 
larity and efficiency with which those several offices are now discharged, 
* m m * * * 

"And the clerk was further instructed, on making such communica- 
tion, to express the earnest hope of this Board, that the Poor Law 
Commissioners will be pleased to use their utmost endeavours towards 
procuring some legislative enactment for remedying the difficulty re- 
ferred to forthwith, or upon the earliest practicable occasion." 

Steyning Union : — *' A great inconvenience would arise to the pa- 
rishes to which the paid officers are appointed, because there are many 
small tenements therein, and many of the occupiers are mariners and 
seldom to be found at home, and the overseers would have very great 
difficulty in collecting the rates/' 

Stratford-on-Avon Union : — *' Serious inconvenience would be 
occasioned in this Union by the immediate revocation of the order, by 
reason of there being a great number of rate-payers in those places for 
which collectors are appointed, and a considerable number of them 
small ones, consequently great difficulty is experienced in collecting the 
rate; moreover, the parishes for which collectors are appointed, are se- 
veral miles in extent." 

Stourbridge Union:— '** It was unanimously resolved, that very 
serious inconvenience would arise by the revocation of the order of the 
Commissioners authorising the appointment of collectors, and that this 
Board trust that no steps will be taken by the Poor Law Commission- 
ers to rescind such order. That the Board are not at present able to 
specify a time when the said order can be revoked without serious in- 
convenience arising, and the Board are not aware of any person in the 
Union entertaining any objection to the continuance of the order." ^ 

Sunderland Union: — "The Board of Guardians consider an in- 
convenience would arise from the immediate revocation of the order, 
inasmuch as the Union would be without competent collectors, and 
that, until new appointments were made, the collecting of the rates 
would devolve upon the overseers, whose office since the a^^ointraeat 
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of paid collectors has fallen very much into disuse, the overseers having, 
from some cause or other, evinced an apathy, and ceased to take the 
same interest in parochial alSairs they were accustomed to under the 
old system." 

Swansea Union : — " There has been only one collector appointed 
in this Union under your order, which was for the town and franchise 
of Swansea ; and it is the opinion of the Board of Guardians, that the 
greatest inconvenience would be felt by the immediate revocation of 
the order, as, from the amount of the rates and the number of assess- 
ments, great difficulty is experienced in the collection even with the 
assistance of the paid collector. 

*' ' 2. The earliest time at which the order can be revoked without 
serious inconvenience?' 

" Whenever the order should be revoked, the most serious incon- 
venience will be felt/ 

Isle op Thanet Union: — " 1. That, in the opinion of the Boardi 
the revocation of the permission issued by the Poor Law Commission- 
ers to pay officers adequate salaries for the collection of the rates^ 
would occasion an immediate stoppage in the collection of such rates, 
and that great confusion in the business of the Board must inevitably 
ensue. 

*' 2. That it appears to the Board to be hi<2rhly important, that the 
Poor Law Commissioners should apply to Parliament during the pre'- 
sent session for full power to grant adequate salaries to collectors of 
rates employed by Boards of Guardians, so that encouragement to 
appeals against such payments may no longer be supported by law.'* 

TiCEHURST Union : — " 1. Great inconvenience would arise from the 
want of attention by the unpaid overseers in collecting the rates and 
performing other parochial matters, all of which have been much better 
attended to since the appointment of collectors than before. The over- 
seers were generally in arrear in times when there existed no material 
difficulty in collecting the rates ; and if they resumed that duty at the 
present time, when, in consequence of the depressed state of the hop 
trade, it is so difficult to obtain the money, the arrears would probably 
be much greater. 

^' 2. Upon the grounds stated in the preceding answer, it is consi- 
dered that, whatever time is fixed for revocation of the order, it would 
produce serious inconvenience. 

" 3. The Board of Guardians are not aware that any person in the 
Union is known to entertain any objection to the continuance of the 
order." 

Warminster Union: — "There are four parishes in this Union 
affected by the orders, viz., those of Warminster, Longbridge, Deverill, 
Heytesbury, and Sutton Veney. 

" The unexpected decision of the Court of Queen's Bench will seri- 
ously inconvenience the parishes acting under the Commissioners' 
orders already issued, if the Commissioners are induced immediately to 
revoke those orders in consequence of such decision. I will therefore 
answer your three questions as they stand in your circular : 

** 1. Great inconvenience would arise by the immediate revocation of 
tAe order, more particularly in Warminster, a parish very wide indeed, 
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and containing nearly 7,000 inhabitants. The assistant- overseer is a 
correct and steady man, and the whole rate is almost invariably collected 
to the satisfaction of the officers and paymasters, and the salary is more 
than saved by his perseverance, contrasted with what would be done by 
overseers appointed without pay, and who could, as tradesmen and 
farmers, only partially attend to the duties. The other parishes are 
very wide, and the overseers appointed by the magistrates would, as a 
matter of necessity, leave the duty to a certain degree undone, and losses 
would thereby be incurred. The other remarks as to Warminster pa- 
rish equally apply, 

"The whole four parishes wish the orders continued, at all events 
until Lady-day, 1840, when a fresh appointment of overseers will 
take place, who will be made acquainted fully with the duties they will 
have to perform. 

"No objection whatever seems to be entertained by any person in the 
Union, that can be ascertained, to the continuance of the orders." 

West Ham Union : — '* The Board are of opinion, 

*' 1st. That very great inconvenience would arise in this Union by 
the immediate revocation of the order, as the several parishes therein 
have rates lately made, which are only in part collected ; the sudden 
withdrawal of the collectors would, therefore, prevent the parish officers 
from meeting the calls of the Guardians with that punctuality which is 
requisite ; added to which, the absence of that control of the Guardians 
over the collectors, which now induces due vigilance and uniformity in 
the collection, would be a serious evil. 

" The parish officers, who (strictly speaking) are bound to collect the 
poor rates, being chiefly composed of mercantile gentlemen engaged in 
business in the City daily, or of persons engaged in trade, would be un- 
able to perform that duty, and the parishes would of necessity be com- 
pelled to resort to their former practice, viz., the appointment of an 
assistant- overseer for each parish, under the 59 Geo. lll.,c. 12. 

" This is some portion of the nature of the inconvenience that would 
be incurred in this Union ; and the amount, in a pecuniary point of 
view, would be not only the difference between the salaries of the as- 
sistant-overseers, and the poundage at present paid to the collectors, 
but the probable loss that would accrue by the delay in the collection 
of the arrears consequent on such change ; and if no paid officers (with 
security) were appointed, the possibility (however remote) of further 
loss by defalcation, is to be considered. 

" 2nd. The Board cannot state any time at which the order can be 
revoked without serious inconvenience; but they submit, that to enable 
the present collectors to get in the rates already made, and the several 
parishes to provide for the future collections, it would be preferable to 
permit the present order to continue uninterruptedly in force, as long 
as it may be possible. 

** 3rd. It is not in the knowledge of the Board that any person in the 
Union entertains any objection to the continuance of this order; on the 
contrary, several of the parishes have appointed the Union collectors 
as collectors of other local rates, and have thus evinced their satisfac- 
tion, both as respects the individuals and their office." 

Whittlesey, Board op Guardians: — "In consequence of the 
large extent of the united parishes of Whittlesey, the ra.Ua ateeolUaVftd 
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with considerable difficulty, and engage a great part of the time of one 
individual to collect the same, make out the rate-books, and prepare 
receipts ; to impose which duties upon the overseers, who are indivi- 
duals much employed with their own affairs, would be attended with a 
serious inconvenience." 

Wokingham Union ;— '• With respect to the collector for the parish 
of Wokingham, there exists no objection whatever to the appointment; 
it"would be of serious inconvenience to revoke the order, as the parish 
is very large, and the four overseers could not fairly divide the duties ; 
and it is the wish of the parish that the order may be allowed to remain 
in force as long as possible." 

WooLSTANTON AND BuRSLEM Union : — *' The Board of Guardians 
are of opinion the immediate revocation of the said order would cause 
a suspension of the collection of the poor rates, and a poll of both 
parishes in the Union.*' 

WoRTLEY Union ; — " Great inconvenience would be incurred to the 
townships in this Union, for which paid officers to collect the poor rates 
have been appointed, by the immediate revocation of the order to ap- 
point those officers; the townships of Ecclesfield and Bradfield being very 
populous and extensive, it would be impossible for the overseers to col- 
lect the poor rates unless they gave up their business, and devoted the 
whole of their time for that purpose; and indeed, were they to do so, 
they would have to employ the present paid officers to assist them, as 
they have had the collection of such rates and the management of the 
business for the townships for which they are respectively appointed for 
upwards of 20 years ; besides which, the Guardians have contracted 
with those paid officers to the 25th day of March next, therefore con- 
sider themselves bound to pay their salaries to that time." 

Great Yarmouth, Board of Guardians : — ** The greatest incon- 
venience would follow the revocation of the order; and when it is taken 
into consideration that Yarmouth, with nearly 30,000 inhabitants, con- 
sists but of one parish, and that the parish authorities are but now re- 
covering from the confusion caused by a poor rate under the new valua- 
tion having been quashed, the injurious effects will be obvious. 

"2d. It appears to the Guardians, &c., that as the overseers of so 
large a parish cannot, as unpaid officers, be expected to collect the poor 
rales, an order authorising the payment of officers employed in that 
service cannot be dispensed with."* 

Since it appeared that much inconvenience and confusion were 
likely to ensue from the sudden revocation of the orders for the 
appointment of collectors, a clause, legalising the orders of the 
Commissioners for the appointment of collectors by Boards of 
Guardians, was introduced into the Act of 2 and 3 Vict. c. 84, at 
the suggestion of Her Majesty's Government. 

* All the answers of the Boards of Guardians to the circular of the Commis- 
sioners, together with a list of the parishes and unions to which orders for the 
appointment of paid officers to collect poor-rates have been issued by the Poor Law 
Commissioners, and a specimen copy of each variety of order for such officers^ 
were printed by order of the House of Commons, 6th August, 1839. — (Pari, ^per^ 
JVo. 492.) 
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This clause makes valid every order authorizing a Board of 
Guardians to appoint a collector of rates, which was issued by the 
Commissioners before the 6th of May last. The number of 
parishes to which such orders apply is about 4,600, and they 
naturally comprehend those places in which the services of a paid 
collector are most needed. But since the appointment of paid 
collectors by the Boards of Guardians appears, by unquestionable 
evidence, to have been generally beneficial, and since Parliament 
has sanctioned the orders for this purpose which had been issued 
by the Commissioners before the 6th of May last, we submit to 
your Lordship the propriety of generalizing the power, and of 
enabling the Commissioners to autnorize Boards of Guardians in 
every case to appoint paid collectors of the poor-rates. 



VII, The few observations upon the subject of Parish Property 
which we have occasion to address to your Lordship, have refer- 
ence only to the necessity of rendering safe those transactions 
which have already taken place in disposing of such property, and 
of facilitating the like transactions where the intention of the 
Legislature to authorize them has been evidently shown. 

Under the powers conferred upon Boards of Guardians by the 
5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 69, and the 1 & 2 Vict. c. 50, a large amount 
of property, consisting, for the most part, of small cottages and 
tenements, has been disposed of. The greater portion have been 
represented to us by the parochial authorities as dilapidated and 
ruinous. Houses built on wastes by persons who became paupers 
have fallen into the possession of the parish officers, and have been 
held by them as receptacles for other poor persons. In other 
instances, parish officers have bought up the interest of some poor 
freeholders, to prevent the cottages or tenements becoming the 
property of others who would become a burthen upon the parish, 
through the settlement acquired by such purchase. We have not 
unfrequently traced in the purchases the successful scheme of 
making a parish pay off a hopeless mortgage, by the parishioners 
being induced to purchase a house subject to such mortgage, in 
which case they either took upon themselves the payment of the 
interest, or paid off the mortgage, and borrowed the amount from 
other persons, to whom the premises were mortgaged again to 
secure the repayment. It is scarcely necessary to observe the 
complication of these transactions, and the expense incurred in 
the mere preparation of the conveyances. 

A very considerable amount of this property was of copyhold 
tenure, and consequently the parish officers were unable to hold 
it in their corporate capacity, which, indeed, was only conferred 
upon them by the 59 Geo. III. c. 12 ; consequently the property 
was vested in trustees who were admitted upon the court rolls. 

u 
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These trustees thus had a species of control over the estate, and, 
to some extent, assumed the power of interfering in the manage- 
ment of it. A more serious evil arose, however, from the neces- 
sity which continually occurred of making fresh appointments 
on the death or absence of such trustees. Fines and sometimes 
forfeitures were incurred, and heavy expenses often fell upon 
parishes at irregular intervals, and at unexpected times, to ascer- 
tain the fate of their trustees, and to procure fresh admissions. 

A number of cases have been brought before us, where parishes 
have taken possession of land, houses, or buildings, affected with 
some charitable or other trust, which prevented the same from 
being available to the purposes of the poor-rate. Upon this 
property the parishes have expended large sums of money out 
of the poor-rate, and have converted them into habitations more 
or less commodious for the parish paupers. This has been done 
sometimes with the concurrence of the trustees of the property, 
but generally in cases where there are no trustees, and often 
where the trust is of so vague and indefinite a nature, that it is 
difficult to ascertain for whose benefit it was created. Where 
the Union workhouse has been erected, these houses have become 
no longer requisite for the paupers, and the parish officers have 
found that they cannot pay for the repair and sustentation of the 
property out of the poor-rate. The houses therefore become 
dilapidated, and in some cases are described to us as complete 
nuisances. We are not empowered to sanction the sale, and it 
is manifest that the jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor is not 
likely to be applied to in such cases. We cannot prescribe any 
course to be adopted ; but we think it right to suggest that the 
property might be sold either by the trustees, where there are 
such, or under our orders as in other cases, where there are 
none, and that the purchase-money should be invested to abide 
any order that may be made by the Lord Chancellor in reference 
thereto, the parish receiving the dividends or interest thereon 
until any such order shall be made. 

These few observations respecting property, upon which our 
remarks might be greatly extended, will suflSce for our present 
puroose. 

We have used the greatest care in investigating, to the utmost 
of our power, the titles possessed by the parishes in the property 
which they have wished to sell, and we have endeavoured not to 
allow any sale to take place, where we have had any doubt as to 
the right of the parish to sell. The amount of interest has been 
sometimes very trifling, though saleable. We are happy to state 
that upon the vast number of sales, which will be seen from the 
tables contained in the Appendix to our Fourth and Fifth Annual 
Reports,* scarcely any questions have arisen as to the right of the 
parishes to sell, in those cases where the sales have been sanc- 
tioned. 

* Fourth JBeport, App. C, No. 5 ; Fifth Report, App, D., No. 5. 
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The application of the produce of the sale was committed by 
the legislature, in the 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 69, to our control, and 
we have endeavoured to carry out the directions contained therein 
according to their spirit. We have thought that this property 
should be in all cases applied to the reduction or discharge of 
the liabilities and debts of the parish, in the first place. We 
have therefore considered ourselves bound to reject many schemes 
and suggestions, of apparent utility and advantage, for the dis- 
position of the produce of these sales. The statute 1 & 2 Vict. 
c. 25, has enabled us to apply such produce in payment of many 
equitable claims, but is not of so extensive an operation as to 
enable us to satisfy all the applications which have been made 
to us. We are not disposed to ask for its extension ; at the same 
time, if it shall be thought right to enable us to apply the pro- 
duce of any sale to the payment of other debts which have been 
incurred through the ignorance or improvidence of former rate- 
payers, we shall feel no indisposition to act occasionally upon 
such powers* 

In carrying into execution the powers of the 5 & 6 Will. IV. 
c. 69, we have met with some difficulties ; and doubts have been 
suggested which can only be removed by the assistance of Par- 
liament. 

It has been requisite in some cases for Boards of Guardians to 
apply for the purchase of land belonging to the Duchy of Corn- 
wall for the site of a Workhouse, but the 1st section of that statute 
not being applicable, we think it desirable that further powers 
should be given in favour of the Boards of Guardians with refer- 
ence to this property. 

The 3rd section of that statute was manifestly intended to 
enable a sale of the property of Unions, and the property of 
parishes under all circumstances, but from the frame of the 
clause giving the powers, it is not clear who are the parties em- 
powered to sell where the property belongs to a parish forming 
{»art of a Union, and not having a separate Board of Guardians, 
t may be contended, that the Guardians of the Union may sell, 
or that the overseers may sell, and it has been denied that either 
Guardians or overseers can sell. The power ought to have been 
given distinctly and separately in each case. We do not our- 
selves entertain any doubt upon the construction of the Act, but 
we are bound to state that objections have been taken by con- 
veyancers. ^ ^ ^ 

There is a case not provided for by that statute, in which several 
parishes are jointly interested in property, not having been formed 
mto any legal Union before the 4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 76. These 
parishes are in some cases comprised in some new Union, or are 
partly in one Union and partly in another. There is no means 
at present of disposing of their property, which may be no longer 
of any use to them, and which is only becoming dilapidated or 
wasted. Even if there be trustees, theie is no ijovict Vo ^^ NlJcsa 
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same, and there is sometimes a difficulty in ascertaining the 
trustees. It is advisable that provision should be made for the 
sale of such property. 

Doubts also have been raised as to the proper parties to con- 
vey the property belonging to dissolved Unions ; and it is de- 
sirable that these doubts should be removed by the Legislature. 

The same statute provided a short form for the creation of 
charges upon the poor-rates by Boards of Guardians, but the 6th 
section confines its use to securities, and assignment of securities 
under the authority of that Act. Now as no securities are given 
under the authority of that Act, the provision is inoperative, and 
the parties advancing money are advised to require long and 
consequently expensive forms of conveyance. It is therefore 
desirable that a fresh form should be given, concise, yet suffi- 
ciently clear to answer all the purposes of a charge ; and we 
think it desirable that such charges should be registered, as was 
intended by the legislature in that Act. 

By the 7th section the Guardians of a Parish or Union are 
made a Corporation for the purposes of that Act. Difficulties 
continually occur from the doubts whether the Guardians are to 
act by a majority of any meeting, or whether the absolute ma- 
jority of the whole number of Guardians is requisite to render any 
Act valid. It appears to us that it will be most advisable that 
the Guardians should be coqstituted a Corporation for all pur- 
poses, with a proper restriction upon them so as to prevent the 
corporate seal from being improperly used. 



VIII. We have already reported specially upon the subject 
of some miscellaneous charges which have been defrayed out of 
the poor-rate, or which it was, in our opinion, desirable to allow 
to be so defrayed : and therefore, on the present occasion, we will 
only recall to your Lordship's recollection the report contained 
in the Appendix to our Third Annual Report — (1837).* 

Since the date of that Report, a power has been given by the 
Act of the 2 & 3 Vict. c. 71. s. 41, to Guardians, or parish 
officers, with the medical officer, of any Union or parish within 
the Metropolitan Police district, to require, under the authority 
of a magistrate, the occupier of any house in a filthy and un- 
wholesome condition to cleanse it ; and if it be not cleansed within 
seven days, to cause it to be cleansed at the expense of the oc- 
cupier. It has been stated to us, in a communication from one 
of the Metropolitan Unions, (in which its operation would have 
been very beneficial), that the clause would have been more 
eflFectual, if the remedy for recovering the expenses had been 
given against the landlord instead of the occupier; inasmuch as 
the houses to which the remedy applies are frequently subject to 
changes of occupiers. 

"* Third Annual Repoit, ^pp* A»,I{o. l« 
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We beg leave to recommend that authority should be given 
to pay, out of the poor-rate, such expenses as may be reasonably 
incurred in apprehending and prosecuting offenders deserting 
their families, guilty of misbehaviour in Workhouses, of violence 
or obstruction to parish or Union ofl&cers, of abstracting, wasting, 
or injuring the property vested in guardians and parish officers 
for the relief of the poor ; and in prosecuting parish officers guilty 
of offences in their offices — classes of offences which, under the 
present law, may to a great extent be committed with impunity, 
through the absence of personal inducements to prosecute, and of 
means of paying expenses from any public fund. As more im- 
mediately affecting the administration of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, we have no hesitation in recommending that all such 
expenses, so far as they may not be defrayed by the offender, or 
out of the county rates, should be paid out of the poor-rates of 
the parish immediately protected by the proceedings, or by the 
whole Union, or such parishes within it as the Board of Guar- 
dians may direct. 

For some remarks on the present state of the law relating to 
prosecutions, under the Vagrant Act, of persons neglecting to 
maintain, or deserting, their families, we refer your Lordship to an 
extract from a Report by Sir Edmund Head, inserted in the Ap- 
pendix.* 

The want of a fund for the payment of the expenses incurred in 
apprehending and convicting men who have deserted their fami- 
lies, is very extensively known, and affords to all, who have any 
inducement to leave their families, a strong reason for hoping 
that they may do so with impunity. This expectation of impu- 
nity has recently been aided by many powerful inducements, 
especially by the increased means of obtaining work at high 
wages afforded by railroads and other large improvements, as 
well as by mining operations, in which the nature of the employ- 
ment renders the discovery and apprehension of the offenders 
difficult. In addition to these influences, there are others ope- 
rating on wives, which render them indifferent to the absence of 
their husbands, and often positively interested in it. A married 
woman is not generally considered to be liable to maintain her 
children during her husband's lifetime. The freedom from this 
liability involves the consequence that she is exempt from the 
obligation to accept relief with her children in the Workhouse, and 
also from the liability to be punished for deserting them. A 
woman, therefore, whose husband is not to be found, is in a con- 
dition superior, so far as the claim to relief is concerned, to that 
of the woman who has a husband present, needing relief for his 
family, with whom, she may be required to accept it in the Work- 
house. 

It is unquestionable that the desertion by men of their femilies 
* Appendix B., No. 4. 
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with the collusion of the wives has much increased since the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry aclverted to the subject. The misconduct, 
also, of women whose husbands are absent at sea, or suffmng 
the sentence of the law, is more often remarked since it has be- 
come generally known that they can cast the burden of their chU- 
dren on the parish, without submitting, in their own persons, to 
the ordinary conditions attached to the receipt of relief by the 
able-bodied, 

A power to pay the costs of prosecution will operate largely to 
prevent the original evil, so far as it depends on the act of the 
man. 

In order not to diminish, by the operation of the Poor Laws, 
the reluctance of the wife to the absence of her husband, it ap- 
pears to us to be sufficient to place her, during the absence of her 
husband, in that relation to her children in which a widow is 
placed by the present law. This, though a highly favourable 
situation for a married woman, will, we think, connect the wife 
with her children as effectually as can be done by the operation 
of a Poor Law. 

Lastly, we will advert under this head to the mode of charging 
the cost of the relief of casual poor. 

. A great benefit has been obtained in Unions through which 
mendicants and vagrants are accustomed to pass, by the practice 
of giving tickets to beggars, and all persons apparently destitute. 
These tickets direct them to the workhouse, where such relief is 
administered to them as would be administered to destitute poor 
usually resident within the Union. The full advantage, how- 
ever, of this practice cannot be obtained in the present state of 
the law relating to the relief and removal of casual poor. 

A destitute* person is relievable wherever he is found in a state 
of destitution. With respect to habitual beggars and vagrants, 
the places in which they are found are usually the main roads 
passing through the Unions ; and the places where the Union 
officers first ascertain their destitution, and where the relief is 
actually administered, are usually the parishes in which the work- 
houses, or the residences of the relieving officers, are situate. In 
proportion, therefore, as effectual measures are taken in any 
Union for the giving of all necessary relief to casual poor, the 
burdens on certain parishes in that Union are disproportionately 
increased ; and other parishes out of the main road, though freed 
by these measures from the mendicants and vagrants, who had 
previously circulated throughout the Union, cannot be charged 
with any portion of the burden. 

Besides this inconvenience, there arises from the present state 
of the law a great amount of unnecessary contest and litigation 
between parishes, as to their respective liabilities to give relief 
to the casual poor. The practice of considering that parish liable 
in which a destitute person last slept, is obviously inapplicable 
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for the purpose of affording relief to the sudden wants of the mass 
of poor persons travelling on foot or by wagon, of habitual beg- 
gars and vagrants, of discharged prisoners travelling with passes, 
and similar classes of persons. This practice likewise constitutes 
a strong inducement, especially in small parishes, to prevent des- 
titute persons from obtaining shelter, and to drive them into some 
adjoining parish. Very lamentable cases are thus produced, even 
in the rich and populous parishes of the metropolis, inasmuch as 
the object is not confined to the escape from the costs gf imme- 
diate relief, but extends also to the avoiding of the permanent 
charge of relief to the pauper, or the great expense and difficulty 
(very often in the case of vagrants insuperable) of establishing a 
settlement in some other parish, with a view to the removal of the 
pauper. 

When the claims to relief cannot be evaded, the same reasons 
operate as an inducement to parishes to afford insufficient reUef 
to such unsettled paupers as cannot be placed immediately under 
orders of removal. By affording scanty relief, the burden is 
directly diminished, and an urgent motive created in the pauper 
to betake himself to any other parish in which he may hope to 
better himself. In this way casual paupers, whose settlements 
are in doubt, are frequently kept in a course of circulation amongst 
a number of parishes, to the cost and injury of each in its turn, 
and in a manner involving unnecessary hardship to the pauper, 
and frequently his serious demoralisation, by converting him into 
a common beggar or vagrant. 

Very numerous applications have been made by Boards of 
Guardians to the Commissioners, to be permitted to make the 
costs of relief and removal of casual poor an establishment 
charge ; that is, a charge to be borne jointly by all the parishes 
of the Union. 

It appears to us that the change sought for in these applications 
can only be effected by the authority of Parliament ; but we are 
satisfied that the alteration, with the corresponding modifications 
in the law of removal, would be of very large benefit, inasmuch as 
it would at the same time cause the adoption of much more gene- 
ral and effectual measures for the relief of all classes of casual 
poor, and would remove a great difficulty and constant source of 
contest in the administration of the Poor Laws. 

We may add, that 'the mode of charging the relief of casual 
poor which we have just recommended, does not involve any novel 
principle; for by 33 Geo. III. c. 35. s. 3, the relief of casual 
poor was made a common charge for parishes imited under Gil- 
bert's Act. 



We have now submitted to your Lordship a statement of the 
principal amendments which the laws for the relief of the poor 
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seem to us at present to require. These amendments, as your 
Lordship will perceive, principally relate to subordinate provi- 
sions of the Poor Law Act of 1834, or they are intended to sup- 
ply some deficiencies in the machinery established by that statute. 
We trust, however, that the reasons which we have assigned for 
our recommendations will satisfy your Lordship that we have 
not lightly suggested any alteration or extension of the Act in 
question. The experience of more than five years has indeed 
proved that this important statute was framed with such skill, 
and that its provisions were so complete and eflFectual, as to ac- 
complish all the main purposes for which it was pUssed by Par- 
liament. But the Commissioners of Inquiry, who proposed this 
measure, were aware that it would not supersede all further legis- 
lation on the Poor Laws, and that the gradual operation of ine- 
vitable causes would disclose defects in the existing law which 
would demand the renewed attention of Parliament. 

" We entertain no hope" (they said in their Report, presented in 
1834) "that the complicated evils with which we have to contend will 
all be eradicated by the measures which we now propose. The mis- 
chiefs which have arisen during a legislation of more than 300 years, 
must require the legislation of more than one session for their correc- 
tion. 'In order to secure the progressive improvement from which 
alone we hope for an ultimate cure ; and in order to bring the proceed- 
ings of the Commissioners more constantly and completely within the 
superintendence of the executive and the legislature, we propose that 
the Commissioners should be charged with the duty, similar to that 
which we now endeavour to perform, of periodically reporting their 
proceedings, and suggesting any further legislation which may appear 
to them to be desirable." — -(p. 341, ed. 8vo.) 

These remarks of the Commissioners of Inquiry show that they 
anticipated the necessity of further improvements in the laws 
relating to the relief of the poor after the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act ; and we think that we have merely dis- 
charged our duty in submitting to your Lordsliip a statement of 
the points most worthy of consideration, at a moment when Her 
Majesty's Government purposes to introduce into Parliament a 
Bill for the continuance of the Poor Law Commission. 

We have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

, Your Lordship's faithfid servants, 

JOHN GEORGE SHAW LEFEVRE. 
L. S.) GEORGE NICHOLLS. 

GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS. 
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No. 1. 

(A.) — ^AMENDED Form of Order prohibiting Out-door Relief to 
the Able-bodied. 

To the Guardians of the Poor of ; to the Churchwardens 

and Overseers of ; to the Clerk or Clerks to the Justices 

of Petty Sessions held for ; and to all others whom it may 

concern. 

(^Afler Recital,) 

We do hereby order, direct, and declare, that from and afler the 

day of next, every able-bodied person, together with 

such of his or her family resident with and dependent on him or her, 
as may require reUef, shall be relieved wholly in the Workhouse of the 
said Union, whether such relief be administered by way of loan or other- 
wise, save and except in the following cases : — 

1. Where such person shall require relief on account of sudden 
or urgent necessity. 

2. Where such person shall require relief on account of any sick- 
ness, accident, or bodily or mental infirmity, affecting such person 
or any of his or her family, or on account of the funeral of any of 
his or her family. 

3. Where such person, being a widow, shall be in the first six 
months of her widowhood. 

4. Where such person shall be a widow and have a legitimate 
child or legitimate children dependent upon her, and no illegitimate 
child born after the commencement of her widowhood. 

5. Where the reliefshall.be required by the wife, child, or chil- 
dren of any able-bodied man who shall be in the service of her 
Majesty as a soldier, sailor, or marine. 

Provided, nevertheless, that where any able-bodied man, not 
being a soldier, sailor, or marine, shall not reside within the said 
Union, but his wife, child, or children shall reside within the same, 
the Board of Guardians of the said Union, according to their dis- 
cretion, may afiford relief in the Workhouse to such wife, child, or 
children, or may afford out-door relief to any such child or chil* 
dren being within the age of nurture, and resident within the said 
Union. 
And we do further order and direct, that in every case in which out- 
door relief shall be given to any able-bodied male person resident within 
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the said Union or to any member of the family of any able-bodied male 
person, on account of sickness, accident, or infirmity, a special entry 
shall be made in the minutes of the proceedings of the Board of 
Guardians of the day on which the relief is ordered or subsequently 
allowed, which entry shall contain an extract from the medical officer's 
weekly report, stating the nature of such sickness, accident, or infirmity; 
or if the Board of Guardians shall think fit, a certificate under the hand 
of a medical officer of the Union, or of the medical practitioner in 
attendance on the party, shall be laid before the Board, stating the 
nature of such sickness, accident, or infirmity, and a copy of the same 
shall be entered in the minutes of the proceedings of the said Board of 
the day on which the relief is ordered or subsequently allowed. 

And we do further order and direct, that from and after the said 

day of next, no relief shall be given from the poor-rates 

of any parish or place comprised in the said Union, to any person who 
does not reside in some parish or place comprised therein, save and 
except in the following cases : — 

1. Where such person shall require relief on account of sudden 
or urgent necessity. 

2. Where such person shall require relief on account of sickness, 
accident, or bodily or mental infirmity affecting such person or any 
of his or her family, or on account of the funeral of any of his or 
her family. 

8. Where such person, befng a widow, shall be in the first six 
months of her widowhood. 

4. Where an able-bodied person shall be resident out of the said 
Union, but the wife, child, or children of such person requiring 
relief shall be resident within the same. 

5. Where the relief shall be required by the wife, child, or 
children of any able-bodied man who shall be in the service of her 
Majesty as a soldier, sailor, or marine. 

6. Where such person being under the age of sixteen shall be 
maintained in a Workhouse or establishment for the education of 
pauper children situate in some other Union. 

7. Where such person, not being able-bodied, shall, at some 
time during the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty^ight, 
have been in the receipt of parochial relief, not being then resident 
in the parish in which he or she was settled. 

Given under our hands and seal of office, &c. 

J. G. S. Lefevre. 
G. C. Lewis. 



(B.) — Instructional Letter, issued with the foregoing Order. 

Poor Law Commission Office^ 
Sir, Somerset House ^ December^ 1839. 

The Poor Law Commissioners have had under consideration their 
Orders prohibiting out-door relief to able-bodied paupers, in reference 
to various points of construction and matters of practice which from 
time to time have arisen. 

The Commissioners have now embodied in the accompanying Order 
the TariouB exceptions and provisions which experience has shown to 
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be necessary — and they propose not only to issue the Order as now 
framed, in future cases, but to substitute it in those Unions to which 
any of the previous Orders prohibiting out-door relief have been 
issued. 

The Commissioners request the attention of the Board of Guardians 
to the following remarks, in reference to those parts of the Order which . 
appear to require explanation ; and they are desirous that if the Guar- 
dians perceive any difficulty unexplained, they should communicate 
with the Commissioners accordingly, and make such suggestions as 
may occur to them. 

1. The word*^ Loan'' is introduced, in order to put an end to a mis- 
apprehension which existed in some Boards of Guardians, who con- 
ceived that although the Prohibitory Order prevented them from giving 
out-door relief, they might nevertheless lend it. 

2. The expression " Such of his or her family, resident vnth, and 
dependent on him or her, as may require relief," would in all cases 
include the wife of an able-bodied man, if resident with him, although 
she might be able to maintain herself, for all her earnings belong to her 
husband ; and, therefore, if he requires relief, she also must be deemed 
to require relief. The expression" family," includes both wife and 
children. 

The Guardians, however, under this clause, need not require any 
child of an able-bodied person who can support itself to accompany its 
father into the Workhousei if the parent should wish such child to 
continue in employment. 

8. The second exception provides for the case of any able-bodied man 
who is himself insane, or any of whose family require to be relieved 
on the ground of insanity, infirmity, accident, or disease. 

4. The exception of the case of funerals requires explanation. In 
most Unions to which the Prohibitory Order has been issued, relief has 
been given to able-bodied male persons, in reference to the funerals of 
their ^milies, without requiring them to come into the Workhouse — 
and the Commissioners, although not unaware of the possibility of 
abuses arising as to this branch of relief, are not prepared to prohibit it 
in reference to the funerals of families of able-bodied persons. The 
Commissioners think, therefore, that it is better to notice it as an 
express exception, than to allow this relief to be given under a wide 
construction of the term " urgent necessity.** 

5. The exception of widows during the first six months of their 
widowhood is adopted in conformity to the practice of a very well 
managed Union in Sussex, and with a view of enabling persons thus 
unfortunately situated to have an adequate interval for the purpose of 
making such arrangements for their support as their changed condition 
may require. 

6. The exception in favour of widows whilst in employment^ is one 
respecting which the Commissioners themselves entertain strong 
doubts, and they request that the Guardians will exercise great circum- 
spection in applying it in practice. The Commissioners request the 
Guardians, when administering relief under it, to take into account, 
that when partial allowances of two shillings or half-a-crown a-week 
in aid of wages are made, they too commonly serve to excuse relations 
frpm the payment of contributions to a much larger amount ; that the 
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out-door allowances when given indiscriminately in widowhood, tend 
to put an end to provident habits in respect of insurances in sick clubs 
or otherwise ; that as regards widows or able-bodied women themselves, 
allowances from the parish made to them when in employment, do not 
always confer the advantages intended, inasmuch as their wages, as in 
the case of able-bodied men, are commonly reduced in consideration of 
the allowance from the parish, and such reduction of the wages com- 
bined with the excuse furnished to relations or friends from making 
contributions in aid, together with the pauper habits engendered, 
renders such allowances to widows in aid of wages an injury rather than 
a benefit to the class intended to be relieved ; whilst in some districts 
the class of able-bodied wpmen are so numerous that their labour (thus 
depreciated at the expense of the rate-payers) is substituted for the 
higher paid labour of independent labourers. 

7. The Commissioners trust that the Guardians will seldom find that 
the ordinary rate of earnings of women is so low as not to enable them 
to support one child at the least — and that the Guardians will not adopt 
any such general rule as that of relieving all widows with one, or with 
any fixed number of children, without careful inquiry into the cases thus 
to be relieved. 

8. The proviso applicable to the case of a wife whose husband is 
absent from her, either by desertion or otherwise, is necessary, owing 
to the state of the law applicable to women thus situated. It is held 
that in such cases relief to the children is not relief to the wife ; conse- 
quently, the wife cannot be compelled to come with her children into 
the Workhouse. If, however, she require relief for herself, the Guar- 
dians may require her to receive it in the Workhouse ; and if she require 
relief for her children, the Guardians may require such of them as are 
above the age of nurture to receive it in the Workhouse, whether she do 
or do not come into the Workhouse. As regards, however, the children 
under the age of nurture, the Guardians cannot remove them from the 
mother ; so that if she require relief for them and them only, and she 
will not come into the Workhouse, the Guardians must give out-relief 
if such relief be necessary. 

9. The state of the law in reference to married women already alluded 
to, and the peculiar rights and obligations of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, render it desirable to give great latitude to the proceedings of 
the Board of Guardians in this respect. The fifth exception, there- 
fore, allows of relief of any kind being given to them, whether in or out 
of the Workhouse, without requiring the husband to come into the 
Workhouse. 

10. The clause which requires the entry on the Minutes of the 
medical officer's report, or a medical certificate in case of relief being 
given to an able-bodied pauper, on account of sickness, accident, &c.^ 
has been suggested to the Commissioners, in consequence of a tendency 
which has displayed itself in various parts of the country, to make ex- 
ceptions to the prohibitory order on too slight grounds, and the Com- 
missioners think that this provision will have the useful effect of calling 
the special attention of the Guardians to every such case. 

11. Upon this portion of the Order the Commissioners have only 
further to observe, that, although the exceptk>ns introduced in it are 
larger and better defined than those contained in the previous Orders, 
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yet it is upon the whole more^ restrictive than most of the preyious 
Orders, inasmuch as it extends to single women, inchiding those with 
illegitimate children, and to widows without children. 

12. As respects that portion of the Order which relates to non-resident 
relief, the Commissioners desire to point out that after the close of the 
ensuing winter it will prevent new cases of non-resident relief, with the 
exceptions mentioned in the Order. On the other hand, it does not 
render it necessary that a pauper, in order to receive such relief, should 
actually reside in the parish to which he or she is chargeable ; and in 
this respect it is rather less strict than the fifth rule in the original 
regulations, under which new cases of widows could not permanently 
be relieved, unless they resided within their parishes. 

13. The Commissioners, however, have reason to believe that the 
fifth rule adverted to was differently construed in different Unions, and 
that for the most part it was acted on as if residence within the Union, 
and not within the parish, was sufficient, and to this construction the 
Commissioners are prepared to give effect. 

14. Under the rule as now framed. Guardians are not prohibited 
from relieving paupers residing within the Union, but not within the 
parishes to which they respectively belong ; the Commissioners, how- 
ever, are far from wishing to encourage even this species of non-resident 
relief. It is true that the frauds and evils which are incidental to non- 
resident relief, in consequence of the want of inspection and the diffi- 
culty of transmitting the relief, do not occur with reference to paupers 
resident within the Union, who are within the reach of the relieving 
officers: but, nevertheless, the rate-payers of the parish charged with 
the relief, who, by means of the quarterly lists of paupers, can, by per- 
sonal observation of those who reside In their parish, ascertain whether 
they are fit objects for relief, are deprived of this protection where the 
pauper for whom they pay is resident at a distant part of the Union. 
The relief of paupers out of their parish and out of the relieving district 
in which the parish is comprised is not unattended with difficulties both 
of a legal and practical nature, which are sufficient to make it desirable 
that the Guardians should not, without sufficient ground, permit new 
cases of this nature, even within the Union. 

15. The Commissioners deem it right to add that, although the 
several exceptions on the second branch of the Order permit reh'ef to 
be given to non-residents in sudden and urgent necessity, accident, 
sickness, or infirmity, yet they presume it will rarely be found advisable 
that these exceptions should be acted on ; for circumstances of this 
nature usually require that prompt attention and vigilant care and 
inspection which can only be exercised by the Board within the district 
of whose immediate supervision the sufferer may be locally situated. 

16. There is one class of cases, however, which must of necessity be 
excepted,— namely, where the head or any member of a family is 
afflicted with any mental or bodily infirmity which makes it necessary 
that he or she should be sent to some asylum, not within the limits of 
the Union, which is devoted to the relief of the infirmity in question. 
Unless in these cases, it will rarely be desirable that a family afflicted 
with any permanent sickness or infirmity should be relieved by a distant 
Union. 

17. In conclusion, the Commissioners would remark that they are 
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aware that it is possible, although not probable, that cases may occa- 
sionally arise which present very peculiar circumstances, and which do 
not fall within any of the exceptions contained in the present Order. 
The Commissioners think it desirable in cases of that kind, in which 
the immediate withdrawal or denial of out-door relief may appear likely 
to produce serious evil to the applicant, that the Ghiardians should give 
out-door relief, or take a portion of the applicant's family into the work- 
house, and report the case within the fifteen days required by the fifty- 
second section of the Poor Law Amendment Act, to the Poor Law 
Commissioners, as a case of particular emergency, in order that the 
Commissioners may give their opinion thereupon. 

Signed by order of the Board, 

Edwin Chadwick, Secretary. 
To the Clerk to the Board of Guardians. 



(C.) — Further Instructional Letter, issued with the foregoing 

Order. 

Poor Law Commission Office^ 
Sir, Somerset House j December, 1839. 

In transmitting to you an Order for prohibiting out-relief to able-bodied 
persons, and also for prohibiting relief to persons not resident within 
their Union (with certain exceptions stated in the Order), the Poor 
Law Commissioners desire to call the attention of the Board of Guar- 
dians to the expediency of giving to the Order in question all the pub- 
licity of which it is susceptible. The Committee of the House of 
Commons, which reported on the operation of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act in 1838, recommended in general that the Regulations of the 
Commissioners should be promulgated as widely as possible ; and the 
Guardians will, doubtless, see that this recommendation is peculiarly 
applicable to the present Order, inasmuch as it is most desirable that 
the persons to whom relief is either granted or refused should be satisfied 
that the grant or refusal is determined by fixed rules, and not by partial 
or temporary considerations. 

For this reason the Commissioners deem it expedient that copies of 
the accompanying Order should be hung up in a conspicuous part of 
the Workhouse, and of the room in which the Guardians usually 
assemble. 

Signed by order of the Board, 

Edwin Chadwic^, Secretary. 

To the Clerk to the Guardians. 



No. 2. 

CIRCULAR relative to the Appointment of Officers to collect the 
Poor-Rates. 

Poor Law Commission Office^ 
Gentlemen, Somerset House^ May 31, 1889. 

The Poor Law Commissioners have to call your attention to the Orders 
issued by them to authorize the appointment by your Board of paid 
officera to collect poor-rates within your Union. 
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The powers of the Commissioners to issue such an Order, and of the 
Guardians to make appointments under it, have been called in question ; 
but the Commissioners were advised by their Counsel that the Commis- 
sioners' and the Guardians' authority were fully supported by the pro- 
visions of the 46th section of the Poor Law Amendment Act, as inter- 
preted by aid of the definition of the term "Officer" in the 109th 
section, upon which provisions the terms of their Order had been 
founded. 

The Court of Queen's Bench havingf, however, recently decided that 
the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act do not authorize the 
appointment by Guardians, imder the Commissioners' Orders, of paid 
officers to collect poor-rates, it has become necessary to communicate 
with you on the course which the Commissioners are now prepared to 
pursue. 

The Orders issued to your Union remain in force, notwithstanding 
any legal defect, until they are quashed (section 105), and until notice 
of that fact is sent by the Commissioners to the places affected by the 
Orders. 

Orders of the kind described have been issued to a great number of 
Unions, and appointments have almost invariably been made under 
them by Boards of Guardians ; and, as their sudden revocation might, 
in many instances, be productive of serious inconvenience, the Commis- 
sioners wish to adopt that course with respect to each Union which the 
present circumstances appear to require. 

The Commissioners will in no case defend any Order authorizing the 
appointment by Guardians of officers to collect poor-rates ; and they 
will issue a revocation of any such Order in every case in which they are 
informed that any objection prevails on the part of any person whatever 
to the continuance of the Order, and in every case in which the Board 
of Guardians are of opinion that an immediate revocation could be made 
without serious inconvenience. 

On the other hand, where no objection prevails against the operation 
of the Order, and where the Commissioners are satisfied that it cannot 
be revoked immediately without serious inconvenience, they are prepared 
to suspend their revocation until it is ascertained whether the Legisla- 
ture is prepared to enable the Commissioners to issue such Orders for 
the future. 

The Commissioners, therefore, request that you will forthwith take 
the subject into consideration, and inform them — 

1. Whether any inconvenience, and if so of what nature and 
amount, would be incurred in your Union by the immediate revo- 
cation of the Order. 

2. The earliest time at which the Order can be revoked, without 
serious inconvenience. 

8. Whether any person in the Union is known to entertain any 
objection to the continuance of the Order. 
Upon receiving your reply, the Commissioners will consider of the 
steps to be taken. 

Signed by order of the Board, 

Edvhn Chadwick, Secretary. 
To the Board of Guardians 

of the Union. 
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No. 3. 

COPIES of Queries submitted to Dr. Addams on the Subject of the 
Performance of Divine Worship in Workhouses, and his Opinion 
thereon. 

Queries, 

1. Is it requisite that some part of the Workhouse should be conse- 
crated to sanction a clergyman of the Established Church in performing 
the duties required by the Commissioners to be performed by the 
chaplain ? 

2. Can any clergyman of the Established Church perform sudi 
duties without being licensed thereto by the diocesan ? 

3. And without the consent of the incumbent of the parish in which 
the Union Workhouse is situate ? 

4. Does the incumbent or curate of the parish require any license 
from the diocesan ? 

5. Can a dissenting minister, being a Protestant, read prayers and 
preach to more than twenty persons in the Union Workhouse, being 
pauper inmates thereof, without the same being certified to the Bishop 
of the Diocese* or the Arcl\deacon, or the Quarter Sessions, and being 
registered in the Bishop's or Archdeacon's Court, and recorded at the 
Sessions under the 53 Geo. III. c. 155. s. 1 ? 

Opinion. 

1. I think that with the Bishop's license [see answers to the next 
query] it is not requisite that any part of the Workhouse should be 

» consecrated to sanction a clergyman of the establishment in the per- 
formance of any of the duties required of the chaplain of the Workhouse 
by the Poor Law Commissioners. 

2. The answer to this question depends on whether the Poor Law 
Commissioners require of chaplains to Workhouses the '* performance 
of divine service." I so express myself, because " reading prayers, 
&c., IN A PRIVATE FAMILY," is not a '* performance of divine service," 
and it may be suggested that the reading of prayers, &c., in one of 
these Union Workhouses, to the pauper inmates thereof^ is rather in 
the nature of reading of prayers, &c., in a private family, than in that 
of a regular ** performance of divine service." Seeing, however, that 
these chaplains are required to preach, pray, and administer the com- 
munion regularly (though only to the inmates of the house — ^for how 
can such a house be deemed a private house? — and how can the 
inmates of such a house be assimilated to a private family ?), I am 
of opinion that the chaplains of those Workhouses are rather required to 
" perform divine service ;*' and consequently that, strictly spealang, the 
Bishop's license is necessary. For, strictly speaking, no minister of 
the Establishment is authorized to serve — ^that is, to " perform divine 
service '* in any diocese without the license of the diocesan. 

8 and 4. I think, strictly speaking, that the consent of the incumbent 
in whose parish the Workhouse is situate is also necessary ; for as no 
minister of the Establishment can officiate, strictly speaking, in any 
diocese, without the license of the diocesan, so neither, in strictness, 
can he in any parish, without the consent of the incumbent. I think too 
that the Bishop's license may be necessary, in strictness, even though 
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the incumbent or curate of the parish in which the workhouse is situate 
he the chaplain. 

5. By 52 Geo. III. c. 155, s. 2 (which, I suppose, and not 53 
Geo. III. c. 155, s. 1, is meant to be referred to), no congregation or 
assembly of Protestants for religious worship shall be permitted or 
allowed, unless or until, &c., at which congregation or assembly '* there 
shall be present more than twenty persons besides the immediate 
FAMILY and servants of the person in whose house, or upon whose pre- 
mises, such congregation or assembly shall be held ; and every person 
who shall 'permit or suffer any such congregation or assembly to be 
held in his house, or on his premises, unless or until, &c., shall forfeit 
for each offence a sum not exceeding £20, nor less than " 20^." 

I have cited (in substance) the whole of this legislative enactment, 
to make it apparent how difficult it is of application to the case referred 
to in this 5lh question of prayers, &c., read by a dissenting minister in 
one of these Union workhouses to the pauper inmates thereof. When 
these paupers are assembled to hear prayers read, &c., by such dissent- 
ing minister, do they constitute a congregation or assembly for religious 
worship within the meaning of the Act 1 can they be considered in the 
light of "a family ?*' Is there any person in whose house, or upon 
whose premises, such congregation is held, and who accordingly is 
liable to the penalties if held without the place of holding being duly 
certified ? Upon the whole, I should rather say that the reading of 
prayers, &c., to the pauper inmates of one of these Union workhouses 
by a dissenting minister, does not render it requisite that such work- 
house should be certified and registered under the Act of 52 Geo. III. 
And the rather, since (so at least it appears to me) there is or are no 
person or persons of whom the penalties incurred in default of its 
being certified and registered (supposing that to be requisite) can be 
recovered. 

In conclusion, I beg to say, that I have found some difficulty in 
answering, and that I have not perfectly, to my own satisfaction, 
answered this last query (or indeed any of these queries), by reason 
that my opinion is asked almost throughout, in respect of the applica- 
tion of particular laws to cases which these laws never contemplated, 
nor by possibility could have contemplated *, and with a view to which 
cases it therefore follows that those laws neither were nor possibly could 
have been framed. 

J. Addams. 

Doctors^ Commons^ 22nd October, 1 839. 
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APPENDIX (B.) 



REPORTS OF ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS, AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE BOARD. 



No. 1. 

Rbport on the Education of Pauper Children ; by E. C. Tupnell, 

Esq., Assistant Poor Law Commissioner. 

To the Poor Law Commissioners. 
Gentlemen, December, 1839. 

It appears to me impossible to over estimate the importance of duly 
attending to the education of the pauper children, and to the fitting 
them for the stations they are likely to occupy in after life. The Kentish 
workhouses contain more than two thousand children, most of them 
orphans or deserted, or who, from some other cause, will be dependent 
till maturity on the parish; and the good or ill that may result to 
society, according as these large numbers are well or ill-instructed, the 
happiness they may enjoy or impart, the misery they may suffer or 
inflict in after life, as a consequence of their present treatment, makes 
this question one of fearful moment. Under the old system of poor 
laws, it is well known how frequently a family which once became 
pauperised remained so ever after : pauper parents reared pauper 
children ; and thus habits of dependence on the poor-rates seemed to 
descend, as part of their natures, from generation to generation. To 
stop this hereditary taint would be to annihilate the greater part of the 
pauperism of the country ; and that this maybe done — that the children 
thus situated may be so brought up as to make it a moral certainty 
that they shall never in after life become dependent on the rates, but 
always maintain respectable and independent stations — may, I think, 
be proved to demonstration. "This result, however, will not be effectually 
attained by our present poor law arrangements, and the experience of 
four years has convinced me that considerable modifications are required 
to work out this desirable end. 

The evil which is at present felt to a considerable extent, arises from 
the difficulty of imparting to workhouse children such an amount of 
religious and industrial instruction as shall make their services of suffi- 
cient value to induce persons to take them out of the workhouses ; in 
them, consequently, they frequently remain long after the time when 
they ought to be earning an independent livelihood. Several Boards 
of Guardians have made to you serious complaints of the difficulty of 
disposing of their pauper children ; and from applications for advice 
how to act under these circumstances, I select the following from the 
Eastry Guardians : — 

" The attention of the Board of Guardians having been requested by 

the Governor, at the weekly meeting held yesterday, to the number of 

boys now in the workhouse who are fit for service, and willing to be 

engaged in any emi)loyment which can be offered for them, with the 

probability of jnaintaining themselves without further charge to the 
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Union ; submitting:, at the same time, a list of names for the considera- 
tion of the Guardians of boys whose ages are from 13 to 16 years; 
the Guardians being also satisfied that the subject is one of very grave 
importance, and seeing that no present opportunity offers for obtaining 
that employment, which is so desirable to prevent an habitual taste for 
the workhouse, and to subdue a disposition for pauperism, it was una- 
nimously determined that the Poor Law Commissioners be requested 
to advise the Guardians as to the best means to be adopted for obtaining 
services for about 12 or 14 very promising boys; the Guardians being 
of opinion that the children of the independent labourers have the first 
claim upon them, and that it is requisite a wider field should be sought 
for the children who are brought up in the workhouse." 

The following is from the Tenterden Board : — 

"The attention of the Board has been painfully directed for some 
time past to their total inability to dispose satisfactorily of their great 
boys (orphans). They are become unfit for the school, and when 
removed to the able men's ward, evince no particular desire to leave the 
workhouse. The Board of Guardians have sent to their parishes, from 
time to time, lists of the boys fit for service, and requested the parish 
officers to endeavour to find service for them, but they have not 
succeeded. 

" What is to be done with great boys ? — ^is a common question, not 
only at the Board, but out of doors, and it is a question which the 
Board most respectfully ask of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

"Can the Board of Guardians be allowed to oflFer premiums to 
apprentice them to trades in the larger towns? — and they will most 
thankfully receive suggestions of any method by which their youths 
may be placed in situations in which tliey are likely to become useful 
members of society." 

The preceding two instances will be felt to illustrate the difficulty 
adverted to the more forcibly, when I add that both Boards of Guardians 
have taken not a little care, and incurred expenses, in order to bestow 
on the children such an education as shall qualify them for the stations 
they are likely to fill, but with what success the above complaints will 
show.* 

It appears to me that the evil in question may be readily traced to its 
source, and that it is entirely owing to the impossibility, with our present 

* While I am correcting this sheet, the following application has come to you 
from the Rye Guardians : — '* In consequence of the increasing number of orphans 
and illegitimate children in the workhouses, the Guardians took into their consider- 
ation at their meeting on the 20th instant the propriety of adopting some mode for 
the purpose of getting such of these children as are able into service, when it was 
resolved that application be made to you for your sanction and authority to the 
Quiirdians, paying a small sum weekly to those persons who will take into their 
service, from the workhouse, any orphan or illegitimate child under sixteen years of 
age, until the Guardians shall see fit to discontinue such payment, as otherwise 
there appears great uncertainty of such children obtaining situations. There ap- 
pears almost a proportionate decrease of the number of children in the workhouses 
belonging to able-bodied paupers ; the reason for which, to a considerable extent, it 
is beheved, arises from the children having greater advantages in obtaining situa- 
tions through their parents than those children in the workhouses being orphans or 
illegitimate ; and the Guardians are unable to suggest any better mode of relieving 
the parishes of the burden of maintaining so many children of the latter description 
than that stated in their resolutioa of the 20th instant." 
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workliouse arrangements, of giving an appropriate education to the 
children. You are aware how thoroughly this difficulty has been con- 
quered at the Norwood establishment, where, of the 1100 children it 
contains, it is rare to find any above the age of 13, unless they have 
been admitted at or above that age ; so readily do they, for the most 
part, get into service without premiums. But insurmountable obstacles 
oppose any attempt to imitate the regulations of that establishment in 
country workhouses. In the first place, the expense would be too 
great. In the Norwood house, one superior workman is found ca- 
pable of instructing 100 boys in the business of tailoring ; that number 
being divided into classes of 50, who are taught on alternate days. 
There are very few country workhouses which could furnish 10 boys, 
whom it would be desirable to instruct in this species of industry ; con- 
sequently, it would cost as much in the teacher s salary to instruct 10 
boys in this art, in a country workhouse, as 100 at Norwood. Again 
in that establishment, one master is found capable of superintending a 
class of 130 children in the intellectual and religious part of their edu- 
cation, during a portion of every day's school routine. Some country 
houses contain 130 children, hut they are of all ages; consequently, in 
order to instruct them as efficiently as at Norwood, it would be neces- 
sary to divide them into at least six departments, and have six masters 
instead of one. But iiere again another inconvenience would occur, as 
many of the classes would be too small for efficient teaching ; and how 
would this difficulty be increased in nine-tenths of the Unions, which, 
in fact, do not contain one quarter of these numbers ! No school can 
be properly conducted without classification, but classification is impos- 
sible without numbers, unless individual teaching be resorted to — a 
method which is far too expensive, and least attractive and useful ; 
and not one Union in ten contains a sufficient number of children for 
carrying out this important arrangement even to a tolerable extent. It 
is true that considerable improvements might be made in the present 
system, were the Guardians to engage a number of competent instruc- 
tors at considerable salaries ; but the expense would be so dispropor- 
tionate to the number of children to be benefited in each instance, that 
Boards would never agree to incur it, and, were they to incur it, the 
main end in view, owing to the deficiency of numbers, would be only 
partially attained. 

But by far the worst evil to be apprehended from the present system 
arises from the danger of sending forth into the world a set of beings, 
vicious in habit and pauperised in feeling, to be future burdens on 
the parochial rates, or candidates for the gaols and hulks. If there be 
any truth in the maxim, '* As' is the master so is the school,** there 
must assuredly be in many workhouses little chance of the children 
ever becoming high-minded and respectable members of society. 
There is no class of officers of whom such continual complaints are 
made, or for whose dismissal you have been called upon to issue so 
many orders. I need not call to your recollection the numbers you 
have been obliged to discharge for dmnkenness or other immoralities. 
I have reason to believe great cruelties are practised, at times, on the 
children, which probably do not always come to light, as a schoolmaster 
has no difficulty in awing an unhappy orphan, who probably has not a 
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friend in the world, into silence, and suppressing all complaint. In 
one case a child was beaten so severely, that, had not the punishment 
been stopped by the fortunate entry of the go>femor into the apartment, 
death would probably have ensued. In another, a schoolmaster was 
in the habit of tying up with a handkerchief the jaws of those boys 
whom he thought deserving of punishment, to prevent their screams 
being heard, and then beating them in the most savage manner. The 
persons who were guilty of these cruelties had been village school- 
masters, where they could not have practised such conduct, as a child 
so treated would immediately have complained to its parents, and would 
have been taken away from the school, which would quickly have shown 
the master, from policy, if not from charity, the necessity of mildness in 
future. But where is a poor friendless orphan or foundling (for of 
these classes a great proportion of the workhouse children consist) to 
turn for assistance, when it knows no one on whom it can place confi- 
dence, or to whom it can utter complaints ? Hence it seems incum- 
bent on us, for humanity's sake, to be doubly cautious whom we select 
as schoolmasters for children thus situated, that is, whom we make 
rulers of these little worlds, lest we introduce a tyrannical despot rather 
than a lather. A bad schoolmaster almost invariably endeavours to 
maintain his authority by harshness and cruelty; a good one, by 
winning the favour and affection of the children, which is quite com- 
patible with good discipline. The following is extracted from a letter 
of a chaplain to a Union workhouse :— 

" The evidence I produced against that man (the schoolmaster) was 
quite disgusting iaits nature ; but if you wish to have a copy of it, it 
shall be sent you. 1 do not believe that you have ever yet met with 
circumstances showing so strongly the necessity of extreme caution in 
sanctioning the election of a schoolmaster. 

" I now have a schoolmaster and mistress of good principles ; but 
for which 1 should still know nothing of the real state (morally) of the 
Union house. Their faithful discharge of duty has enabled me to 
exclude a man, who, when schoolmaster, endeavoured at least to seduce 
several of the elder girls in the school." 

Again, a frequent cause of complaint against the schoolmasters is their 
incompetency or neglect to attend to the industrial education of the 
children. They have been accustomed to village teaching, where the 
intellectual department is alone attended to or necessary ; but workhouse 
instruction, if properly conducted, differs in one essential point from that 
which is communicated in other schools, since it is absolutely necessary 
that the children should be taught manual labour, and be accustomed to 
use their hands as well as their heads. Otherwise the inconvenience is 
felt, which appears in the complaint that I have frequently heard from 
farmers, that the boys taken into their service from the workhouse can 
read and write pretty well, but can do nothing else, and therefore are 
hardly worth their wages. Not the least injurious result of this defect 
is the disrepute which it has the tendency to bring on intellectual in- 
struction altogether. A farmer will say, tor instance ; " f^at boy, sir, 
can read and write, and say his catechism as well as our parson ; but 
he is not half the use to me that that other little fellow is, who never 
was at school in his life, and knows as much of A, B, C, as my horses. 
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I don't see what is the use of education!"* Except in a very small 
school, it is not absolutely necessary that the master should be espe- 
cially qualified to instruct the children in shoemaking, tailoring, and 
other branches of manual labour, as it would be best to engage workmen 
of these trades to teach them ; but it is his duty to superintend the 
industrial masters, and to regulate the hours of attendance at the respec- 
tive occupations ; and unless he has a clear conviction of their im- 
portance to the future welfare of his charge, and so much practical 
acquaintance with them as to be capable of judging of the goodness of 
the work, it is clear that this part of the school business will never be 
properly attended to. It is, however, in all cases desirable that he 
should teach the gardening himself, as this forms a healthful and agree- 
able variation to his in-door instruction, which latter need not last 
more than three hours daily. 

Sometimes a master, tolerably well qualified in other respects, will err 
from an incapacity to maintain discipline among his pupils, — an in- 
stance of which lately occurred, where, in the course of a month, a con- 
siderable school got into such disorder, that, as I was informed, the 
smallest boy was master of the schoolmaster, who, consequently, had to 
be peremptorily discharged ; in a school where the children board, the 
maintenance of correct discipline is of supereminent importance ; in 
fact, without it, no workhouse school can be even tolerably conducted. 
But by lar the worst fault I have to find with the present schoolmasters 
is the total incompetency of a majority of them in an intellectual point 
of view. Many of them cannot explain the simplest passage in Scrip- 
ture, and, consequently, all their teaching is by, rote, which of course 
makes no impression on the boys, and is forgotten as soon as learned ; 
or, what is worse, it makes an erroneous or heretical impression. I 
could mention several remarkable instances of this result, one of which 
I will give. The real meaning of the words of the Catechism, in that 
part which relates to the Holy Eucharist, is very difficult to be collected. 
The teachers are not capable of giving an explanation ; and conse- 
quently the majority of the children, i. e, the duller ones, attach no 
meaning to the words at all, and they pass from them as from so much 
Greek, while those children who think at all, get from the passage the' 
doctrine of transubstantiation. 

Tlie extraordinary blunders I constantly hear committed by the 
schoolmasters in teaching the children are almost incredible. An hour 
before I am writing this, I requested a workhouse schoolmaster to ex- 
amine his pupils in the last chapter they had been reading, which hap- 

* I invariably find that the hostility which some persons profess to education re« 
solves itself, on explanation, into hostility to half-education or mis-education. They 
seize hold, for instance, of some such case as that mentioned ahove, where a boy has 
only been half-educated, and an essential part of what a youth so situated ought to 
have been taught, viz., some industrial pursuit, omitted, and triumphantly ask 
whether his education, i. e., really his mis-education, has fitted him for his station. 
Of course it has not, since he has not been educated, but mis-educated. Education, 
if it means anything, must mean that which fits a child for its future station and 
prospects. Nothing else has any title to the name, on any fair construction of the 
term. To talk of an education that unfits children for the lot they are to occupy, 
and renders them dissatisfied with it, is as reasonable as to talk of a black white, 
long short object. 
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pened to be part of the 4th St. John ; when, amongst other blunders, 
he mistook the Publicans for the Sadducees, confounded John the Bap- 
tist with John the Evangelist, made Galilee a city of Samaria, and put 
Samaria in Jerusalem. I once found a schoolmaster appointed who ' 
could neither read nor write. 

You will perceive what various qualifications are required in a work- 
house schoolmaster in order to do justice to the children. He may be 
sufficiently informed in an intellectual point of view, and yet be totally 
useless from want of a knowledge of discipline. He may possess both 
these qualities, and yet fail from paying no attention to the industrial 
education of the children. These two last acquirements are compara- 
tively little required in other schools, and this consideration leads to 
the conclusion, in which daily experience confirms me, that in order 
effectually to provide schoolmasters properly qualified to educate pau- 
per children, a training school lor teachers devoted to this particular 
service is necessary. The Norwood establishment has, in some degree, 
served this end, and the good effects that have followed from throwing 
it open to teachers, who wish to profit by the opportunities for observa- 
tion which it affords, notwithstanding the absence of anything deserving 
the name of normal instruction, are a sufficient proof of the utility of a 
regular training Institution, and of what might be expected from one 
furnished with all necessary appliances. I beg to present this sugges- 
tion to your special attention. 

There is also considerable danger of moral contamination to the chil- 
dren from their residence in the same house with adult paupers. It is 
perfectly well known to all who have had experience in poor law mat- 
ters, that a very large proportion of the adult workhouse inmates are 
persons of the worst characters, the very refuse of the population, and 
there is a reason in the nature of the subject, which it is not now neces- 
sary to explain, why it is and always must be so. That this class, 
morally infected as it is, should be kept separate from the children, is 
of course of primary importance, and in every Union workhouse means 
are taken to provide for this end, by building separate wards and yards 
for each class. I am confident, however, that architectural arrange- 
ments can never effectually secure perfect classification in a workhouse. 
Conversation, sometimes of the obscenest description, is carried on 
over walls and through windows. In going to dinner or chapel there 
are ready means of communication ; doors are accidentally left open; and 
the adults are employed in carrying or removing furniture or other 
articles from one part to another. Sometimes, on witnessing adults in 
the children's apartment, and inquiring, the reason, I have been told 
that most of the children are out walking with the schoolmaster, and, 
consequently, these adults are placed to take care of some children, 
who, from chilblains, or lameness or for punishment, or some such 
cause, are kept at home ; or they are carrying dinner into the children's 
rooms, and it gives less trouble to employ two adults in this business 
than four or five children, whose smaller strength makes a greater 
number necessary. The conversation engendered in such an establish- 
ment is anything but moral. Perhaps a woman comes into the house to 
lie in of a bastard child, and every circumstance relating to it becomes 
the talk of the house ; another dies of a foul and loathsome disease, 
which gives rise to a ipultitude of curious inquiries. The atmosphere 
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' of a workhouse that contains adult paupers is tainted with vice : no one 
who regards the future happiness of the children would ever wish them 
to be educated within its precincts. • 

In some workhouses the Guardians have gone to a considerable ex- 
pense in procuring efficient schoolmasters, and provided, with great 
liberality, all the school apparatus that can be required ; and hence, in 
those houses, the intellectual education of the children is extremely 
good. But the industrial education of the children, that is, their in- 
struction in manual labour, which is hardly less important than the 
former branch, is frequently not less deficient there than elsewhere ; 
and, besides, when we have got a good schoolmaster in a Union work- 
house, in nine cases out of ten we have constant disputes and bicker- 
ings between him and the Governor, which usually ends in the resig- 
nation of one or other. The Governor is of course the superior officer, 
and it is therefore necessary that the schoolmaster should be in subjec- 
tion to him. The latter, however, when efficient, is generally by far 
the better instructed and more accomplished of the two ; and hence 
his subordination to an inferiorly- educated man is felt as a sort of 
hardship, and produces an uneasiness of feeling which readily ends in 
open rupture. It is almost impossible to define accurately the limits 
of the duties of these two officers, and, consequently, each imagines 
that the other is encroaching on his department, and the best school- 
masters are continually leaving on these grounds. If a nonentity is 
appointed as schoolmaster, these difficulties of course cease. So in fact, 
in many houses, we fall into this dilemma. We must either have an 
ignorant characterless master, of that supple and pauperised disposition, 
which acquiesces in every arrangement and interference with his proper 
authority, from sheer stupidity and inability to have an opinion of his 
own, than which nothing can be less adapted to implant vigorous, 
manly, and self-relying principle in the children, or we may have a 
good master with the accompaniment of continued squabbling. 

In a few cases, a good chaplain, who understands and takes pleasure 
in this sort of duty, is found to supply, in great measure, the defi- 
ciencies of the schoolmaster. But this cannot be generally expected. 

Perhaps it might be supposed that those Unions which have not 
central workhouses, but several district ones, one of which would of 
course be devoted to the children alone, avoid many of these inconve- 
niences. This is the fact, but it is only to fall into others ; for a school- 
master who has all the accounts, provisions, &c., of a house to look 
after, which in a central workhouse is taken off his hands by the Go- 
vernor, has little time to pay lo the instruction of the children ; and 
hence it is generally found that in these district children's workhouses' 
the intellectual department is tar worse attended to than in the central. 
The master, though qualified, is too much occupied to pay due atten- 
tion to this part of his business. The industrial instruction is of course 
no better in this case than the other: but it is not of much importance 
to discuss the difference between this and the central system of work- 
houses, .since the latter is adopted by nearly every Union, and can now 
never be changed for the former. Only three Unions, out of the 
twenty-five in Kent superintended by myself, have district houses, and 
in two of these they will shortly be given up. 
The inquiry here naturally suggests itself, how was this matter 
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treated under the old system of Poor Laws? — may not the difficulty be 
partially owing to the practice of workhouse relief, which forms so es- 
sential a feature of the amended law? But in fact the evil alluded to 
existed to a much greater extent under the old law than the new. The 
25 Kentish Unions contained under the former system about 700 more 
children in workhouses than at present, but being scattered about in 
small village workhouses, their numbers, though so much greater than 
now, were less apparent. In fact, the efforts that have been made in 
Union workhouses to give the children a sound and useful education, 
and so fit them to form independent members of society, have to some 
extent been successful, and to this the great diminution of workhouse 
children has, I believe, been owing : but insufficient progress has been 
made towards the end, and hence the evil I am complaining of. For- 
merly few persons would ever have thought of taking a boy or girl from 
the workhouse. It is not so now ; but the counter-result, from the 
reasons above given, is far less general and satisfactory than it ought 
to be. In most cases, under the old system, the children were not 
taught at all. In one workhouse in Rent I remember finding 60 chil- 
dren, only 11 of whom could read, and 2 write, and that only upon 
slates. With several such perverse ingenuity had been used, that^ they 
had been taught to hold books in their hands, and repeat aloud, turning 
over the pages as if reading, while in fact they did not know a letter. 
Though in many houses at present the intellectual education is bad 
enough, in a very fair proportion it is decent, and in a few extremely 
good ; upon the whole, it is infinitely superior to what it ever used to 
be. In reference to the reduction of workhouse children, it should be 
remembered that the plan formerly pursued of apprenticing them by 
the aid of premiums, or of giving weekly payments to those who would 
take them into service, that is, of bribing persons to give them employ- 
ment, has been given up. If they now get work, it is mostly because 
they are partly fitted for it ; and that fitness I am desirous of in- 
creasing. The plan of apprenticing by means of premiums is some- 
times advocated as a scheme for disposing of the children; but it can 
hardly, I should think, find favour with any one who has any know- 
ledge of the miserable abuses that resulted from this practice in former 
periods. One of the worst of these was the inducement it gave to any 
person who wished to pay a debt, or who might think it as honest a 
way as any of getting 10/., to take a pauper apprentice for the sake of 
the premium. He would then ill-treat the boy, who would conse- 
quently abscond and leave his master the unburdened advantage of the 
premium. One good effect of never giving money inducements to take 
children into service is, that they are not likely to be taken out, unless 
fitted to earn a livelihood, or, if taken unfitted, they are quickly re- 
turned on the Guardians' hands, who are thus advertised that there is 
some error in the management of the children that requires a remedy. 
It used to be the practice with several London parishes to dispose of 
their pauper children by apprenticing them in the cotton factories, and 
that was at a time when the factories, being unrestricted by law, used 
to work 15 or 16 hours a-day, and consequently the labour was deeply 
injurious to health. I some time ago met with a man, who when a 
boy had been so apprenticed by the parish of St. Pancras, London, and 
he certainly did little credit to the education he had teceW^d vw V.\\ft. 
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workhouse, as he was a professed atheist. Under the present system, 
a boy so instructed could not have been got out of the workhouse at all, 
except by the aid of a premium, or, if taken by any one, he would in all 
probability be quickly sent back from defect of character ; and it is de- 
sirable that it should be so. 

I should observe that ttiere are some Unions whose workhouses form 
exceptions to the substance of these remarks, and where the children 
appear to be disposed of without difficulty. This I believe to be owing 
to the existence of a considerable demand for children in the neighbour- 
hood, or to two or three persons of influence taking unusual pains in 
order to find places for the children. These cases, however, are strictly 
exceptive ; but I wish especially to allude to them, as too hasty a gene- 
ralization from such instances has led some persons, as well as myself 
in a former Report, to imagine that the evils I have been detailing had 
been adequately provided ag:ainst. Comparing the present condition 
of the pauper children with what it was formerly, nothing can be more 
marked than the improvement ; but we are apt to forget, in looking at 
what has been done, how much remains to be done. I am persuaded 
that in the work of pauper education our business is only half accom- 
plished, and that some vigorous measures are requisite in order to sa- 
tisfy that which the dictates of both interest and humanity demand. 

I believe that the sole effectual remedy for the evils here described 
will be found in the establishment of district schools common to several 
Unions, according to the plan recommended by the Committee of the 
House of Commons, which sat last Session and the preceding one to 
inquire into the operation of the Poor Law Amendment Act. " The 
evidence I can send,'* writes the chaplain of a Kentish workhouse, 
" and remarks connected with it, will strongly tend to show that no 
real and permanent good will be effected for the children of the Unions 
till district schools be established, and that in them such children are 
placed under the care of persons competent to instruct ; their instructors 
also being quite free from the low surveillance and partial control of 
one-tenth educated and injudicious masters and matrons." The suc- 
cess of the Norwood school, and of several of the large schools that 
have been formed by the London Unions, affords ocular demonstration 
of the ease with which all these difficulties may be surmounted, when a 
large number of children separated from the adult paupers are collected 
together ; tliouirh, had we not these facts and experience to guide our 
views, the very nature of the case, and of the evils to be contended 
with, would point out this as the obvious and ready mode of over- 
coming them. The expense of providing competent instructors, and 
making the necessary arrangements for conducting the intellectual and 
industrial education of the children, is so great as to prevent individual 
Unions incurring it. But this expense diminishes proportionately as 
the number to be instructed increases ; consequently, if we imite the 
children of several Unions, this difficulty of expense vanishes. Less 
than a third of the present number of masters would suffice ; but the 
salary of one good master will not equal what is given to two bad ones, 
while he might be five times as efficient. Again, the children in indi- 
vidual workhouses are rarely sufficiently numerous for effectual classifi- 
cation : combine the Unions for school purposes, and this difficulty 
ceases with the other. 
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I am aware that objections would be started to this proposal, but not 
one which, as far as I can see, would not readily yield to a candid con- 
sideration of the point. As such a district schobl would be 10 or 12 
miles, or even more, from many parts of the Unions that supplied it 
with inmates, supposing, it would be urged, a family sought refuge in 
the workhouse for a few days, would you send the children out of the 
Union 10 or 12 miles off to the district school, to be sent back over the 
same space of ground a few days after ? This objection is easily met ; 
for, since the sole ohjwt of these district schools is to provide a more 
serviceable education for the children, and it is obvious that no effect, 
either for good or evil, could be wrought on such transient occupants 
of the houses, therefore paupers of this description need not be subjected 
to the proposed classification, but might be kept without injury in the 
workhouse of their own Union, during their few days* sojourn there, 
without using the district school at all. But the great majority of 
children are not passing but permanent inmates of workhouses till they 
l^et to service, and for the latter class only this plan is intended or can 
be of any service. 

Another objection would be put in the imagined difficulty of govern- 
ing these institutions. A committee, formed of two members from 
each Board of the united Unions, could superintend such a school as 
readily as a Board of Guardians does its own little school now. It is 
true that the members of this committee would have to travel further 
than Guardians at present in order to get to the place of meeting ; but 
when the school is. in complete action, and a visiting committee of the 
nearest resident members organised, I see no reason why the superin- 
tending committee should meet oftener than once a month ; and if there 
is any weight at all in the foregoing reasons, surely the advantages to 
be derived from the plan far outweigh the disadvantages of these twelve 
yearly journeys required from about a dozen individuals selected from a 
quarter or half a county. The good to society in a pecuniary view 
alone, by being relieved from the depredations of but one youth, who is 
hereby saved from a life of crime, would more than repay the expense 
of these journeys for a whole year. 

Some persons would doubtless insist on the cruelty of sending: chil- 
dren away to a considerable distance from their parents and friends. 
This is inapplicable to a large proportion of the workhouse children, who 
are orphans, foundlings, or wholly deserted ; but where it is applicable, 
it is only asking paupers to do by their children what the upper classes 
do by theirs, with the difference that the former are not required to pay 
for their education, nor to send their children a quarter so far off as is 
usual with the rich. All possible means are to be taken to secure the 
physical and moral well-being of the children ; the change proposed 
will have this sole object ; and we shall be told we are acting with 
cruelty and harshness towards them. No objection will less stand in- 
vestigation ; but, absurd and groundless as it is, I have no doubt that 
much would be attempted to be made of it. 

Great fault would be found with this plan of district schools on the 
very grounds which I have alleged in their favour, viz. the improve- 
ment in instruction and training which they would bring about. It 
would be said that thcscheme proposes to give too great advantages to 
the pauper children — to educate them beyond their statioua* I ba.^^ 
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constantly to lament the confusion that seems to exist in the minds of 
many Guardians in the application of the principle on which the Poor 
Law is founded, viz. that a man who applies for parish relief shall not 
be placed by the receipt of it in a better condition than he would be did 
he support himself by his own industry. The propriety of the applica- 
tion of this principle to adult paupers is undoubted, but by no means 
so to children. With respect to the former class, those who are expe- 
rienced in these matters well know that the workhouse acts as a provo- 
cative to seek work and independence almost entirely by the restraint 
it imposes; the food, Iodising, and clothing it affords, are in most cases 
superior to what an independent labourer enjoys, and without the re- 
gularity, order, and discipline which it enforces, thousands would prefer 
its easy and careless existence to work. But it is impossible to apply 
this principle to children ; restraint is natural to them, and they cannot 
be more restrained and disciplined in a workhouse school than they would 
be at home or in a gentleman's boarding-school. Besides, were it pos- 
sible to depress the condition of the pauper child in this way, where 
would'be the use of it, since he cannot supporthimself outof the house ? 
Therefore the only reason for treating the able adult pauper so as to 
make him prefer independent industry to parochial support fails when 
applied to the pauper child. 

I know it would be said that we should be giving the pauper children 
a better education than that obtainable by the independent labourer's 
child. ^While I allow and lament this truth, I wholly deny its force. 
Because the schooling of children out of the workhouse is neglectec), 
is this a valid reason and excuse for equally neglecting those who are 
within it ? According to this argument, not a single ray of moral or 
religious knowledge should be allowed to illurhine the mind of a pauper 
child ; he should be brought up a perfect brute ; since it is certain that 
this is the lot of innumerable independent children. The object of the 
present mode of administering the Poor Laws is to check pauperism. 
To this end nothing is more powerful than giving moral advantages to 
the children ; we can thereby implant in them the seeds of industry and 
good conduct, and thus furnish them with the best safeguard against 
becoming future burdens on their parishes. Moral benefits may be 
given to any extent to paupers, whether young or old, without thereby 
making pauperism attractive, or violating the principle of the Poor 
Ijhw. An adult pauper has advantages of this descriptionjn the work- 
house usually far beyond what he can have when independent. He 
is supplied with religious books, with the continual ministrations of a 
chaplain, who, if he is sick, or otherwise in the want of spiritual conso- 
lation, will attend him at his call ; Divine service is performed within 
ten paces of him ; weather, distance, or slight illness need never pre- 
vent his attending it. But all this has a dispauperising instead of a 
pauperising effect, tends to inspire him with more and higher motives 
to exertion, and to make him a wiser and a better man. The argument 
I am combating would deprive him of these privileges, and consign 
the children to barbarism, on the ground that we should thus be dis- 
couraging pauperism. We should not ; but as respects adults, such a 
course would diminish to nothing the small chance we have of substan- 
tially benefiting them, and, as respects the children, would turn out 
into society herds of paupers or brutalized ruffians. 
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The extreme ignorance of most children when they first enter the 
workhouse^ together with the great ease with which, in a well- conducted 
school, they appear to be taught and reformed, affords a pleasing pre- 
sage of the good that might result to society were all those, whose con- 
dition seemed cast h-revocably among the most degraded, thus furnished, 
as they so easily might be, with that internal safeguard against future 
misconduct, which a sound education affords. On entering the work- 
house it frequently happens, that children, even those who are 14 or 15 
years old, do not know a letter, have never heard of the Lord's Prayer, 
nor even of a God ; but their docility is usually unbounded. From 
the perfect control that the circumstance of their boarding in the house 
gives the master, and their consequent freedom from all corrupt external 
influences, and those petty interruptions to constant attendance that so 
frequently thia the ranks of a village school, the instruction is imbibed 
with a rapidity that far surpasses the progress in day schools. It is 
also worthy of remark that those children, who most distinguish them- 
selves for ability and good conduct, are very generally those who are 
orphans or entirely deserted. The cause is obvious : as the parents of 
pauper children are too often the most vicious of the community, and 
consequently are not likely to impress other than their own baneful 
habits and propensities on their children. It is a mournful but un 
doubted truth, that with by far the majority of workhouse children who 
are not orphans, no greater harm can be done them than by allowing 
them to associate with their parents. I have frequently heard the 
schoolmasters lamenting the injury sustained by children, even by the 
occasional half-hour's intercourse that is allowed between them. I 
have known parents who have been allowed to send children to the 
workhouse as relief, take them out for a day and return them drunk, 
having thus satisfied their parental affection by giving them what they 
call a treat, [and what in their own opinion doubtless is so. In one 
instance a child so treated actually died from the effects of the debauch. 
A chaplain of a Union writes to me the following ; — '' I am myself 
convinced, from the observation I have frequently made, that in a great 
majority of ^instances, the cruelty to the children consists, not in taking 
them away from their parents, but in allowing them to have any inter- 
course with them and their friends, so called. I here, observe, speak 
not of parents that might have been, or parents that may be hereafter, 
under a system more judicious, rational, and promotive of moral cul- 
ture, but of parents as they are." 

Sometimes the most intelligent children will become so acutely 
sensible of their forlorn condition in this respect, that they cannot bear 
the slightest reference to their parents ; and when, unaware of a boy's 
sensitiveness on the point, I have inadvertently in conversation with 
him touched on this subject, I have been answered wiih a burst of 
tears. Many of them, I am certain, are launched into the world from 
the well -managed schools, with the highest sentiments of honour, and 
determination to preserve their characters unsullied, and they must 
hence frequently experience a strange and painful conflict between iheir 
feelings of propriety and the claims to duty and respect from the au- 
thors of their being, whom they see deformed by vices which they have 
been taught and accustomed to hate and despise. 

The few weeks of absence which vou have sranted me in the las.t 
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two years I have devoted to making personal inquiries into the ma- 
nagement of workhouses on the continent One point excepted, I think 
them far worse regulated than our own. There is frequently no distinc- 
tion of treatment or classification made between the old and able-bodied ; 
the houses are built so as to preclude all possibility of eflfectual inspec- 
tion, they are consequently often dirty and disordered, while the inmates 
are not employed at all ; or in some houses may be seen engaged in 
games of hazard. I have even found criminals mingled with the other 
workhouse tenants, being placed there for security ; and the workhouse 
frequently forms part of the same building with the gaol : but in one 
particular I found them almost universally far superior to our English 
establishments. The children were everywhere (except in one instance, 
in the canton of Berne) carefully separated fi-om the other inmates, 
while a degree of expense and" care is bestowed on their education, 
that infinitely surpasses what is usual here. My inquiries have been 
confined to Switzerland, a small part of northern and western Germany, 
and Holland. 

It appears to me that a strong reason may be found in favour of 
paying the utmost attention to the education of pauper children, re- 
gardless of whether it is superior to that obtained by others, in the cir- 
cumstance that they are for the most part wholly friendless, and hence 
have no one but themselves, their own unassisted talents and acquire- 
ments, to depend upon in order to get a living. The child who is for- 
tunate enough to have a parent living by his own independent exer- 
tions has a friend who is constantly on the look out for a place for him 
— whose position among employers and other labourers gives him in- 
numerable opportunities for obtaining what he seeks, and who is ever 
ready in adverse circumstances to bring to his offspring succour and 
advice. Such tender and watchful care is ill supplied by art, which 
can form but a poor substitute for the natural and well-directed affec- 
tion of a father or mother. It surely then becomes us to do all in our 
power to assist those who are thus bereft of their natural protectors ; 
and, as some recompense for the absence of that aid and material Capital 
which friends or parents might afford them, to give them a capital of 
skill and knowledge, which they cannot lose, and on which they may 
trade and erect the fabric of their future fortunes. 

Those who consider this question on the low ground of economy 
should calculate the incidental expenses that arise owing to the present 
defective system, as every boy who stays in the house a year beyond 
the time at which, under improved management, he would be able to 
get work, costs his parish at least 8/. The cost should also be taken 
into account of relieving those in afler-life who, in consequence of their 
early inefficient training, have not the energy or the talent to preserve 
independence, and are hence constant recipients of relief, and pass 
their latter days as pensioners on the parish purse. To this should 
also be added the expense of those whom this bad education may lead 
into courses of crime, and who prey upon society to the average 
amount, according to the Constabulary Report, of not less than 25^, 
weekly. 

With the majority I hope this pocket argument will be unnecessary, 
and that they will see a sufficient reason for the change in the chance 
of securing the present peace and future happiness of the 40,000 or 
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50,000 children that are now in the English workhouses. The neg- 
lect of this class in former times has been visited in bitter retribution 
on the country. '*A very large proportion of the inmates of all the 
London prisons," writes Mr. Hickson, who made an extensive inquiry 
and report to you on the subject, ** have passed as a preparatory step 
some portion of their lives in workhouses. In Tothill Fields Prison I 
examined 25 boys, whom I found at the treadmill, 13 of whom were 
workhouse boys. In the Coldbath Fields Prison, the House of Cor- 
rection at Brixton, Clerkenwell New Prison, the Penitentiary, and other 
prisons, I examined a considerable number who had passed through 
workhouses. In the Euryalus convict-ship, 25 boys out of 150 had 
lived in workhouses." The report from which this is taken was 
written more than three years back, and therefore refers to effects which 
originated antecedently to the operation of the Amended Poor Law. 
The evils of workhouse treatment which it indicates have mostly been 
remedied under the present system, but much still remains to be done. 
I think that we are not justified in stopping in the course which has 
been thus happily begun, till we have reached its utmost practicable 
limit ; and that this is a course which the interests of economy, com- 
mon sense, sound policy, morality, and religion alike require, 

I have the honour, &c. 
■4 (Signed) E. Carleton Tufnell. 
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REPORT from E. C. Tupnell, Esq., suggesting certain Alterations 

of the Law. 

Gentlemen, Gravesend, 2lst March, 1839. 

As I believe it is under consideration to make some alterations in 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, during the present session of Parlia- 
ment, I have drawn up the following remarks, suggested by experience, 
with the view of supplying what appear to me to be deficiencies in the 
present Act. 

As speedy justice is one of the main preventives to crime, and as the 
delay in punishing vagrants and offenders of this class is extremely 
inconvenient, and frequently places great impediments in the way of 
the law, I think it would be extremely useful towards furthering the 
demands of justice, if the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, jointly, of 
every Union, while sitting at the Board, after their appointment had 
heen approved by the Commissioners, or the Lord Lieutenant, or the 
Home Secretary, were invested with the power of magistrates in the 
ministerial act of signing rates, and in all offences arising within 
the Union, under the Vagrant Act, or under the 55 Geo. Ill,, c. 137. 
As ofiences under these Acts come more peculiarly under their cogni- 
zance, and as the relieving officers form the very best machinery for 
obtaining evidence in these matters, it would seem to me peculiarly ap- 
propriate to clothe the Chairman and Vice-Chairman with the functions 
of magistrates in all offences of this description. 

The evil which is sometimes inflicted by the lenity of magistrates, 
who do not see the full amount of the damage sustained by their un- 
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willingness to convict for certain offences against the Vagrant Act, is 
very great ; while the inconvt^nience is most forcibly felt by persons in 
the position of Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of Unions, who must see 
the absolute necessity of a rigid enforcement of the law in such cases. 
I know one Union, in which the magistrates (being borough magis- 
trates, and therefore having no seats at the Board of Guardians, they do 
not see practically the evils they are, encouraging) always refuse to 
convict persons charged with running away and leaving their wives 
and families chargeable. The last case that came under my notice in 
this Union was one in which a man, who is clearly proved to be in 
receipt of 150/. a-year, has allowed his wife and child to remain in the 
Union workhouse for two years; the consequence of which is, that 
persons are constantly leaving parts of their families in the workhouse, 
secure of impunity; and at present there are about 20 children in the 
workhouse, who have been left in this way. 

The auditors should have the power of summoning, by a summons 
sent by post or oiherwise, overseers before them to account; and, on 
refusal or omission to attend, they should be liable to be fined 5/. 
before a magistrate. The reasonableness of this recommendation is so 
obvious that it requires no argument to support it. 

It would be highly desirable if the power of consenting to incur 
emigration expenses were confided to Boards of Guardians, instead of 
the individual vestries of parishes. Boards of Guardians have, through 
their paid officers, their facilities of communicating with the Poor Law 
Commissioners, with Emigration Agents, and with Government, such 
superior opportunities of becoming acquainted with the times of the 
sailing of ships, the best seasons for departure, the best colonies to go 
to, and, in fact, with every circumstance relating to emigration, that it 
must be obvious that the general interests of the parishes will be best 
consulted by placing in the hands of their representatives the power to 
act in this matter; since, by, them, the information so necessary to 
guide a successful emigration may with most ease and certainty be 
obtained. 

I can see no good reason why civil pensions should not be attachable 
for relief equally with naval and military pensions. This defect in the 
law is peculiarly brought under my notice, as there are three dockyards 
in Kent; and dockyard pensioners, when they apply for relief, cannot 
be made to contribute to their own support in the same way as Green- 
wich and Chelsea pensioners. 

Neither can I see the propriety of exempting a soldier in service from 
contributing to the support of his wife and family when they become 
chargeable. This sometimes gives rise to another hardship on parishes, 
which will be best explained by the following case, which occurred at 
Chatham. The wife of a colour-serjeant in the receipt of 35. a-day 
became chargeable : she does not belong to Chatham, but the parish is 
still bound to support her, as her husband can neither be made to aid 
in her maintenance, nor be examined as to his settlement. Should he 
be ordered abroad, he might he examined ; but in no case can he be 
made to contribuie anything towards his wife's support. 

All vagrants should be made chargeable to the Union, and not to the 
parish in which they first become applicants for relief; and in case of 
c'bargeability arising from workmen employed in the formation of rail- 
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ways and large public works, the company or the contractors should be 
bound to support such persons, provided they have no settlements in 
the parish in which they are working. Th^ burden which accidents 
on a railway, to the workmen, sometimes inflicts on small parishes is 
very heavy, and I think unjustly imposed on them. 

Of all the abuses that existed under the former system of adminis- 
tering the Poor Laws, I believe that the payment of wages out of the 
rates has been considered the greatest, and that the extermination of 
this great abuse, in comparison to which all the others have been 
deemed (and in my opinion justly -too) light and unimportant, was the 
main object of the Poor Law Amendment Act. To the operation, 
therefore, of the measure, as respects its chief aim, my attention has 
been incessantly directed ; and, gratified as I am in observing that 
nineteen-twentieths of the abuse have been suppressed, I view, with the 
strongest feelings of apprehension, the existence of the remaining 
twentieth, keeping alive as it does the seeds of the evil, and ready as it 
is but too obvious to myself, on any withdrawal of the pressure that 
now restrains it, to spring forth into its former luxuriance. TJie in- 
justice, — the evils, both moral and physical, that are inflicted on all 
classes of society, and especially on the labouring classes, by the 
practice of paying wages out of the rates, — are now so universally 
acknowledged, that I never meet with any one who ventures to support 
it. It numbers, however, many indirect supporters; and the abuse 
assumes so many various shapes, under which its real nature may be 
concealed, that the disingenuous and the short-sighted have little diffi- 
culty in making out a plausible case, that they are only applying the 
poor-rates to their legitimate object, when, in fact, they are paying 
wages out of the rates. 

The commonest case in which the real, though unconfessed and 
generally unintentional, defenders of the abuse argue for a resort to 
this vicious system is, where a labourer loses his work for a week or a 
fortnight. The plausible view of such a case is, that to send a man in 
this condition to the workhouse, and thus break up his establishment, 
is cruel ; and that the cruelty is aggravated by the consideration that, 
by the aid of a small pittance, less than would be the cost of the main- 
tenance of himself and family in the workhouse, he is willing to support 
himself till the few days are over, when he will certainly be again taken 
into employment. Kindness to the labourer, and economy of the 
parish funds, seem botli» consulted by this arrangement ; and the at- 
tractiveness of these apparent reasons sufficiently explains their news- 
paper popularity and their tastefulness to the multitude, who rarely 
advance two steps in an argument ; but those who are closely acquainted 
with country life, in a pauperized district, well know the futility of 
these reasons, — how this apparent kindness works the deepest injustice 
to the labourer, and the intended economy results in almost boundless 
expenditure. It is usually forgotten that wages cannot fall for a con- 
tinuance below what is necessary for the general support of the labourers, 
and that a farmer can only secure the services of his labourers by giving 
them, in some shape or other, enough to maintain them. Consequently, 
if he gives them less than is enough to support them during the year, 
and justifies his conduct by saying that he pays them enough while he 
employs them, and at the same time turns them off whenever work is 
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slack, it is obvious that, unless the labourer can find other employment 
in the intervals when he is turned off, what is wanting to make up 
enough for his yearly support must be paid him out of the rates. The 
case then stands thus : — ^The labourer works for the farmer, and for him 
alone ; the entire services of the labourer could not be, as they are, at 
his disposal, unless the labourer were fully supported, and it is clear 
that that support ought in justice to come from the master, who has the 
sole profit of the man's strength ; and he is only enabled to come off 
with partially supporting him, because the parish pays the remainder, 
which, if it did not, must come out of the employer's pocket, as on no 
other terms would it be possible for the labourer to work for him. The 
wages and the relief are as closely connected as the two ends of a lever ; 
as one rises, the other falls. 

All this is so perfectly well understood by the farmers, that they 
usually display considerable jealousy of any one of their number who 
endeavours to break through the practice, which is now very generally 
established, of keeping the labourers in constant employ, well knowing 
that if an employer turns off his labourers because a snow-storm or 
some such occurrence impedes the usual work of a farm, the real object 
is to get part of his men's wages paid out of the rates ; that is, to pay 
the wages of his men out of the pockets of the other rate-payers. The 
injustice of this is obvious ; and I have been frequently appealed to, 
to prevent any relaxation of the rule which prohibits out-relief in such 
cases. Sometimes, at a Board of Guardians, where a few members, 
not generally farmers, have urged me to procure a relaxation of your 
rules, so that a little temporary out-relief may be given to three or four 
labourers out of work, a farmer will say to me, — ^^ If, sir, you allow any 
out-relief in these cases, 50 labourers will immediately be turned off in 
my parish alone;" and I am confident that there are many Unions in 
my district where such a course would instantly cause 500 labourers to 
be thrown on the rates. In the Eastry Union, during the protracted 
snow-storm which occurred in January, 1838, a strong attempt was 
made to procure some out-relief for the few able-bodied who had no 
work. The Guardians resolutely withstood the proposal, declaring that 
if the rule was broken through they would immediately have many 
hundred labourers turned out of employment. The Chairman told me 
that he should immediately turn off three men, and that he had spoken 
on the subject to five other farmers, who would turn off 25 men alto- 
gether. In fact, on the maintenance of this no out-relief order, it 
depended whether 600 or 700 labourers should be kept in employ or 
thrown on the parish ; and this enormous evil was to be inflicted for 
the sake of giving out-relief in the first instance to 20 or 30 men, who 
were necessarily the worst characters or the worst workmen in the 
Union ; such, of course, being the first to lose employment. In fact, 
I am perfectly certain that there are several periods in the year in 
which, by simply giving an authority and recommendation to Boards 
of Guardians, that they should assist with out-relief those who were 
casually thrown out of employment, you would instantly cause, in this 
small corner of England, from 10,000 to 12,000 able men to lose their 
work and be dependent on parochial relief. 

No blame whatever attaches to employers of labour for turning off 
their men on such grounds as the above : in truth, they are compelled 
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to do so. Each person reasons, and justly, thus : — I am willing to pay 
the wages of my own men, but I will not and cannot pay the wages of 
my neighbour's men also ; and if I am made to contribute to their 
wages, by out-relief being given to them in consequence of my neigh-* 
bour turning off his men when work is slack, I must meet the injustice 
by turning off my men too ; and thus, by getiing out-relief for my men, 
making my neighbour pay as much for me as 1 for him. I have heard 
a Guardian tell the relieving officer to carry a message to a farmer who 
had shown some disposition to turn off his men during some intcrrup* 
tion to his work, occasioned by the weather,— r-*' Tell Mr. B., that if he 
turns off one man, I shall turn off 40 Immediately." Or he might 
have said,*^^' Tell Mr. B., that if he makes me pay the wages of his 
men, 1 will make him pay the wages of my men." 

The offer of the workhouse effectually meets the evil, as a farmer 
dare not turn off his men in consequence of a transient interruption to 
his work, when he knows that the only resource of the labourers may 
be to break up their establishments and go to the workhouse. Their 
services are essential to him when the interruption has ceased, a^id he 
is not certain of getting them back again, if they once get domiciled in 
the workhouse, while any other employer has an equal chance with 
himself of securing their future services. Besides, a farmer who acts in 
this way soon gets a bad name among the labourers, who of course are 
willing to work for any one in preference to him ; and thus he runs the 
risk of procuring none but the worst labourers. Hence the workhouse 
relief brings in aid the operation of private interest to induce the farmer 
to give permanent employment to his men ; and it is important to mark 
that the hardship of sending a labourer and his family to the work- 
house, the great topic of popular outcry, is the very circumstance that 
forms the labourer's safeguard against being thrown upon the parish, 
and secures him constant work. Were the receipt of parochial relief 
made light and easy, the labourer would not object to being thrown 
upon the parish ; the master who treated him thus would be no worse 
in his eyes than others (in fact, all the masters must necessarily do the 
same) ; and the labourer, receiving out-relief in his cottage, is ready 
at an hour's warning to resume his labour on his former master's farm, 
who thus loses the strong ^motive described above for giving his men 
continuous employment. The demoralising effect of this practice on 
the labourer is too well known to require re-stating. And yet how easy 
it is to make a declamatory speech in its favour, and excite popular 
gympathy on the side of its continuance ! Here is a labourer turned 
out of work, from no fault perhaps of his own, bearing an unexception- 
able diaracter, wholly unable to save while in work, as his earnings are 
only just enough to support him, and yet we insist on breaking up his 
cottage and sending him and his family to the workhouse.* I trust, 
however, I have made it clear that an infinitely greater hardship would 
be inflicted on the labourers generally by acting differently ; and that, 
even in the individual case, the effect of the workhouse offer, as expe- 
rience proves, so far from causing the apprehended calamity, simply 
forces him back into work, from which possibly he has only been 

* I beg to be allowed to enter a protest against this paragraph being quoted 
without the context. 
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removed to try whether part of his wages cannot be obtained from the 
rates. 

It is obvious that this system of giving relief to labourers who are 
turned out of work is neither more nor less than an indirect mode of 
paying wages out of the rates, yet it numbers, as I have stated before, 
a few supporters among the gentry and shopkeepers, who, not employ- 
ing many labourers themselves, or at least not for profit, are unaware 
of the real effects of the practice, and among the small farmers, whose 
position insures their clear understanding of the principle, but who, 
possessing no capital, are continually pressed for money, and ^e willing 
to meet a present emergency by eking out their labourers* wages 
through the poor-rate. Lastly, there is sometimes, I fear, a less credit^ 
able motive behind that prompts an advocacy of this vicious system, 
and that is, where there are several shopkeepers and tithe-owners in a 
parish, who, paying largely to the poor-rate, employ few or no hands, 
and consequently the paying labourers* wages out of the rate has the 
effect of taxing them to ease the farmers' pocket, while they are inca- 
pable^of retaliating by turning off their men^ as a farmer would. If 
similarly treated, since they employ none. 

I have ventured to make the preceding statement, in order to show 
from my experience some of the evil effects of giving out-relief to able- 
bodied men, (for, as those conversant with the matter are well aware, 
these form but a small part of them,) to indicate the motives that are 
still at work to force a recurrence to it, and to excuse the earnestness 
with which I press for some additional legislative protection against a 
reintroduction of the abuse. The 52nd clause of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act gives a power of departing from the sound principle of giving 
relief in cases of emergency , and through this fatal word I see an 
entrance for many of the evils of the old system. It was the introduc- 
tion of this term in the 59th Geo. III. that, according to the Com mis* 
sioners of Poor Law Inquiry, neutralised many of the wisely-intended 
clauses in that Act, and I fear that a similar result may follow its use 
in the Poor Law Amendment Act. It is the merit of all laws, that they 
should be plain and easily understood. Now, nothing can be more 
vague or indefinite than this word *' emergency." It may mean every- 
thing or anything, and be bent to any signification according to the 
wishes and prejudices of the interpreter. I have seen the most unmiti- 
gated cases of paying wages out of the rates defended on the plea of 
emergency. Against these the power of the Commissioners affords no 
sufficient safeguard, and there is a natural indisposition to visit with 
legal penalties the neglect of a clause of which no one can accurately 
define the meaning or limit the extent, and the violation of which conse* 
quently always admits of a plausible excuse. 

It seems to me of supereminent importance that the uncertainty 
which attaches to this clause should be removed by some legislative 
decision of its real meaning, and the more so, as I am confident that, 
were the evils and abuses which might creep in under its sanction ever 
realised, many of the most respectable and intelligent members of Boards 
of Guardians would positively refuse to act; and all the weighty inte- 
rests attendant on the local administration of the Poor Laws would fall 
into the hands of an inferior and less cultivated class. It has frequently 
been stated to me by the most intelligent Guardians that, if the Com- 
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sioners did not support them in their endeavours to carry out the interim 
tion of the Act, or sanctioned any general relaxation of the rule prohi^ 
biting out-relief to able-bodied, they would instantly resigri their s/tUa- 
lions at the Board, and never attend again. " If you wilJ support Us, 
we will support you," has been the language to me of many of the most 
respectable yeomen and magistrates in this district, addressing the Cotn^ 
missioners through me ; ** convinced of the salutary operation of these 
rules, we will aid in carrying them fairly out, regardless of opposition, 
so long as we are sustained by the authority of the Commissioners ; 
yield to clamour, vacillate in your principles, and that moment we give 
up our attendance as Guardians." The following is an extract from a 
letter to me of an influential magistrate, complaining of the proceed- 
ings of the Board at which he sat, and to which the prohibitory order 
had not at that time been issued. *' If the Board persist and the Com- 
missioners do not issue a peremptory order, I shall, after the 24th, with- 
draw. Of this I am resolved, that I will not be a party to administer- 
ing the old system under a new name, and that I will not attend the 
Board next Saturday, unless I learn that you mean to do so, nor at all 
in future, unless their ruinous course is checked." The following is an 
extract from a letter written to me by one of the most intelligent and 
respectable yeomen in Kent, a Chairman of a Board of Guardians. 
•* If I thought my testimony, or the little experience I have had as a 
Guardian, would be in the least possible manner satisfactory to the 
Commissioners, as confirmatory of the wisdom and good policy of still 
firmly adiiering to their prohibitory rules, as to not allowing any out- 
door relief to the able-bodied, I would say, yield not one iota in Agri- 
cultural Unions, and not merely because labour can be found, but 
for the especial reason that the labourers, as a body, have submitted to 
that rule as the law of the land; and I am quite convinced the feeling 
of responsibility on the part of the masters to employ the poor is increas- 
ing, and that to relax that rule, in which is contained the vital principle 
of the Bill, would be to produce more discontent and mischief than can 
possibly arise from its being steadily and consistently acted up to. As 
a Guardian and a member of society, so long as that* rule is upheld as 
law, so long will I risk anything and everything in assisting to enforce 
it, and to carry it into operation. But the moment that rule is set aside, 
and nothing more tangible and real left to guide us than the capricious, 
ever-varying, and indefinite opinion of a majority, that moment I with- 
draw my assistance, and cease my attendance. I will incur any penalty 
no2£7, supported by law, and that law based on just and honourable 
principles ; but I will not incur odium, or even suspicion, unless with far 
better security than I imagine the good intentions and humane motives 
of my neighbours will invest me." 

The remedy that I would suggest is, that the law should positively 
forbid all out-relief to able-bodied, unless on the responsibility and witlx 
the previously expressed sanction of the Commissioners, except in cer- 
tain strictly defined cases, such as where some physical obstacle prevent^, 
access to the workhouse, or it is full, or the existence in it of some pes^^ 
tilential disorder, which would endanger the lives of fresh comers. Th^^ 
power of departing from this principle, that is, in fact, the power <^ ^^ 
paying wages out of the rates, is too dangerous to be placed elsewher^^^ 
than where the fullest responsibility attaches, and where the public aui 
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Parliament may look for a clear account of the mode in which it has 
been exercised. The proceedings of Local Boards easily evade public 
attention^ their composition continually varies, and there is no indivi- 
dual on whom the responsibility of any blunder can be fixed. Every 
act of the Commissioners will be, as it always has been, watched with 
the utmost jealousy, and this furnishes the best safe^ard that such a 
power would be used by them with due caution and discretion. Of 
this I am confident, that no caution can be too great, no jealousy too 
watchful, in committing to any party the exercise of this power of be- 
stowing out-relief on the able-bodied, as it should be constantly borne 
in mind that it amounts to a power to sap and overthrow the very 
springs of morality and industry^ and to inflict an almost boundless 
taxation. That such a power should be committed to 600 Local 
Boards, as it practically is to a certain extent by the indeterminate word- 
ing of the 52nd clause, seems to me eminently dangerous and impolitic. 
I believe the public would never be satisfied that this power should exist 
— nowhere ; and there seems no depository to which it may be so bene- 
ficially and securely con6ded as the Poor Law Commissioners. 

I beg to make one remark on the absurdity of the popular jealousy 
respecting this power of the Commissioners, or rather the wrong direc- 
tion which that jealousy seems to have taken» Extensive as their autho- 
rity is in directing the distribution of relief (and I contend that, as 
respects the able-bodied, it should be still greater), it should be observed 
that it is almost wholly exercised in restricting, not in augmenting, 
relief; in fact, the public outcry is constantly directed against their sup- 
posed inconsiderate harshness. Were the public a little more long- 
sighted, it would see that every motive, save the single one of strong 
sense of duty, impels a public Board, like the Commissioners, in a 
course precisely contrary to that which is made the subject of such con- 
stant attack. Their interests lead them to yield to applications for re- 
laxations from their rules, their refusal to do which causes such violent 
reclamations as they could only be induced to incur by a rigid sense of 
public duty. The popular jealousy is unreasonably directed against 
such refusals, that is, against conduct which indicates a sacrifice of in- 
terest to duty, whereas it ought in reason to be on the alert, lest their 
duty is sacrificed to their interest. To illustrate this by an instance. 
A Board of Guardians sends up to the Commissioners a case in which 
they desire to break through the rule that prohibits out-relief to able- 
bodied. It is, perhaps, referred to me for an opinion, who of course 
am in the same position as respects motives as the Commissioners. I 
know, possibly, that there is no good ground for the application, and 
that to grant it would break through a principle, the observance of 
which is of the utmost importance to the present and future welfare of 
the labourers, and yet a surface plausibility may always be alleged in 
its favour, and acquiescence is sure to be popular. If, then, under the 
sense of duty, the application is disallowed, I have to endure, perhaps, 
abuse in the newspapers, insults from individual Guardians, and every 
description of unpleasantness. If it is allowed, I escape all these dig- 
agreeable consequences, the public applaud the so-called humanity, the 
discretion is said to be properly exercised, and my business proceeds 
calmly and quietly along, though a serious blow may be struck at the 
real interests of the labourers. But, Uiat I do not feel, the expense 
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necessities of my position more than usually conversant with its action, 
I still do not venture to make the above proposals of alterations without 
the apprehension that I may justly be charged with presumption, or 
without the utmost diffidence in the propriety of my suggestions. 
I have the honour, &c. 

[ (Signed) E. Carleton Tuffnell. 
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Report from Sir John Walsham, Bart., Assistant Commissioner, 
relative to the Combination of Townships for the Election of 
Guardians in common. 

Newcasile-upori'Tyney 2Sth October, 1839. 
Gentlemen, 
In compliance with jour instructions, I beg to submit to you some 
remarks on that portion of the present law regulating the election of 
Guardians, which confers on every parish, however small, the right of 
returning one Guardian at the least, whilst it leaves the Commissioners 
to deal as they may think Jit in the matter with parishes of the greatest 
importance (in so far as population and wealth give importance), pro- 
vided only they assign to such parishes as those, for instance, of All 
Saints and St. Andrew, Newcastle (containing respectively 20,000 and 
11,000 inhabitants), the one Guardian whom they are legally com- 
pelled to allow to the neighbouring townships of Butterlaw and Darras 
Hall, containing respectively 30 and 15 inhabitants ! 

In laying this memorandum before you, I would, however, premise 
that it should not be understood as applying indiscriminately, quoad 
the inconveniences and evils whereon it touches, to every rural Union, 
or every petty township, or every Overseer-Guardian in my district; I 
desire, indeed, distinctly to admit that every such rural Union can 
supply examples to a greater or a lesser extent of insignificant 
townships excellently represented by Overseer-Guardians; but I am, 
nevertheless, prepared as distinctly to affirm that these are the excep- 
tions to the rule, and that (taking those Unions and townships collec- 
tively) I have under' stated rather than exaggerated the annoyances and 
obstacles in the way of progress and improvement, for which the 
present system of requiring that at least one Guardian shall be assigned 
to every township is responsible. 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) John Walsham, 
The Poor Law Commissioners, 
8i'c, 8fc. Sfc. 



Memorandum on the present Law of Election of Guardians, so far as 

the same relates to the privilege now possessed by each township 

maintaining its own poor, of returning one Guardian at least. 

In the district under my superintendence, and more especially in 

Northumberland, the ecclesiastical parishes are subdivided into an 

infinite number of small townships, often consisting of only one farm, 

and maintaining each its own poor. To every such township the 
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Poor Law Amendment Act secured the privilege of returning one 
Guardian at the least ; and it can hardly be denied that of this privilege 
the result has been, that there are no advantages which the legislature 
may be presumed to have contemplated in confiding the ,'ad ministra- 
tion of relief to Boards of Guardians that have not, in a greater or less 
degree, failed of their full accomplishment. 

The principal objections to the legislative arrangement in question 
may be conveniently classed and commented upon under the seven fol- 
lowing heads : — 

1. Junction in rural townships of the office of Guardian with that 

of Overseer. 

2. Exclusive attention of Overseer-Guardians to their own town- 

ships. 

3. Fluctuating attendance at the Board, and ^consequent absence 

of uniformity in decisions. 

4. Difficulty of enforcing correct principles of administration. 

5. Sacrifice of permanent advantage to present saving. 

6. Unwieldy number of Guardians. 

7. Dissatisfaction of urban Guardians. 

1. It is sufficiently apparent that, although the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act does not in terms prohibit the union of the office of Guar- 
dian with that of overseer in the person of the same individual, the 
spirit of its provisions is opposed to such a combination. The vast 
majority of townships, however, contain but three or four rate-payers; 
and the duties of Guardian being viewed as connected with the 
particular township only, the conjoined offices of Guardian, overseer, 
and surveyor of roads, are either monopolized permanently by the prin- 
cipal rate-payer, or are filled by each rate-payer in turn until his year 
expires, and his neighbour succeeds him. Thus the old parochial pre- 
judices and habits that interfere so greatly with the due administration 
of the law are apt to be concentrated and fostered in the very Board of 
Guardians. 

2. One of the consequences resulting from, the present law of elec- 
tion is the disposition which the Guardians of rural districts too fre- 
quently evince to attend to scarcely any business but such as concerns 
their respective townships. If any one of these townships desires to 
have a particular thing done, or left undone, with regard to its local 
affairs, Overseer-Guardians are prone to imagine that the Board ought, 
as of course, to accede to the wish and defer to the opinion of such 
township. They cannot, in fact, be induced to consider themselves 
Guardians of the Union, in the extensive and useful sense of the term, 
and consequently their presence at the Board is contingent either upon 
ihe expectation that business connected with their own township will 
be brought forward or upon a gathering of the non-attending to outvote 
the working Guardians ; such gatherings having principally for their 
object the overthrow of propositions for the erection or improvement of 
a workhouse for the establishment of mendicity arrangements, for the 
appointment of a chaplain, or for any other purposes of general progress 
involving an apparent increase of expenditure. 

3. The effect upon Guardians of the habit adverted to in the last 
paragraph, of merely attending when the transaction of business relating 
to their particular townships requires it, is to cause a perpetual fluctua- 
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tion in the opinions and decisions of the Board, with reference to the 
general principles upon which the administration of relief should be 
based. In every Union, indeed, there are Guardians of superior quali- 
fications and regular attendance, usually headed by one or nnore of the 
eayofficio members, who serve to modify and keep in check what would 
otherwise be an evil of intolerable magnitude ; but such Guardians 
form but a small numerical minority of their respective Boards. 

4. This fluctuating character of the Board presents a serious obstacle 
to the progress, in the minds of its members, of those general prin- 
ciples alluded to in the preceding section. Whenever a Guardian, 
however uninformed he may chance to be in regard to the rules that 
ought to guide the administration of relief, can be induced to appear 
constantly at the meetings of the Board, he becomes gradually im- 
pressed with more correct views, his prejudices are diminished, and he 
assists in disseminating sound principles amongst others. But these 
results can rarely be obtained under the present system; and those 
who attend regularly have the mortification to perceive that a continual 
struggle is requisite to prevent the predominance of the unsound 
opinions which the casual attender unhesitatingly advances. 

5. Another efl^ect of the law under which a Guardian is elected for 
each township is, in many cases, to induce a sacrifice of permanent 
advantage on account of the present cost attending the assertion of the 
correct rule, and thereby to render improvement beyond a certain point 
all but unattainable. Thus an Overseer-Guardian who pays the bulk 
of the rate in his own small township is almost invariably indisposed to 
consent to the application of the workhouse test. In bastardy cases 
this reluctance is, perhaps, most frequently perceptible. The Guar- 
dian, to whose petty township the mother of a bastard child has become 
chargeable, may be told of the importance of resolving that such woman 
should be relieved only in the workhouse ; the necessity of adhering to 
such a rule if any salutary result is debired, and the probability that 
in fifleen cases out of twenty the woman will not remain in the house; 
but his answer will be, that this may be one of the five cases in which 
she will remain ; that her staying in the workhouse with her child will 
cost him bs, or 6^. a-week, whilst out of it they would cost but Is. 6g{.; 
and that he is not disposed to pay 3^. 6d. or 4«. 6(i. a-week out of his 
own pocket for the sake of upholding a principle which, even if valuable 
to others, is productive of no particular advantage to himself; and, if 
such be his feeling in the case of a woman with but one bastard, it will 
necessarily apply with accumulated force to that of a dissolute cha- 
racter with two or three such children ; this fact, moreover, being ever 
observable in reference to the above illustration, that the Guardian 
whose pocket is immediately affected thereby, is sure to receive the 
support of others who would act from similar motives, if the case were 
their own, and are consequently influenced by a fellow-feeling. 

6. The largeness of the total number of Guardians, of which the 
present law authorizes the return, is of itself most disadvantageous in 
its relation to the efficient transaction of business. The subjoined Table 
will sufficiently illustrate this fact : — 
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To carry a measure requiring calm consideration, and somewhat 
opposed to the preconceived notions of the parties, in a Board, con- 
sisting, as the foregoing Table shows, of sixty, seventy, and even eighty 
Guardians (most of them being also Overseers, and from their habitual 
absenteeism knowing little of the various bearings of the question), is 
all but hopeless ; and nothing, perhaps, tends more to discourage the 
working Guardians, who, atler carefully considering a proposition of 
enlarged utility, recommended it for adoption, and summon the whole 
Board to give it the necessary sanction, than to find with what little 
regard to fair argument their deliberate opinions are too otlen rejected 
in obedience to a foregone conclusion. 

7. Many of the circumstances that have been adverted to produce 
great dissatisfaction in the minds of the urban Guardians, who are in 
most Unions associated with the representatives of small rural town- 
ships. The Guardians of urban parishes are generally men of business, 
are usually those who had rendered most efficient services in the select 
vestries, and are always disposed to take considerable interest in the 
proceedings of the Board. They complain, however, that the rural 
Guardians *(though availing themselves but rarely of the privilege when 
gained) insist on the Board -meetings being held upon market-days, 
ivhen th<e urban Guardians, being chiefly tradesmen, cannot attend 
without serious inconvenience. They complain also that, whenever a 
measure proposed for the general advantage of the Union appears 
calculated to confer a greater proportion of such advantage on the town 
than on the townships, it will be almost invariably defeated by the 
appearance in Board, jrro hdc vice^ of absentee Guardians, who (re- 
presenting townships of inconsiderable extent and trivial expenditure) 
are at other times quite contented to leave their more diligent col- 
leagues undisturbed in the dry and burthensome discharge of the 
regular business; and that they (the urban Guardians) do not com- 
plain without reason, the following Table, exemplifying the dispropor- 
tion that exists between the number of Guardians and the population 
and expenditure, may serve to show : — 
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Such being the principal evils and inconveniences resulting from that 
part of the law of election which has been brought under notice, the 
remedy for them would seem to consist in the combination of rural (as 
contradistinguished from urban) townships for the election of a certain 
number of Guardians in common. Admitting that at the first intro- 
duction of the New Poor Law it might have been politic and beneficial 
to aflbrd all parties an opportunity of witnessing, in the smaller sub- 
divisions of the country, the practical operation of the Union system, 
ihat purpose has now been answered, and such a reason for the law 
has therefore ceased to operate. To prevent, however, anv jealousy of 
the powers of the Poor Law Commission, it might be provided that the 
registrars' districts, which have been formed under the Act for the 
Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, and which now con- 
stitute recognised legal divisions of the country, should, except in the 
case of urban parishes^ be the electoral districts for Poor Law purposes. 
But whether this arrangement be adopted, or the combination be left, 
as it properly might be, to the discretion of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, the advantages to be derived from the suggested alteration can 
scarcely be over-rated, more especially when it is remembered that the 
all-important question of the systematic education of the pauper 
children in this district (of whom above 1 1 ,000 are chargeable to the 
Unions in Northumberland and Durham alone) has yet to be settled. 
Under the law thus amended, the probabilities of obtaining the services 
of men of intellectual and social weight would be obviously increased ; 
such men, being representatives of a district and not of a township, 
would feel their real character as Guardians of the Union : their limited 
number would induce a periodical attendance, inasmuch as they would 
have been selected from competency and willingness to serve, and not 
because the township of A. or B. wanted a man to enact, pro formd^ 
the part of a Guardian ; regular attendance would infallibly secure a 
gradiia) indoctrination jn^ and observance of, sound principles ; and, if 
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these points be conceded, it follows that by Guardians thus elected, 
uninfluenced by any particular inducement to sacrifice the certainties 
of permanent advantage to the anticipations of present saving ; unable, 
in point of fact, to calculate nicely how much of the difference between 
such permanent advantage and such present saving would come out of 
their private purses ; the large and comprehensive objects of the Poor 
Law would be fairly and fully carried into execution. 

John Walsham, Assistant Commissioner, 



No. 4. 

EXTRACT from a Report of Sir Edmund Head, Bart., Assistant 
Commissioner, suggesting certain Amendments of the Law. 

ith Aprils 1839. 

It may, perhaps, be permitted me to offer a few general observations 
on what are at present the principal impediments to a further progress 
in sound principles of Poor Law administration within my district. 

These obstacles appear to me to be mainly the following: — 

1st. The extreme difficulty which now exists in punishing the neglect 
or desertion of members of a family by its head, from there being no 
legal fund whence expenses under the Vagrant Act can be defrayed. 
I well know that the importance of the point is duly appreciated by 
your Board ; exaggerated it cannot be. The whole principle of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act is at stake in this matter, and the applica- 
bility of the workhouse test to the able-bodied labourer hangs on a 
thread — the tie which binds him to the fortunes of his family; for, if 
he can with impunity relieve himself of the obligation of a husband 
and a parent by absconding and sending them into the workhouse, all 
that has hitherto been affected will be vain and profitless. This tie is 
of two kinds — that of natural affection, and that which the law creates 
by punishing desertion or wilful neglect. The use of the latter is to 
anticipate the rude strain of the former which would ensue if we trusted 
to its unaided powers. Repeated conflicts with the wish of selfish en- 
joyments, and of unfettered movement, would gradually weaken, and, 
in very many cases^ destroy the subtle bond of family affection ; and 
the result would be a deeper demoralization in the agricultural districts 
than has yet existed. 

As things at present stand, expenses under the Vagrant Act are not 
a legal charge on the rates, and desertion of a &mily may take place 
almost with impunity. 

The complaints of every Union are loud On the subject ; and 'I think 
it of the utmost importance that means of enforcing the law should be 
given by the legislature with as little delay as possible. 

2nd. The second obstacle to the further progress of sound adminis- 
tration is the feeling on the part of the Guardians that, as the cost in 
the individual case of the maintenance in the workhouse is more than 
that out, the latter is preferable when it can be given by law, or some- 
times even by an evasion of the law. 

It is most curious to see how this dread of expense in single 
cases, and the insensibility to the fact that numerous and prolonged 
small out-door allowances amount to more than the cost of the few and 
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short cases which enter the house, has taken possession of particular 
Boards, and clogs all their movements. The Union in which I am at 
present writing, that of Upton-on-Severn, oflfers a most remarkable 
instance of such a feeling, which I have endeavoured repeatedly to 
combat^ and sometimes with success. 

It is obvious that anything which tends to diminish the cost of 
maintaining individual paupers in the house will proportionably go to 
destroy the action of this fear of expense. I think, therefore, that it 
would be wise to throw the cost of coals, soap, brushes, candles, and 
other necessaries, which may perhaps fairly be deemed a part of the 
cost of keeping up the establishment, on the establishment, and not as 
now, on the in-mainienance account. 

If, when a change takes place in the law, clothing could be charged 
in the same way, it might be an advantage. 

I am well aware that, if we reduce the cost of maintenance in the 
workhouse too low, we should lose the beneficial action on wages 
which is produced by the cost of the keep of a family. But while it 
is thought expedient by the public that the pauper should be better fed 
than the man who maintains himself, there is no fear of any reduction 
so great as to destroy this benefit. 

I say nothing on the point how far it is a legitimate object of a Poor 
Law to influence wages, though we may rejoice that, incidentally, it 
does in certain cases produce the eflfect, and may feel that we are not 
tampering with a labour-market in a sound state, but with one which 
has been mischievously acted on in an opposite direction by the corrupt 
practices of the old Poor Law. 

3rd. The third impediment in the way of securing the f\x\\ benefit of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act is the difficulty of detecting and hinder- 
ing illegal cases of relief. 

There are three conditions necessary for effecting this end. 

First, that the facts connected with individual cases of relief should 
be known. Secondly, that the auditor should be competent to judge 
of the legality or illegality evidenced by those facts. Thirdly, that he 
should have sufficient independence and authority to act on such 
conclusions, by disallowing those charges which appear illegal. 

The first condition is secured in part by the checks imposed in the 
Report and Application Book, unless the relieving officer venture to 
make a wilfully false entry, but still, though an able-bodied case may 
stand on his book^ it by no means follows that the auditor sees it, espe- 
cially as his attention is mainly directed to the figures. I have often 
thought that it would be well to oblige each returning officer to prepare 
an abstract of all able-bodied and non-resident cases, to be laid before 
the auditor separately, at the end of each quarter ; thus, instead of 
cases of doubtful legality being buried in a mass of others of a different 
character, the auditor's attention would necessarily be called to them. 
He might be required to sign the list as allowed, and transmit it with 
the quarterly abstract to the Poor Law Commissioners. 

I am sorry to say that the second and third requisite, above referred 
to, viz., the competence and the independence of the auditor, are, from 
the mode of appointment at present, often wanting. 
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No. 5. 

Report from Edward T. B. Twtsleton, Esq., Assistant Commis- 
sioner, from Norfolk and Suffolk : (with Letters appended,) 

Gentlemen, Norwich, November Ath, 1839. 

In obedience to your instructions, contained in your circular of the 
1st of October, I have perused your draft Report, which had previously 
been transmitted to me, on the proposed Amendments of the Laws 
relating to the Relief of the Poor ; and I now submit to your Board 
8uch remarks as have suggested themselves to me on the several topics 
to which you directed my especial attention. On the two first heads I 
addressed questions to nearly all the Chairmen of Unions in this dis- 
trict, and also to some other individuals favourably known as having 
exerted themselves in carrying out the New Poor Law. I have received 
answers from many, but not as yet from all ; in fact, the general 
impression seems to have been, that the New Poor Law had not been 
long enough in operation to enable them to furnish satisfactory 
answers. 

I. — ^it must appear tolerably certain, even to a cursory observer, that 
attempts will be made in the next Session of Parliament to relax, in 
favour of men with large families, the prohibition of partial relief to the 
able-bodied. The evils of what is commonly called relief in aid of 
wages to the able-bodied are now so universally admitted that I have 
never yet met with any one in this district who advocated a return to 
the old system of giving out-relief to able-bodied labourers in ordinary 
circumstances. But there is a notion in the minds of many that cases 
frequently occur where the united earnings of a large family, working 
at the ordinary rate of wages in a district, are absolutely insufficient 
for their subsistence; and it is contended that a discretionary power 
should be intrusted to Boards of Guardians, of giving partial relief to 
such a family, either by allowance^ out of the workhouse, or, as the 
more cautious would restrict it, by taking into the workhouse two or 
three of the eldest unemployed children. 

The most material point to be determined is, whether in this district 
such cases often occur. And I must say that the evidence presented to 
my notice leads me to believe that such cases are of comparatively rare 
occurrence, and that opinions to the contrary seem founded on the 
common misapprehension which has worked so much mischief of 
confounding privation and indigence with destitution. 

The common wages of this district during the last winter varied from 
10*. to 12*. per week, being generally highest where the workhouse 
test was most rigidly applied ; they were as much as 15*. or 16*. 
a-week for task- work, which has now become very common. On such 
wages a labourer with a family of the average number can maintain 
himself in tolerable comfort, with reference to his customary fare and 
mode of life. But when there is an unusually large family, the case is 
altered. Additional thrift in summer, the most prudent management 
on the part of the wife, and employment of the children at an early 
age, may all fail of preventing considerable privation and suffering 
during the winter months. But such state of privation furnishes no 
ground for relief from a public fund ; and it seems tolerably clear 
that it was not prevented by the old system of out-allowances. 
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One of the most common fallacies on this subject is to take into con- 
sideration merely the average rate of wages, and the question is some- 
times triumphantly asked, " How can a man, his wife, and seven 
children live on 10^. a-week?" But this leaves unregarded other 
sources of earnings, such as increased wages by task-work, earnings of 
the wife, earnings of the children, and perquisites sometimes allowed 
by farmers who are unwilling to raise the rate of wages from fear of 
not being able to reduce them in plentiful seasons. 

On the subject generally of labourers with large families, I may be 
allowed to quote the statements of Mr. Newton Shawe, chairman of the 
Woodbridge Union. 

" I believe the out-allowances which were formerly given to able- 
bodied in this Union have been fully made up to them by the employ- 
ment of their children. I see this daily in the number of operations in 
husbandry now done by women and children to the saving of horse- 
labour to the farmer; such as taking out couch-grass by hand, instead 
of ploughing several times, and not remedying the evil so effectually; 
dibbling wheat, instead of drilling, where a man and his family can 
earn from a guinea to five-and-twenty shillings a-week, the farmer 
being repaid for the labour in the saving of the quantity of seed. The 
workmanship of this process costs from 7^. to 8^. an acre, and three- 
quarters of a bushel of wheat is saved. There is a school in this neigh- 
bourhood of more than 100 children ; they have leave to work when- 
ever they can get employment. There are now. (13th September, 
1839) seldom more than half the number on any one day, whereas 
formerly the proportion at school was much greater. I now come to 
the case of a man with six children incapable of work; — what is to be 
done with him ? I might say that I know many parishes in which such 
persons support their families by their own labour only, assisted by an 
active wife ; or refer you to the list of premiums at our Agricultural 
Association, where rewards are distributed to some on the list who 
have brought up thirteen children without ever having received parish 
relief; so that the thing is possible. In such cases the farmers take 
care to keep the man employed at work where he can obtain the highest 
wages, and to throw any little work in the way of the wife that she 
can perform in her cottage, such as washing, mending, &c. There are, 
however, very few cases of six children incapable of work." 
•' I have seen in this neighbourhood the miseries of an out-allowance 
to men who have physically the power of maintaining themselves. 
I have known a man begin by receiving \s, a-week, and get up to the 
receipt of 12^. I know not how you are to prevent this taking place 
again ; the same cause will produce the same effect. But this is 
only to be done in the case of large families ; such was the rule laid 
down for out-allowances in times gone by, and from which we now 
refuse to learn experience : the system began with large families, and 
ended in making our labouring population almost all paupers. What 
security have we that the same thing will not take place again ?" . • . 
*' We can do much better for the labourer with six children by pointing 
out that he will cost 24^. weekly in the poor-house, and that with a 
garden of a quarter of an acre and 16^. a-week he will be content to 
give his labour in return, than by giving him an out-allowance. Besides, 
if you give money to the man with six children, why not to him with 
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four, or with two, if the earnings of the heads of the families are in 
proportion ? There would be no justice in our proceeding's. After all, 
the question is, would the labourer be benefited ? I think not, unless 
you give the power of fixing the rate of wages — the farmer will not 
pay rate and wages too, and the moment the out-allowance system 
commences down will go the wages, and all the children that are now 
actively at work will be thrown out of employment. The best 
labourers are now eagerly inquired after, because, as each farmer must 
employ his proportion of labour, each is anxious to obtain the best 
workmen. This appears to me to be a desirable state of things, nor do 
I wish to see it altered." 

But even admitting that these supposed extreme cases were more 
numerous than there is reason to believe they are, the appropriate 
remedy is not partial relief. The workhouse is always open to receive 
such families, in order to alleviate absolute destitution ; and private 
charity operates most beneficially to prevent the necessity of adopting 
this last resource. That private charity is now actively at work may 
be shown by extracts from the letters of two gentlemen with diametri- 
caUy opposite opinions. 

Mr. Godfrey, one of the Directors of the Samford Incorporation, in 
explaining the principles on which that Incorporation has been so 
admirably managed that its out-relief is now by far the lowest in this 
district, having stated that during fifty years they had used the woi'k^ 
house as a test of destitution, though they occasionally took children of 
able-bodied into the house, proceeds to say, " Since the amended ad- 
ministration, no children are taken from the parents. It was a great 
evil, I always contended, as severing children from parents, encouraging 
improvident marriages, &c., &c. It was abolished by an express order 
of the Poor Law Commissioners. The consequence is, that private 
charity has risen up where there is really need, (in finding work, sending 
to service, &c., &c.,) and that to a degree almost unjust, so that there is 
still a small premium on improvident marriages." 

Again, Mr. Cator, Chairman of the Blofield Union, whose acute 
sympathy with individual suffering has made him unfriendly to the 
New Poor Law, states the following case "of a man, his wife, and six 
children under nine years df age, all girls^* of whom he says, " the 
man loses no time, works to the satisfaction of his master, and is un- 
questionably entitled to the character of a good servant. His master 
pays the highest rate of wages in the country, and the man earns 13;. 
per week ; it could hardly be expected, with such a family of young 
children, that the wife should go out to work ; but she does so ; she 
leaves her children, and goes out when she is able. Nevertheless, 
their joint earnings are insufficient to pay for rent, fuel, food, and 
clothing." After commenting on the extreme cruelty of refusing all 
relief to them, except in a workhouse, he proceeds to say, ''^that if the 
toife had not a kind sister and friends to assist her family ^ among 
whom is her master, who has been very kind and generous, it would 
now be in the Union-house, at the expense of 24;. per week to the 
parish." 

But surely, in ninety- nine cases out of a hundred, we may calculate 
with tolerable certainty on assistance of this kind being afforded to 
persons of good character. For the hundredth case, the suffering may 

L 
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be intense, but this is relatively a small evil compared with those which 
liave been invariably found to result from any other public system of 
relief, even when surrounded by the strictest possible safeguards. 
And it can scarcely be denied that the moral effect is beneficial on 
persons with such large families, as it makes a goofi character of the 
highest importance to them, and thus it ensures, as far as anything 
outward can ensure, an example of steadiness and industry being pre- 
sented to the rising generation. 

Mr. Gower, Vice-Chairman of the Tunstead and Happing hundred, 
says, " There is no class where the Poor Law Bill presses so heavily as 
on the man with five or six little children, yet I am satisfied their con-: 
dition is much improved. Under the old law, they were the least 
obliging and first to complain, knowing the expense the parish would 
be at to maintain himself and family. Now they are sure to be the 
most obliging, in consequence of which they are met by a desire on the 
part of the employer to give him every advantage, by employing his 
family and finding task- work for himself. I could quote, if necessary, 
numerous instances in our hundreds where famihes were maintained 
by the parish a greater part of the year, which are now supporting 
themselves." 

As for a discretionary power in these matters being safely intrusted 
to Boards of Guardians, I own, with all possible respect for their 
general intelligence and integrity, that I doubt whether they would be 
fit depositories of such a power. It must be remembered that a Board 
of Guardians is a fluctuating body, the majority of whom are elected 
annually ; of these only a few attend regularly, and scarce half, even of 
the latter, take a concentrated interest in what is passing, — yet their 
votes are as effectual as the votes of those who do the real business, 
and often overpower them. To suppose that under such circumstances 
sound principles can always be maintained, would imply the suppo- 
sition that a sound knowledge on the subject of the Poor Laws is now 
universally diffused, and the bad tendency of improper modes of ad- 
ministering relief is now readily perceived. But this is far from being 
the case. The most glaring bad practices have indeed been suppressed, 
and the consequent reduction in the rates has made the disapproval of 
them very general ; but when you advance one single step beyond what 
is capable of being proved by striking and palpable results, you find 
that false principles of charity prevail to an inconceivable extent, and, 
if all restraint were removed, it is impossible to say with what luxuri- 
ance they might shoot forth. But there is reason, sometimes to com- 
plain, not only of defective knowledge, but of an influence from without, 
which is perhaps unsuspected by many of those on whom it operates. 
A popular fallacy is very prevalent, that profuse administration of 
public relief is a sign of humanity^ and, until this notion is uprooted, 
which will only be at some distant day, a guardian who is generous 
with what is principally other persons' money will always be extolled as 
eminently humane. Hence nothing is more common at some Boards 
than for such gentlemen to compliment each other on their humanity 
and kindness to the poor, whereby, of course, it is insinuated that 
those who take a different view of their duties are cruel and inhuman. 
Now these notions naturally produce considerable effect ou the minds 
of those who are keenly alive to the praise or censure of their neigh- 
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bours and fellow-men. And this may be traced in the greater relaxa- 
tion of strict principle which is sometimes manifested by guardians 
towards an applicant coming from their own parish. Hence, occa- 
sionally, when relief is granted to a pauper, he addresses himself per- 
sonally to one of the guardians, and exclaims, " Thank you, Mr. A. or 
B., I know that you have always stood my friend at the Board." There 
are few minds strong enough to withstand always a feeling of self- 
complacency at such praises. 

But even granting that the Board might exercise the soundest dis- 
cretion in their occasional deviations from strict principles, <^eir dis- 
cretion would be insufficient, unless you could make the working 
classes themselves calculate accurately on the exercise of that discre- 
tion: and this seems morally impossible while human nature remains 
what it is. We know that man is sanguine, and prone to build extra- 
vagant hopes on slight foundations. All deviations from a general 
rule have a tendency to break down forethought, and to produce 
eventually greater evil than they alleviate. It is far the truest kind- 
ness towards the poor to be strict, and even stern, in maintaining un- 
infringed general laws of relief. They then know precisely what they 
have to expect, and prepare themselves accordingly. 

II' — With respect to partial relief in aid of wages to the partially 
disabled, although I fully agree in the opinion that it ought to be dis- 
continued, I must add that I have met very few persons indeed who 
are prepared for such a course. Even those who have seconded with 
alacrity all other propositions that have emanated from the Poor Law 
Commissioners hesitate and demurs. in adopting these views. Mr. 
Newton Shawe says : — " Out-allowances to the partially disabled, 
either from age or infirmity, is the most difficult question brought 
before our Board. We all feel the hardship of forcing such a case into 
the poorhouse; nor, indeed, do we do so: we generally get some 
fM'mer to employ the man, to ascertain, by comparison with others, or 
by putting out a job of work to him at the price the best labourer would 
take it for, what is really the worth of his labour. If, assisted by his 
family, he cannot earn enough to maintain them, we give him an out- 
allowance ; the relieving officer investigating his position from time to 
time to see that we are not imposed upon. In this manner I trust the 
out-allowance does not interfere with the independent labourer, as 
farmers always prefer the services of the latter." 

Mr. Sandby, Chairman of the Wangford Union, who, in his letter 
to Dr. Kay, submitted to the Committee of 1838 of the House of Com- 
mons, so clearly and decidedly expressed his views respecting relief to 
the able-bodied, writes as follows: — ** In regard to the * partially dis- 
abled,' I have the greatest difficulty in coming to a conclusion ; for, 
while I am by no means prepared to recommend the prohibition of 
out-door relief Tn all cases of the partially disabled, from reasons that 
are obvious, it is impossible not to see that the continuance of such 
relief must eventually act with an injurious effect upon the provident 
habits of the rising generation, while, in many instances at the present 
day, it may disturb the natural relations of master and man in respect 
to the employment and remuneration of the younger labourer. Certainly, 
in those few cases where our Board has acted with firmness and perse- 
verance in refusing out-door relief, their decision waS attended with the 

L 2 
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happiest results ; at the same time, I again repeat that, as far as it re- 
lates to the partially disabled, I am far from being prepared for its 
adoption as a general rule." 

The principal practical difficulty would be in the parish finding work 
for such persons proportioned to their strength. If you could always 
oflTer the workhouse to them, the difficulty would disappear ; but it is 
obvious that in some instances (such for example as that of a consump- 
tive patient, or one of a delicate constitution from other causes) confine- 
ment in a workhouse might be prejudicial to the health. Now, the 
parish wquld often be unable to give them profitable work, and as for 
their not being allowed to work at all while in the receipt of parish 
relief, this is something quite foreign to the conception of farmers; 
though experience may have shown to the labourers themselves the 
necessity of adopting such regulations in their " Friendly Societies." 
It does not seem to me that the evils resulting from this mode of re- 
lief are sufficiently striking to make an impression on the minds of the 
majority of Boards of Guardians. 

However, some see clearly the bad tendency of such partial relief. 
Mr. Edwards, Chairman of the Thetford Union, writes : — " Another 
instance of a partially disabled man who is above sixty, for nine years, 
or it may be many more for what I know, has continually received 
relief, but upon the passing of the new Poor Law, and the formation of 
this Union, whether from the dread of being deprived of his weekly 
allowance, or from being ashamed of being any longer dependent upon 
the bounty of others, I know not ; but the effect was, he exerted him- 
self, obtained work, and supported himself without relief, except at 
severe seasons in winter, when he had occasional out-relief. When the 
alteration took place of allowing out-relief to the partially disabled, the 
idea spread that they were entitled to out-relief; this man again ap- 
plied for out-relief, but the Board, judging from the past, refiised it, 
but gave an order for the house, which he did not accept : he is again 
supporting himself by his own labour. 

'' We want to manage as the labourers themselves do in their 
Friendly Societies, who give no weekly allowances if any work is done ; 
the fact that a man does any work is in all such societies deemed evidence 
that he is capable of work, and therefore not entitled to be on the box." 

Mr. William Gwyn, of the Depwade Union, writes: — "I have 
always been of opinion, and so expressed myself repeatedly at the 
Board, that it would be much better and much fairer towards the able- 
bodied labourer that the persons alluded to by you should be either 
paupers entirely or not at all ; because, if you give a half-man an al- 
lowance from the parish, and allow him to work, he is enabled to 
undersell the man who depends entirely upon his own exertions for his 
maintenance, and I am afraid these half-paupers are often employed 
cheaply^ to the injury of the independent labourer. Either let them 
receive a good allowance or none at all ; if an allowance, with the 
understanding that they should do no work. There are times when all 
may be employed, and the present is one ; but in the winter, and other 
periods when labour is scarce, it is surely better that the half-labourer, 
if requiring relief at all, should be wholly maintained by the parish. 
But I beg to assure you that this is an unpopular view of the subject, 
and would requlre'great consideration before putting into practice. 
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"The elder children of labourers, boys of fifteen, would find that em" 
ployment which is now in possession of these half-paupers, and this 
surely would be a great relief to the father of such a family, although 
not perhaps to the parish. 

** This has always been my view of this question, but I repeat that it 
is, I know, an unpopular one with the farmers, and I am satisfied the 
plan I have mentioned would meet with great opposition." 

The only one among the new Unions in which partial out-relief is 
not given ordinarily to the partially disabled single persons is the Cos- 
ford Union, in which the reduction of rates has been greater than in 
any other in this district. Mr. Calvert, the Chairman, informs me that 
the only exception which they admit is in favour of old or disabled 
women who are supposed to earn a trifle by spinning. Even in this 
Union, however, relief is aflTorded to married labourers not able-bodied, 
by admitting into the workhouse one or more of the eldest of the un- 
employed children. 

The general conclusion I have arrived at on this head is, that, 
ahhough to withhold relief in aid of wages from the partially disabled 
is the wise and proper course, yet that Uiis district is by no means ripe 
for such a mode of dealing with them. It appears to me that it would 
excite general opposition, and the evil of the clamour would be far 
greater than the good effected by the saving. Indeed, it would be 
much more feasible to prohibit at some future period all out-relief to 
widows who have no children under seven years of age, although the 
time has not arrived when even the latter measure could be quietly 
carried into effect. 

III. — As regards the securities for the skill and independence of 
auditors, I am unable, owing to the comparatively short period during 
which I have performed the duties of Assistant Commissioner, to give 
any information of importance beyond what is contained in the Drafl 
Report of your Board. Unions in this district have been allowed to 
unite for the election of an auditor, and in one instance there is only 
one auditor for as many as nineteen Unions. In the performance of 
his duties I have no doubt that the gentleman last alluded to will act 
both with ability and with boldness ; but he has confessed to me him- 
self the awkwardness which he has felt in finding fault with the pro- 
ceedings of Boards of Guardians to many members of which he is 
under personal obligations; and no one admits more fully than he 
does the propriety of auditors being appointed solely by the Commis- 
sioners. This is most decidedly my own opinion. I think that they 
should be not only appointed but also paid by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners ; that the same auditor should be appointed for many Unions ; 
that the salary should be ample, and only first-rate men should be se- 
lected for the office. It appears to me as faulty to allow Boards of 
Guardians to nominate and pay their own auditors as it would be to 
permit schoolboys to elect and pay their own schoolmasters. 

IV. — I will now conclude by adverting to some particular influences 
and causes, impeding the amended administration of the law, which 
have not been explicitly treated of in your Report. 

1. In the first place, there is, I conceive, no slight jealousy on the 
part of some country gentlemen at the idea of their being in any way 
controlled by an external power iu managing the affairs of their own 
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parishes. The dislike of such persons is not so much to any particular 
mode in which that power exercises* its functions as to the very existence 
of the power itself. Many of them possessing a large proportion, and 
some of them the whole, of the parish in which they reside, it is strange 
and unnatural to them that any legislative or administrative authority 
should interfere with the management of their parishy which seems almost 
the same in their estimation as meddling with the management of their 
private property. 

When we call to mind the cordial co-operation with which the Poor 
Law Amendment Act has been Carried into execution by a large jiro- 
portion of the nobility and gentry of England, it will scarcely be asserted 
that the feeling of jealousy above alluded to is very common; but still it 
does exist, and is worthy of being noted among the impediments to the 
vigorous working of the law. Perhaps the present generation must 
pass away before that feeling will absolutely cease to operate. 

2, In the next place, although it is an undeniable and gratifying fact 
that in the rural districts political animosities have not prevented gen- 
tlemen with all shades of political opinions from acting together for the 
common good, this cannot be asserted with equal truth of the towns. 

In the present balanced state of political parties in towns, very slight 
variations of popular feeling may turn the scale at the hustings in favour 
of one or other of the rival candidates. Hence electioneering agents 
are constantly on the watch for any unguarded acts or language of those 
who are opposed to the party which they represent. Now it cannot be 
denied that the New Poor Law exhibits certain features of unpopularity 
which render its political supporters timid and backward in asserting 
and acting on what they think and know. 

Accordingly, some towns might be mentioned in which, owing to 
these causes, no progress whatever is made in carrying out the new 
law. 

3. However, both these latter impediments are perhaps of a transi- 
tory and temporary nature ; but there is one which is likely to be more 
durable, which consists in the peculiar character of the English people. 
Of all nations which have been remarkable in the history of the world, 
they have manifested the most singular backwardness in carrying out 
principles to their remote legitimate consequences. They always stop 
short, and rest content with realising a moderate practice good, leaving 
it to men whom they call theorists to point out greater advantages as 
within their reach. This was strikingly the case both at the Reforma- 
tion and the Revolution of 1688, and has often been eminently bene- 
ficial. It was, in fact, the chief security, during the agitation conse- 
quent upon the proposal of the Reform Bill, against the subsequent 
adoption of extensive and perilous changes. 

Bringing this character to the consideration of the Poor Laws, they 
adopted and have maintained the workhouse test for the able-bodied, 
on account of the decisive and palpable reduction of the rates which it 
occasioned. There is and can be no mistake about the matter. When 
the overseer comes for the rates, money remains in the pockets of the 
farmers which would infallibly, under the old system, have been trans- 
ferred into the hands of the overseer. But the principles of the New 
Poor Law seem to have taken such slight hold on their minds that it is 
difficult to induce them to adopt any prohibition of relief which does 
not effect some immediate and perceptible reduction of the rates. 
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1 see ill this peculiarity of character a practical difficulty which will 
embarrass the Poor Law Commissioners in every further measure 
which they may recommend, and which will prevent the future pro- 
gressive improvement of the Unions from corresponding with the san* 
guine anticipations of many benevolent men. 

I am, &c., 

Edward Twislbton, 
To the Poor Law Commissioners. Assistant Commissioner, 



Extracts of Letters transmitted by Mr. Twisleton, Assistant 

Commissioner. 

Extract from a Letter of W. L. B. Freuer, Esq., Vice-Chairman of 
the Hoxne Union. 

" The condition of the labourer who is now entirely dispauperised, 
and who under the Old Poor Law was a regular weekly pensioner, is 
so greatly improved that one can scarcely believe that they are the same 
individuals ; for, as under the Old Poor Law it was to their interest to 
make themselves appear as wretched as they possibly could by a con* 
tinned feigning to appear so, by the force of habit they in time actually 
became what they appeared to be, so under the present system, by re- 
versing the motives to their interested feelings, and by inducing them 
to bring, up their families in as respectable a manner as possible, and 
keeping themselves in the employ of good masters, they are now also 
becoming what they appear to be, that is, respectable members of the 
community ; they are now properly appreciating the benefits of con- 
stant employment at good wages ; and we begin to see those bonds of 
mutual good feeling between master and man again cemented which 
had been torn asunder by the debasing influences of the Old Poor Law. 
I do not here intend to state that there are no cases among the inde- 
pendent labourers where hardship is not to be found ; on the contrary, 
I believe there has been many a case where a man has had to support a 
large family of small children, that they have been obliged to undergo 
great hardships, and such would of necessity be the case under any 
change of legislation, more especially during the time that must elapse 
before expedients can be found to remedy those hard cases ; and I am 
happy to add that we now do find, by the great demand for labour at 
all ages, from 7 years old to 70, by the almost general allotment of 
small portions of land to the labouring man who has a family to main- 
tain, by the distribution of charity in the proper and legitimate channels, 
and by the greater stimulation to exertion in the minds of the lower 
orders, that these cases are so much ameliorated as to be called almost 
completely remedied. For we find now where the labourer has con- 
stant employment that he can afford to clothe his family respectably 
can keep his fat pig in the sty, and at Michaelmas can pay his rent as 
it becomes due. 

'' But I will now revert to another portion, and I am happy to say a 
small portion only, of the labouring population, i, e. to those who are 
receiving partial relief from the parish funds in consequence of having 
a part of their i'amilies in sickness, or labouring under some infirmity : 
by having out-door relief graoted in these cases they generally conceive 
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that, as there is a facility given to obtain it in one instance, if any, even 
the slightest opportunity occurs, they will be able to obtain an addition 
to that relief; this sort of reasoning induces them to depend on a mere 
casualty, and to neglect those exertions which the independent labourer 
is stimulated to by the knowledge that it must depend solely upon him- 
self what his income is to be, and by this continued neglect of the exer- 
tions of which they are actually capable they remain in a state of pau- 
perism and poverty; their families may always be distinguished I'rom 
those of their most industrious brethren by their ragged clothes and 
lazy demeanour, their cottages may always be found in a state of desti- 
tution and wretchedness, and they themselves are always the most inso- 
lent and worse-conducted labourers in the parish where they reside ; 
but, in order that you may see these cases the more clearly, I will fur- 
nish you with facts as to two cases on each side, which of themselves 
will speak more than I can in any way otherwise describe. 

" The first two shall be cases of independent labourers, who have 
been entirely dispauperised. 

" John Scales has a wife and a family of seven children, and who 
under the Old Poor Law received the head-money weekly, are now all 
maintained independently of parish relief; since the New Poor Law 
commenced they have been able to get two of their eldest children out 
at service, and to clothe them when they first went out, and. still to 
assist in doing so. The man has constant employment, mostly at 
piece-work ; the two eldest children of those at home are generally em- 
ployed by the same master ; the wife has a considerable share of em- 
ployment at such times as she can spare from her family, at the dif- 
ferent farm-houses in the parish, as charwoman. 

'' James Ling has a wife, and has had up to March last six children 
to maintain ; one died, the five remaining are all girls, which is con- 
sidered to be a family not likely to earn half so much as boys; the man 
is at constant work, generally task-work ; the woman goes to work 
all summer in the fields, taking her girls with her ; in the winter they 
have but little to do, but in the summer they earn a great deal of 
money. 

'* These two families have each of them allotments of a quarter of an 
acre of land, from the produce of which they have been enabled this 
year to pay their cottage-rents; their children are decently clothed, and 
brought up in habits of industry and economy ; they can fat their 
pig of ten or fifteen stone, and keep their cottages respectably fur- 
nished. 

" We will now look at two other characters, who are at times partially 
relieved from the parish funds. ^ 

'* James Read'has.a wife and seven children, two of whom are out at 
service ; this man had been for some time in constant work for a mas- 
ter who did all in his power to assist him by giving him task-work, and 
by taking such of his children as were capable of any work at all into 
his employ; but with all this care and kindness he was always discon* 
tented and grumbling; he cannot forget the sweets of the head-money 
system, when he used to say he could get as much for play as for work. 
This same master, out of pure kindness to the man, on account of his 
family, took the eldest girl into his house before she was capable of 
taking any other place on account of her being so young ; he had been 
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allowed by the trustees of some charity estates in the parish, lefl for 
parochial purposes in part, to occupy a house rent-free, but all would 
not do ; he actually most grossly offended his master who had been so 
kind to him, and thereby g^ot turned out of his employ, and could only 
since then obtain casual work ; one or two of his children have been at 
times unhealthy, and the man has had a chance few days of illness ; 
this has been the pretext for applying for and obtaining at times out- 
door relief from the Board of Guardians,^nd, having thus obtained it, 
they are still grumbling because they cannot have it continued to them 
on account of their large family, forgetting their own wilful bad conduct 
in throwing themselves out of the employ of one who allowed them 
such work as would keep them in comfort ; and here we see that, 
although this man has an allotment of the same extent as the two pre- 
ceding cases, and living as before mentioned rent-free, their cottage is 
not near so well furnished as Ling's or Scales' ; their cliiklren are not 
so well clothed, constant grumblers, and all for want of proper moral 
discrimination. 

'^ William MuUinger has a wife and five children. Here is a noto- 
rious instance of a state of debasing immorality, completely, I believe, 
brought on by relief having been given to them for years, and at times 
even now continued to them in casual sickness. This man is a cunning, 
crafly fellow, who does not at all approve of going to work ; and the 
children are brought up in habits of laziness and the grossest depravity 
— instead of being compelled to go to service, they are encouraged to 
stay at home ; a girl, the eldest, is now the mother of a bastard child ; 
the others are at any time to be distinguished by their laziness and bad 
behaviour ; and if at any time even the most trivial case of sickness 
occurs in the family they are sure to fly immediately to the relieving 
officer ; and in a recent case of slight illness of the wife medical relief was 
granted them, but, as the medical man happened to be engaged for a 
tew hours in a case of a pressing and urgent nature, they would not wait 
for him, but actually could afford in their indignation to send for 
another medical man and pay him from their own resources ; and when 
the parish doctor arrived the door was slammed in his face, and he was 
told to go where he came from, for he was not wanted there. This 
man has such a share of shrewd wit and natural ability, that I firmly 
believe, if he had taked only half the care to be an honest man that he 
has exercised towards cheating others, he would now, instead of being 
Ia the wretched state he is in, have been a man of substance in the 
world. 

'' The above cases are all of them personally known to me, and indeed 
all are belonging to the parish where I lately resided. 

*' The efl'ects of relief given out of the workhouse to persons repre- 
sented to be upwards of 60 years, but who are yet able-bodied, has been 
to deter them in a great measure from seeking so perseveringly for 
work as they otherwise would have done, and we are often compelled 
to resort to the test of the workh(^se where out-door relief has been 
granted in order to stimulate them to the exertion necessary to obtain 
employment. 

'* In cases where out-door relief is granted to the partially disabled, 
we are the most subject to imposition, more so than in any other cases 
that eome before us, for partial disability is almost sure to be made the 
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cloak for hypocrisy and imposture, and they are consequently the most 
difficult to deal with; for if the test of the workhouse be applied on a 
first application, or even after it has received a temporary out-door 
relief, we are almost sure to have an outcry raised against us for being 
bard-hearted and cruel ; whereas, on the contrary, if the test has been 
applied, and it proves to be a case where the applicant chooses rather to 
maintain himself, thereby proving that there was no necessity for making 
the application, we get very little credit for the test otherwise than the 
satisfaction of knowing that imposition has been detected and pre- 
vented, and the funds of the Union have been so far spared ; these are 
the cases which now require our most constant care and attention, for as 
some do, and I believe some of them very properly, obtain relief, even 
these are inducements for all sorts of expedients to be resorted to by 
those who may have the appearance only of decrepitude or of being 
partially disabled : and indeed I have been repeatedly told by paupers 
that they have no right to work after they have arrived at a certain age, 
merely because others of the same age are obtaining out-door relief; 
and they say that they can see no reason why one should obtain it at 
such an age, and others, no matter what their capabilities may be, should 
be debarred from it ; I have not only heard this from the poor them- 
selves, but from others who I should have thought much better versed 
by their abilities to have seen the case in its true bearing. 

"In consequence of the relief thus given to the partially disabled, the 
demand for the labour of the younger workmen has been of late much 
greater, and I believe that they by this means obtain more constant 
employ ; indeed the demand for labour in this Union is at times so 
great that I have known instances of late where, under the old Poor 
Law, they were accustomed most generally to have 50 or 60 able-bodied 
men out of employ, they now can scarcely find men enough for their 
work ; and I was told by a respectable farmer in one of the parishes 
where such a superfluity of labourers formerly existed, that he now found 
it at times a most difficult matter to obtain men, and that he intended, 
if the difficulty troubled him much longer, to advertise for labourers in 
the newspapers." 



Extract of a Letter from the Vice-Chairman of King's Lynn Union. 
" I CONSIDER the condition of most of the married labourers in this 
town to be very bad, owing almost wholly to their own improvident 
conduct: their earnings at times are very great. I have known cases 
where individuals have earned upwards of 305. in the week, and then 
have made application to the relieving officers for relief, which was 
granted. I consider this town peculiarly situated, as it is with the 
greatest difficulty that the earnings of the lower class can be correctly 
ascertained ; and on this account the Board and relieving officers, too, 
are frequently imposed upon. The only way, in my opinion, to get 
over this difficulty would be altogether to discontinue out-door relief to 
the able-bodied. We have in some cases tried this plan, and it has 
never failed in having the desired effect. One case I recollect particu- 
larly ; the individual was a sailor, who had a wife and family, and who, 
from bad conduct, had placed himself in that situation that no captain 
vrould employ hiiti ; he consequently came to the parish, and was 
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relieved for a time until the cause of his want of employment was cor- 
rectly ascertained ; he was then lectured severely by the Board and 
oOered the house which he declined. This is near twelve months a|;ro, 
and he has never applied since, and now, I understand, he conducts 
himself as well as any man can possibly do, and, as a proof of it, is 
now in constant employ, and himself, wife, and children (who while 
receiving relief were almost in raga) are now respectably dressed. 
There are many other cases of this descripiiou that I am acquainted 
with, which convince me that the withdrawal of all out-relief to able- 
bodied labourers would uot only be a benefit to the rate-payer but to 
the recipients themselves. 

*' The granting relief to the partially disabled does not appear to me 
to work well ; but at present I am not prepared to suggest any other 
plan that would be an improvement. 

'^ The most annoying cases that come before our Board are cases of 
desertion ; and I regret to say that, although strenuously opposed by 
myself and a few other Guardiians, they have almost invariably been 
relieved. These cases are really becoming very numerous, and I think 
a suggestion from the Poor Law Commissioners to the Board, that no 
case of this description should be relieved out of the house, would have 
a good effect. 

*' I am a strenuous supporter of the Poor Law Amendment Act, and 
feel disposed to carry out to the fullest extent the orders and directions 
of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

"Joseph Walbs, 
*' Vice-chairman of King's Lynn Union.*^ 



Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Fred. Calvert, Chairman of the 
Cosford Union. 

'* I AM of opinion that if Boards of Guardians adopt any system of 
giving out-relief in aid of wages to men above 60 years of age, or to 
persons professing to be partially disabled for other reasons, without a 
previous exhibition of the workhouse test, they will descend very rapidly 
into many of the vices of the old Poor Law. 

" I could produce a dozen instances of men who have passed for 
persons wholly or partially disabled, and have been regularly relieved as 
such, but who, upon an offer of the workhouse, actuator implied, have 
immediately recovered their strength, or have otherwise found means 
of supporting themselves without parochial assistance. Last year a man 
named William Finch, belonging to this parish, who had never done a 
day's work for about 15 years (during which time he had been con- 
sidered both by his parish, and subsequently by the Board of Guardians, 
as wholly disabled), was observed one day by a relieving officer col- 
lecting horsedung on the high-road (his only occupation) at a greater 
distance from his home, and with a more heavily-laden wheel-barrow 
than seemed consistent with his professed helplessness. His allowance 
was stopped, with the understanding that he might have relief in the 
workhouse ; but, instead of applying for an order, a grown-up daughter 
went out to service, and he hired himself to a farmer as ploughman, at 
lOs. per week. 

** He has been in regular work ever since, and I heard yesterday that 
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his present employer considers him to be one of the best ploughmen in 
the county. 

" Besides cases of this kind, where pretences of sickness have been 
detected, there is a very numerous class of persons who have no regular 
employment* and, consequently, no means of subsistence which can be 
estimated by any but themselves. 

*' These people hve nobody knows how ; some carry baskets rbout 
the country with various articles for sale ; some pick up* odd jobs' in 
market-towns, &c. &c. Now all these persons were constant pen- 
sioners upon the parochial rate formerly, and would again get them- 
selves placed upon the out-door relief list of the relieving officers, if the 
rule of requiring them to receive relief in the workhouse were relaxed. 
A great proportion of this class would come under the denomination of 
the partially disabled ; for, if a man has never been see^ to work, he 
has one good pretext for asserting his inability to do so. 

" I cannot see in what way Boards of Guardians could find work for 
any class of paupers otherwise than in the workhouse. 

** My wishes with respect to the vaccination of the poor in this Union 
were completely satisfied by the suggestions of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, which are now under the consideration of the medical officers." 



No. 6. 

MEDICAL RELIEF. — Reports from Assistant Commissioners 
and other Communications respecting the Arrangements for afford- 
ing Medical Relief to Sick Paupers. 

Commissioners' Circular to Assistant Commissioners calling for 

Reports. 

Poor Law Commission Office^ 
Sir, Somerset House, 2\st February, 1839. 

The approaching termination of the parochial year^and the consequent 
renewal of the medical contracts throughout the Unions, would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have led the Poor Law Commissioners to have 
taken this opportunity of deliberating and deciding upon any modifica- 
tion of the existing system of administering medical relief to the poor 
which might appear desirable. 

Looking, however, to the probability that the subject of the Poor Law 
will again come under the consideration of the Legislature in the course 
of a short time, the Poor Law Commissioners deem it to be advisable 
not to originate any immediate or general change in the medical 
arrangements at the present moment, but to confine themselves to the 
task of laying before Her Majesty*s Government ihe result of the expe* 
rience of the various systems which are in action in the different parts 
of England and Wales, and of drawing attention to the conclusions to 
wl^ich the Commissioners, after an attentive consideration of these 
r'^ults, may ultimately arrive. 

*th this view, the Commissioners request that you will bestow the 
mC:3i?'careful attention on this subject, and that you will furnish them, 
previously to the 12th of the ensuing month, with a Report containing 
the several matters herein mentioned, which, with the statistical informa- 
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tirtn already existing in the office, wiH, as the Commissioners trust, place 
before them the whole of this important subject in all its bearings. 

1. How are the medical officers selected in the several Unions under 
your superintendence, and has the system of tender been adopted in any 
cases ? 

2. What mode is adopted in the several Unions under your superin- 
tendence of fixing and apportioning the salaries of the medical officers ? 

i. €. By a fixed salary, 

By a payment per case, 
By a pauper list, 
Or how otherwise ? 

3. Has dissatisfaction arisen in any, and in which, of the Unions 
under your superintendence, on any of the following points — 

1. As to the size of the 4istricts ; 

2. As to the remuneration of the medical officer ; 

3. As to the qualification of the medical officer ; 

4. As to the mode in which he is chosen ; 

5. As to the attendance or efficiency of the medical officer ; and 

you will distinguish whether that dissatisfaction has arisen 
On the part of the poor, 
The medical officer. 
The Guardians, 
Or the public generally ? 

4. Have you observed any facts in any, and in which, of the Unions 
under your superintendence, tending to show that a disposition to seek 
medical relief (or relief generally) has been encouraged or discouraged 
by the medical arrangements ? 

5. What is the practice in the Unions under your superintendence 
respecting the medical relief of the families of men who are usually 
in employment at the ordinary wages of the district ? 

6. What is the practice in the Unions under your superintendence 
respecting the medical relief of persons not being able-bodied men, and 
who are not otherwise in the receipt of out-door relief? 

7. Is it the practice in the Unions under your superintendence 
for aged or infirm persons, or others who are habitually in the receipt 
of out-door relief, to apply for an order for medical relief before the 
medical officer of the district attends them ? 

8. Do you consider that any general or special alteration of the 
medical arrangements in your district is desirable ; and, if so, what 
alteration would you suggest, keeping in your view more especially — 

The size of the districts, 

The establishment of a pauper list, 
^ The mode of payment of medical officers, 
' And the mode of appointing them ? 

9. Can you suggest any improvements in the forms of register kept 
by the medical officers, or in the orders issued by the Board of Guar- 
dians or Relieving Officers, or in the forms of certificate given by tiie 
medical officers or other practitioners. ''*. 

Signed by order of the Board, E. Chadwxck, Secrt Jy. 
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Reports of the Assistant Commissioners in reply to the foregoing 

Circular. 

I. — Extracts from Mr. Adky's Report — Parts of Somerset, Glou- 
^ cester, and Wilts. 

mh March, 1839. 
I have received answers from 35 out of 39 Unions, which I have put 
in a condensed form, and annexed hereto. 

1 . How are the medical officers In 23 Unions, viz., 22 in Mr. 
selected in the several Unions Weale*s late district, and ) in 
under your superintendence, and Colonel k Court's, viz., the Chip- 
has the system of tender been penham Union, the salaries being 
adopted in any cases ? first fixed by the Guardians, chiefly 

on the basis of Sd. to Ad, on the 
population, according to distance 
and other circumstances ; the dis- 
tricts and salaries are advertised, 
and the Guardians select the officer 
firom the candidates who offer 
themselves. 

In 10 Unions in Colonel k 
Court's late district the case ap- 
pears reversed ; tenders from the 
medical gentlemen, at a salary 
fixed by ihemy being advertised 
for, and the Guardians then making 
a selection from the candidates. 

In 2 Unions, viz., Calne and 
Bradford, there has been no com* 
petition either way, the Guardians 
having arranged their districts to 
suit the resident medical gentle- 
men, at an annual salary mutually 
agreed upon. 

2. What mode is adopted in the 
several Unions under your super- 
intendence of fixing and appor- 
tioning the salaries of the medical 
officers ? 

By a fixed salary. * In all the Unions. 

In 23 Unions fixed by Guar- 
dians on the basis before 
stated. 
10 Unions by the medical 
candidates themselves. 
2 Unions mutually ar- 
ranged between Guar- 
dians and officer. 
1 District of a Union 
(Highworth) only, with 
a maximum. 



By a payment per case. 
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By a pauper list or how 

otherwise. 

3. Has dissatisfaction arisen in 

any and in which of the Unions 

under your superintendence,on any 

of the following points ? 

1. As to the size of the dis- 
tricts. 

2. As to the remuneration of 
the medical officer. 

3. As to the qualiBcation of 
the medical officer. 

4. As to the mode in which 
he is chosen. 

5. As to the attendance or 
efficiency of the medical 
officer. 



4. Have you observed any facts 
in any and in which of the Unions 
under your superintendence, to 
show that a disposition to seek 
medical relief (or relief generally) 
has been encouraged or discou- 
raged by the medical arrange- 
ments ? 



5. What is the practice in the 
Unions under your superintend- 
ence resi)ecting the medical relief 
of the families of men who are • 
usually in employment at the or- 
dinary wages of the district ? 



6. What is the practice in the 
Unions under your superintendence 
respecting medical relief of per- 
sons not being able-bodied, and 
who are not otherwise in the re- 
ceipt of out-door relief? 



None. 



No — in 25 Union. 

Yes — in 10 Unions, on the 
part of the medical officers only. '^ 

No — in 21 Unions. 

Yes — in 14 Unions, on the part 
of the medical officer. 

No— in 34 Unions. 

Yes — in 1 Union (Bridgewater). 
. No — ^in 34 Unions. 

Yes — in 1 Union (Bridgewater). 

No — in 30 Unions. 

Yes — in 5 Unions ; on the part 
of the poor 2 of the 5 brought 
forward by the poor tliemselves, 
and the remaining 3 by the Guar- 
dians at their request. 

Yes — in 20 Unions, the usual 
cause assigned being the expecta- 
tion on the part of the pauper of 
obtaining pecuniary relief when 
once on the medical lists, and the 
unlimited power exercised hy the 
medical officers in ordering relief 
in kind, to aid the operation of 
their medicines y a power which 
they neither possessed nor exercised 
under the old law. 

In the remaining 15 Unions, 
the answer to this query is, that 
they are not aware of any differ- 
ence. 

In 1 Union, to afford it to la- 
bourers, but not artisans. 

tn 2 Unions, to afford it when 
the heads of families (man or 
wife) are ill. 

In 5 Unions, to afford it only 
in cases of emergency. 

In 27 Unions, to afford it gene- 
rally when any members of the 
family are ill. 

In 5 Unions, to afford it only in 
cases of emergency. 

In 30 Unions, to afford it to all 
the Guardians considered unable 
to pay for themselves. 
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7. Is it the practice in the 
Unions under your superintend- 
ence for aged or intirin persons, 
or others who are habitually in 
the receipt of out-door relief, to 
apply for an order for medical 
relief before the medical officer of 
the district attends them ? 

8. Do you consider any general 
or special alteration of the medical 
arrangements in your district is 
desirable, and if so, what alter- 
ation would you suggest, keeping 
in your view more especially the 
size of the district, the establish- 
ment of a pauper list, the mode of 
payment of medical officers, and 
the mode of appointing them ? 



Yes, in 17 Unions. 

No, in 18 Unions. 

The medical officers in general 
being aware that they would re- 
ceive orders as a matter of course. 



I am afraid a general alteration 
is not practicable, but that the 
medical arrangements must de- 
pend upon the particular circum- 
stances of the district. 

I am fully satisfied that the 
medical arrangements of the whole 
of my present district have greatly 
encouraged a disposition on the 
part of the poor, whether recipients 
of pecuniary relief or not, to seek 
medical relief. 

In addition to the usual cause 
which operates on all paupers not 
receiving pecuniary relief — viz. 
the expectation or hope of its 
leading to pecuniary relief — the 
medical men, previous to the new 
Poor Law Act, never possessed, 
or at least never exercised, the 
privilege of recommending (in 
effect ordering) nutritious diet and 
articles of clothing, as at present, 
to an extent only limited by their 
discretion. Nor did the payment 
per case, in midwifery cases, now 
general, exist under the old paro- 
chial contracts. The great bulk 
of the women were then attended 
in their confinements by a female 
midwife, at a very moderate rate. 
Now they and the midwifes, fre- 
quently, I fear, at the instigation 
of the medical officer, make every 
excuse to obtain his attendance, 
kndWing that relief in kind, in the 
shape of tea, sugar, linen, &c., is 
invariably recommended or or- 
dered by him, and in many in- 
stances pecuniary relief also al- 
lowed by the Guardians. These 
among others may be mentioned 
as reasons tending to show the 
certainty of the existence of a 
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Can you suggest any improve- 
menl in the forms of register kept 
by the medical officers, or in the 
orders issued by tiie Board of 
Guardians or relieving officers, or 
in the forms of certificates given 
by the medical officers or other 
practitioner ? 



greater disposition on the part of 
the pauper to seek medical relief 
now than formerly. 

The system of medical relief 
which^ in my opinion, has worked 
best, is that pursued at Bedford, 
which is founded on a pauper list, 
and the payment per case, for 
casual paupers at a proportionate 
rate. And it not being the cus- 
tom in that county to allow the 
medical officer to direct or recom- 
mend any additional dietary (ex- 
cept in some very special case) to 
any of the out-door paupers, no 
abuse of the nature I have men- 
tioned had crept in when the 
Union was transferred from me. . 

I find, however, the habits of 
the poor and of the medical men 
of this district, and the practice as 
to medical relief so different from 
Bedfordshire, that I am very far 
from considering that it is prac- 
ticable to carry out the same sys- 
tem here. 

The two forms directed to be 
kept by the medical officers are 
extremely imperfect and unsatis- 
factory, neither dovetailing with 
each other, nor possessing any 
self-proving test of their correct- 
ness. They are isolated forms, 
not connected with the relieving 
officer s application-book and re- 
lief-list, nor with the returns 
required by the Quarterly Ab- 
stract. They are useful, there- 
fore, only according to the atten- 
tion bestowed on them by the 
medical officer and Guardians, 
which varies materially in different 
Unions. 

I have no doubt great improve- 
ments may be effected in the forms, 
as has been done at Bedford, but 
my im))ression is strong, that to 
make the various forms connected 
with medical relief perfect, the ap- 
plication-book and relief-list, for 
either medical reHef or pecuniary 
relief arising from WVciesa^ ^wiW 
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required for them. This is granted upon a medical certificate, and is 
duly reported at the next sitting of the Board of Guardians. 

8thly. I am more and more disposed to adhere to the original view 
which I took of this question, and to leave the medical arrangements as 
much as possible to the Guardians. I am, however, inclined to recom- 
mend that they should now discontinue, under ordinary circumstances, 
the system of tender ; that they should enter into their medical contracts 
in such manner as may appear most advantageous to all parties, the 
Guardians being specially summoned for that purpose. 

9thly. I have never been quite satisfied with the mode in which the 
register of attendance on the sick is kept by the medical gentlemen. 
The forms themselves I would not alter. I would adopt generally what 
I have partially recommended, namely, that the medical officers should 
distinguish, in their weekly returns, the mode in which they have 
attended to the sick ; whether they have visited the patient in his own 
house? — if so, the letter V iu the column for the da,y denotes such 
visit : — has he merely sent medicine to him ? — the letter M indicates 
that fact ; and if the patient calls personally upon the doctor for advice, 
and does not give him the trouble of a visit, this is shown by the letter C. 
By this simple method the actual duties and labours of the medical 
gentlemen are ascertained, and their salaries can be satisfactorily 
apportioned to them ; but, above all, the Guardians see at a glance the 
degree of attention paid to the sick, and can at once detect any irregu- 
larity or negligence. 



III. — Mr. Power's Report — Lancashire and the West Riding of 

York. 

Gentlemex. Prestoriy March 9, 1839. 

Previously to the formation of Poor Law Unions, the state of the 
medical relief, both in Lancashire and the West Riding of York, was 
very different from the state of medical relief, under the old system, in 
the south of England. The system of contracting, by a fixed salary, 
for attendance on the poor, was rare, and where existing was usually 
productive of a very small salary to the medical man. The more com- 
mon practice was for the township to incur bills for attendance on those 
paupers in whose favour the overseers, or vestry, granted an order. 
Both practices were sometimes found existing in different townships of 
the same Union; but I may say that, with scarcely any exception, 
through the whole district, the medical relief, of which any distinct 
account could be found in the township books, bore an extremely small 
proportion to the population, and to the general expenditure on the 
poor. 

This state of things may be attributed, in some degree, to circum- 
stances favourably distinguishing the management of parochial affairs, 
in this district, from the management existing previously to the Poor 
Law Amendment Act in the southern counties. Amongst such cir- 
cumstances are the following: — A close spirit of economy in relieving 
the poor on the part of the assistant overseers and vestries : a great 
degree of hardihood and independence in the mass of the people ; the 
existence of numerous clubs and societies, providing against the con- 
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tingency of sickness, and em bracing: large numbers of the operative 
classes ; and to these may be added a disposition on the part of the 
medical men to make moderate charge upon the township for attend- 
ance upon pauper patients, properly distinguishing between the latter 
and a more wealthy class of patients, and not presuming too far upon 
the competency of the township to supply the difference. Under these 
circumstances, I have usually found that the practice of paying the bills 
of medical men, instead of contracting with them for attendance on 
the poor, has been attended with the least expense to the townships in 
this district. 

By referring to the tabular statements of the Unions formed in this 
district, your Board will see abundant proof of the foregoing remarks 
regarding the small cost of medical relief. Two of the more remark- 
able instances are the Chorlton-upon-Medlock and the West Derby 
Unions, containing each, at the time of inquiry, an estimated popula- 
tion of more than 60,000, in neither of which the medical expenses, 
distinguishable as such in the township books, exceeded 100/. per 
annum. 

The foregoing statements must, however, be qualified by some con- 
siderations not reflecting credit on the parochial management. 

In most of the large towns the dispensary system was found existing, 
and in no case of which I am aware does it exist to this day in con- 
nexion with the principle of self-support. This kind of charity, while 
it relieves the poor-rates of part of the burthen of medical relief, in- 
volves, at the same time, the mischief of introducing medical pauperism 
among classes of persons who ought to be wholly independent of medi- 
cal relief, except in extraordinary cases. 

Secondly, the small proportion which the charge of medical relief 
has borne to the total expenditure on the poor frequently assumes the 
form of an abuse, and must be imputed to maladministration of a very 
serious nature. The overseer or the vestry have been afraid of incur- 
ring medical bills, and in many cases of application, through sickness, 
the uncertain extent of the consequences of giving an order for medical 
attendance has led them to give casual relief in money to the applicant, 
leaving him to find medical assistance for himself. This has frequently 
resulted in protracting the disorder, and keeping the patient on the 
township books ; but, whether so or not, the relief given to the appli- 
cant on account of sickness makes its appearance in the books in the 
form of shillings and sixpences, and is not entered as an item for 
medical relief. 

It is remarkable that, on the introduction of the new system, there 
has scarcely ever appeared to be any difference of opinion among the 
Guardians as to the propriety of appointing district medical officers, at 
certain fixed salaries; and the propriety of doing so has appeared to 
me to be felt chiefly upon the ground that it would be desirable to 
introduce a more liberal dispensation of medical relief than existed 
heretofore. 

That part of the Hegulations' order which related to this subject was 
carefully framed, so as not to hasten the Guardians in their delibera- 
tions regarding the future medical arrangements, and I have invariably 
recommended, on the first operation of a Union, a postponement of the 
subject until a season of leisure. The quesUou of e\x"Wi^^ ^Y^^'ax^^\» 
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me, in fact, full of difficulties, ias I considered that the general establish- 
ment of the contract system might lead to greater expense, as well as 
to an undue extension of medical pauperism. 

In empowering the Guardians to appoint medical officers, an attempt 
was made to guard against the danger which must always attend the 
system of fixed salary, of drawing persons, who ought to be independent 
in this respect, within the pale of medical rehef. This will be more 
clearly seen from the terms of the regulation issued, which it may be 
convenient to give in this place at full length. 

" Medical Relief 

**22. The Guardians may, from such, period as they shall think 
proper^ agree with some competent person or persons duly licensed to 
practise as a medical man, or medical men, to be the medical officer or 
officers of the said Union for the ensuing year, and to attend duly and 
punctually upon all paupers falling sick within the limits of the Union, 
either in the Workhouse or otherwise, and to supply such sick paupers 
with all necessary medicines and appliances whatsoever; but such 
agreement shall not, unless it contain a special proviso to that effect, 
bind the medical officer to attend any persons, or the families of any 
persons, who shall not at the time of making the same have been in the 
receipt of parochial relief; but in case any such person shall be at- 
tended by order of the Board of Guardians, or other parties competent 
to give such order, the cost of such attendance shall be debited to the ac- 
count of the township or place liable to the same, whether such attend- 
ance have been given by a medical officer of the Union, or by any 
other person." 

I will now proceed to answer the several questions in Mr. Chad- 
wick's letter. 

1. The salaries of the medical officers in this district have been 
sometimes settled by receiving tenders from the candidates. When 
my opinion has been asked by the Guardians on this subject, I have 
recommended salaries to be fixed and advertised, but the system of 
advertising the districts for tenders has been sometimes preferred by 
the Guardians as the most natural course, where contracts were not 
previously existing. 

There are a few Unions still where medical officers are not yet in- 
troduced, except to attend the workhouses ; and in these Unions the 
expenses of out-door medical relief still continue very trifling under the 
administration of the Guardians. 

2. The mode of payment has been almost universally by a fixed 
salary, and the amount of this, determined as it has been partly by the 
tenders, and partly by the estimate which the Guardians formed of the 
several parties tendering, has generally not very much exceeded the 
former cost of medical relief. Whether the cost will continue thus 
moderate, under a continued system of fixed salaries, will depend much 
upon the judicious administration of each Board of Guardians. The 
effect of that part of the regulation which restrains applicants for 
medical relief who were not paupers at the time of making the con- 
tract is certainly felt, and the principle is acted upon in some cases, 

but It cannot in practice be strictly adhered to in Unions of large 
population where the casualties are frequent. 
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There are two exceptions to the system of fixed salary, namely, the 
Chorlton and Warrington Unions. 

In the Chorlton Union the out-door medical relief is conducted by 
two medical officers at 5^. per case ; and the total amount in this 
Union for one year has been 58/. 12s. lOrf., which, added to their 
salaries for attending the two Union workhouses, gives a total amount 
of about 120/. per annum. 

In the Warrington Union three districts were made, and the total 
amount of salaries was 170/. This amount, by a resolution of the 
Guardians, was to be apportioned upon the several townships accord- 
ing to the number of cases belonging to each. 

This arrangement has produced, in its result, much dissatisfaction 
on the part of the populous townships, the cases averaging 2^ . 6d, each 
upon the salary attached to the central district, while the cases in the 
country districts averaged 12s. 6d, each upon the salary. 

The populous townships accordingly contribute twice as much as 
they would if the cases of each district were separately charged upon 
the townships composing it ; and this latter course is the more equit- 
able one in a Union with a large and populous town for its centre; and 
the present medical arrangements in the Warrington Union will pro- 
bably be altered accordingly. If the total salaries were charged on the 
established fund, in proportion to the averages of the several townships, 
the township of Warrington would pay 20/. 18s. per quarter; while, if 
each salary was charged upon the averages of the particular district, 
Warrington would pay only 14/. 18s. per quarter. This instance 
strongly illustrates the observation in p. 45 of the Fourth Annual Re- 
port as to the impropriety of charging the salaries of medical officers 
on the common fund of the Union. 

3. No dissatisfaction has arisen, so far as I am informed, in any of 
the Unions, either as to the size of the districts, the remuneration of the 
medical officer, his qualification, the mode in which he is chosen, his 
attendance, or his efficiency. I have always advised against the dis- 
tricts being made unnecessarily large, under the impression that where 
a competent practitioner is to be found, who is reasonable in his demands, 
it is better to employ his services upon the poor around him than those 
of a distant competitor. 

4. What is to be feared in this district, with regard to the new medi- 
cal arrangements, is, that while much improvement has been effected 
on the side of liberality, a greater reliance upon parochial medical 
relief may be introduced ; but there are no facts at present which justify 
this apprehension, and I feel a continually increasing reliance upon the 
judicious administration of the Guardians. 

5 and 6. The Guardians will not readily make any dsitinction be- 
tween classes of applicants for medical relief; they grant an order only 
when, upon due consideration of all the circumstances of the case, they 
think it necessary to do so. This relief is sometimes given by way of 
loan to persons who it is thought may be able, at some future time, to 
repay the expense. 

7. It is the practice of all persons who wish to be attended at the 
expense of the township or Union to apply to the proper authorities for 
an order. 
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8. I do not wish at present to suggest any alterations of the medical 
arrangements in my district. 

9. I am not aware of any improvements that are necessary in the 
medical registers, the forms of order for medical relief, or the forms of 
certificates. 



To the Poor Law Commissioners, 



I am, &c. A. Power. 



IV. — Mr. Gilbert's Report — Devonshire and Cornwall. 
Gentlemen, Plymouth^ March IHA, 1839. 

I beg to state, in answer to the First QuestioUy 

That the medical officers, at the commencement of the Unions, 
were generally chosen on the system of tender, after advertisement. 
This course was adopted from necessity. The Guardians could form 
no opinion as to the extent of the future duties of the medical officers, 
or as to the amount which would be a sufficient, and yet not exorbitant, 
remuneration; nor could they estimate all those other advantages 
which act as inducements on medical practitioners to become medical 
officers of an Union. 

In subsequent years, when these particulars were better known to 
the Guardians, they have, in many cases, themselves fixed the amount 
of remuneration, and selected the officers, without reference to any 
competition as to salary. There are, however, still some appointments 
made on tender from the medical officer ; but I am induced to think 
that, in these remaining instances, the practice will be given up as soon 
as the Guardians feel that they themselves can fix the sum. 

I am of opinion that the Guardians ought not to be precluded from 
the power of resorting to tender where necessary : for should the 
Guardians and the medical officers differ as to the amount, I see no 
mode of settling the question so likely to lead to a fair adjustment 
as to put it to the medical practitioners generally, for what amount 
they will undertake the duties. 

On the Second Head.. 

Different modes have been adopted by the different Boards in my 
district of fixing and appointing the salaries. 

Throughout Devon the more general course was to pay per case. 

In Cornwall, to pay a fixed sum. 

The per-case contract was at first generally made on the terms of the 
amount decreasing according as the number of cases increased, and 
with a maximum sum. 

Since the formation of the Unions, the original medical arrange- 
ments have been, in several Unions, reconsidered, and in some altered. 
In some instances the per-case system has been given up, and a certain 
annual sum substituted. 

And in others the mode of the first contract has been varied so as to 
retain a per-case payment, but regulated according to what they call the 
club system. 
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A form of contruct, as adopted at St. Thomas's Union, accom- 
panies this. 

The distinctions between this per-case contract, called the club 
system, and that I had suggested, is, that in this there is no retro- 
gression in the amount per ca§e, and no maximum sum ; and, conse- 
quently, a direct interest, without any check in the contract itself, is 
given to the medical men in the increase of pauperism, especially 
under the provision of the 6th clause ; and J fear that both the amount 
paid and the good security of payment are so great, especially in the 
case of midwifery,' as to give the medical officer of the Union a strong 
disinclination to encourage independent clubs. I am strongly disposed 
to think that, without the inverse scale and the maximum sum, a per- 
case mode of payment is far less desirable than the contract for a 
certain sum. 

In some Unions th^ contract, as first made, has been continued. 

On the Tfiird Head. 

The medical arrangements, and the superintendence of the duties of 
the medical officers, have occasioned the different Boards of Guardians 
more trouble and anxiety than any other part of their duties. With 
every variety of contract, and with every arrangement that has been 
made, some party has been more or less dissatisfied. 

The size of the districts has been complained of, by medical men who 
were not elected, as being too large ; whilst the medical officers ap- 
pointed have regretted that the districts were not larger. 

Proposals have been made that each parish should have its separate 
medical man. 

And the medical man who before has had several parishes has 
remonstrated against interference with his practice. 

As regards remuneration, the general complaint from the medical 
men is that it is insufficient. 

Others complain of the per-case system, because it exposes to their 
private patients the amount for which they attend each case of pau- 
perism. 

Whilst some Guardians have expressed an opinion, that the contract 
giving, as they say, the medical officer an interest in making cases, 
tends to the increase of pauperism. 

Others again complain that, under the contract for a certain sum, 
persons, who ought not to receive medical relief, obtain orders too 
easily. 

In scarcely any case have I heard of complaints of the qualification 
of the medical officer. In one of the districts of Liskeard Union, and 
one in St. Germain's, objections, arising from the joint cause of the 
disqualification and inattention of the medical officer, have been 
raised; and, in the former, the Guardians themselves changed the 
medical officer; and, in the latter, his resignation was obtained on the 
intercession of the Central Board. 

Objections as to the mode of choosing the medical officer have arisen 
chiefly on the ground of tender. It is conceived that the Guardians are too 
much influenced by the consideration of the amount; but I have heard 
no objection made to the election of that officer being placed as it is in 
the hands of the Guardians. 

/ 



/ 
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Complaints have occasionally been made against (he attendance of 
the medical officer, but I have always found the Guardians willing to 
investigate such complaints, and adopt such measures as appeared 
necessary to remove them. 

Complaints have sometimes, but not frequently, been made by the 
poor. 

Medical men have themselves complained of the want of sufficient 
remuneration ; but they appear all to admit that greater facilities are 
now afforded to them than formerly, of supplying their patients with 
strengthening diet. 

The complaints of the Guardians seldom apply to the inefficiency or 
want of attention of the officer to the poor, but to the general irre- 
gularity of the medical officers in making their weekly returns and 
giving their certificates to the Board, and to the inconsiderate manner 
in which the Guardians conceive they are accustomed to give their 
directions for mutton, wine, and other articles for the sick. 

As regards the public generally, I have reason to think it well satis- 
fied with the medical provision for the poor ; with the ability, attention^ 
and kindness of the medical officers; the facilities afforded by the 
Guardians to all complaints; and, contrasting the present with the 
former parochial medical relief, all persons with whom I converse agree 
that the present is far superior. 

On the Fourth Head, 

I find generally, that independent clubs are in progress or on the 
increase ; that the savings-bank deposits are increased ; and I find 
a general striving for self-support in cases where formerly relief from 
the parish would solely have been looked to. This doubtless is the 
efiect of the measure generally, I cannot, however, trace these effiscts 
to the mode in which out-door medical relief is granted, but to the 
probability which always exists, whatever might be the fact, that the 
party seeking to be maintained by relief from the poor-rate might 
become a resident in the workhouse. The medical relief, I should be 
disposed to say, was rather attractive than otherwise ; and this prin- 
cipally through the extra advantages the pauper obtains by the orders 
of the medical man for mutton and other extras. The medical officers 
but too frequently use the power confided to them of giving these orders 
for the purpose of obtaining additional relief, not only to the member of 
the family who is sick, but to the rest of the family. To lessen the 
mischief likely to arise from the abuse of this power, I thought it fit, 
some time since, to address to several Boards in my district a letter, of 
which a copy accompanies this. 

On the Fifth Head. 

The different Unions vary in their practice : some grant relief, others 
grant it by way of loan, but I am not aware of any who refuse it ; for, 
although they feel that medical relief to such men ought to be provided 
through the means of a club, yet in cases where there is no club, or 
where the man himself has not become a member, the Guardians feel 
the pressing urgency of sickness to be so great that it would neither be 
prudent nor sate to refuse relief. 
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On the Sixth Head. 

The classes named under this head are generally treated solely with 
reference to their then present application, without reference to the 
consideration of whether they are at the time in receipt of pecuniary 
relief or not. 

On the Seventh Head, 

It is so, unless in case of urgency, when the attendance of the 
medical officer without an order would be sanctioned. As the list of 
aged paupers isjmore fixed and determined, I am induced to think the 
Guardians will be disposed to give a general order for the whole, 
instead of single orders for each, on application. 

On the Eighth Head. 

I am not disposed to think that any general rule could be issued, 
applicable to the whole of my Unions, prescribing the exact extent of 
the medical districts, the mode of payment, or of appointing medical 
officers. 

I think those questions must, more or less, be left to the discretion 
and local knowledge of the several Boards, who — acting in districts 
very difierently circumstanced as to the state of pauperism, the density 
of population, the faciUty of communication, the feeUng and dispositions 
of the medical men, the facilities affi^rded by medical clubs and other 
institutions — must settle and arrange these particulars, with modi- 
fications suited to meet the several peculiarities. 

As regards the question of a pauper-list, to be attended by the 
medical officer, I am disported to think that, by such a list, comprising 
all the permanent and settled paupers, the Guardians would be 
relieved from attending to each application for medical relief, and 
facilities be afforded to such paupers in applying for, and the medical 
officer in giving, relief; and in that particular it may not be inex- 
pedient so to modify the existing rules as to admit of the Guardians 
making classes of paupers, who should in sickness receive the medical 
relief without in each case obtaining a special order. 

I am also disposed to think that, where the settled paupers of the 
parish are not paid for by a sum per case, no special charge should be 
made for a non-settled pauper, but in all respects such pauper should 
be treated as if he were a settled pauper. 

On the Ninth Head. 

In cases of paupers applying for relief in sickness, Boards require, 
in addition to form H, a certificate from the medical officer; and it 
appears to me that the following combines, with brevity, all the in- 
formation the Guardians usually will require. 
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Union Medical Certificate. 



Name of Panper and Wife 

Cifany). 
with Cbil«iren under 16. 


i 

< 


Residence: 

No. of House, 

and Name 

of Street. 


Palish. 


Cause of 
requirioi; 
Certificate. 


Probable 
Duration of 
Sickness. 


Observations 

















(Signed) 



day ot^ 



, Medical Officer. 
, 184 . 



The surgeon at the Workhouse, I am disposed to think, should be 
required to keep an order-book at the Workhouse, in which should be 
entered the nnme of each sick pauper, with a number prefixed, and the 
medical officer's orders as to treatment, diet, and medicine. 

The medicine should be properly labelled, with the number and 
name of the patient, and description as to the times aud quantities the 
medicine should be given ; and over the head of the bed of each patient 
should be a label corresponding with the entry in the order-book. 

The Guardians should be required to appoint a nurse or nurses, 
whose qualification should be that they could read and write. 

I have, &c. 

W. J. Gilbert, 
Assist. Poor Law Commissioner. 
To the Poor Law Commissioners. 



Memorandum of Agreement made between the Guardians of the St. 

Thomas's Union, in the county of Devon, of the one part, and 

, Surgeon, of the 

other part, for the Medical Care of the paupers, within the parishes of 

, for one year next ensuing, upon the 
following conditions ; viz. — 

1. That the club system be adopted. 

2. That the payments for paupers registered within the year be on 
the following scale : viz. — 

For single persons, including orphans, widowers, and widows 3*. 
For married persons (man and wife) . . . .4*. 

For children under 16, dependent on their parents, and not 

in service . . . . . . . . 1». each, 

3. All registered paupers and their families to be entered at the 
commencement of the year. 
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4. All ne\v paupers and their families \o be entered as they become 
chargeable. 

5. If they become chargeable within the first six months, to be paid 
for, for the whole year; if after, for six months only. 

6« That inasmuch as the Board of Guardians have consented to 
allow medical relief to all paupers in the receipt of other relief, such 
paupers be attended without an order ; and the relieving officers furnish 
lists of such paupers to the medical officers at the commencement of the 
year, and subsequently, as they are entered on the Relief-Lists. 

7. That all applicants not in the actual receipt of relief be required 
to obtain an order from the relieving-officer, the overseers, or church- 
wardens ; the medical officer returning such order to the relieving-offi- 
cer the first pay-day after its issue, together with his report of medical 
relief afforded under exigency without an order, for the rejection or 
confirmation of the Board. 

8. That no order be allowed in the medical officer's bills without 
the signature of the chairman of the next Board-day after its issue. 

9. That the fee to be paid in surgical cases of midwifery be 1/. 

10. The medical officer in whose parish the y^auper resides when 
first placed on the register to receive the subscription for the year ; but, 
on change of residence, the medical officer of the parish in which the 
pauper resides to attend without charge. 

11. Paupers resident in Exeter to be attended by the medical officers 
of St. Thomas and Heavitree. 

12. The medical officer to afibrd all necessary medical and surgical 
aid, including vaccination, and supply all medicines, and medical and 
surgical appliances, to all paupers subscribed for by the Guardians, 
trustees excepted, which in all practicable cases will be provided under 
contract by the Guardians. - 

13. The medical officers to keep all the books and forms, ordered 
by the rules and regulations of the Poor Law Commissioners, duly 
entered up, that they may be ready for the inspection of the Commis- 
sioners or the Guardians at any time when called for ; and also to 
make such returns relative to medical relief as the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners or Guardians may require, during the continuance of this 
contract. 

14. The payments to be annual. 

15. That one month's notice, on either side, be given of intention to 
determine the contract. 



Sir, St. Thomas's Union, Sept. , 1838. 

On the other half-sheet is the Contract for Medical Attendance 
on the Poor within your district for the year ending Midsummer, 1839, 
which you will please sign and return as soon as possible. 
The duplicate herewith sent you are to keep. 

Your attention is particularly requested to the 8th clause, as it will 
be the means of saving considerable time and trouble in making up the 
year's accounts. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Jos. G. BiDWiLL, Clerk. 
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Extract of a Letter from W. J. Gilbert, Esq., Assistant Poor Law 
Commissioner, addressed to the Clerks of several Boards of Guar- 
dians, respecting Orders for Relief given by Medical Officers. 

" I would beg leave to observe that several Boards have experienced 
great inconvenience and expense from the circumstance of the relieving- 
officers' acting upon the understanding that relief ordered by the medi- 
cal officer for sick paupers is necessarily to be given in addition to that 
granted by the Board. It would be well to correct this error, and in- 
struct the relieving-officers that, although such relief should be granted, 
it is in their discretion, until the next Board-day, to determine whether 
it shall be wholly or partly in addition to, or in substitution of, the 
relief granted by the Board : so that, whilst the relief ordered by the 
medical officer is secured to the patient, the decision of the Board as to 
the quantity is not superseded by his order. 

** At the next meeting of the Board of Guardians the relieving-officer 
should report as in cases of urgent necessity ; and the Guardians then 
make such an order as, upon due consideration of the medical officer's 
report, and a full inquiry into all the circumstances of the case, they 
may deem proper." 



V. — Mr. Hall's Report — Lincoln, Notts, &c. 

Gentlemen, Spittaly I3th March^ 1839i 

1. The medical officers were generally, at first, appointed upon the 
system of tender ; in some instances, upon the expiration of their first 
engagements, they have been re-appointed without repeated tender, 
their salaries either remaining the same, or being adjusted upon a 
mutual agreement between them and the Guardians ; in other instances, 
the system of tender has been acted upon at successive appointments. 
In some cases the Guardians have fixed the salaries, and requested 
offers from such medical gentlemen as were willing to take the office 
for the remuneration attached to it : in others, they have left the salary 
to be named by the parties tendering their services. It appears that, 
in all my district, at some period or other, the system of tender has been 
adopted ; but, as far as I have been able to ascertain the course pur- 
sued at the elections now in progress, there is at this time a disposition 
to enter into an arrangement with the medical gentlemen who have 
hitherto held office, without requiring them to enter again into compe- 
tition with the other members of the profession. 

2. By a fixed salary in every Union. 

3. Dissatisfaction has been occasionally, but very rarely, expressed 
with reference to insulated cases, or by particular persons ; but no such 
general expression of dissaiisfaction has anywhere arisen as to cause 
the necessity, on the part of a Board of Guardians, of remodelling their 
arrangements : they have done so from time to time in some Unions 
as circumstances compelled, or as the prospect of a more convenient 
arrangement induced them, but never, so far as I know, on account of 
a general expression of dissatisfaction. 

4. No. 

5. Where the family is large and young, medical relief is granted. 
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If the family were not numerous, it would be refused in the first in- 
stance, and perhaps afterwards, if the illness became protracted, allowed. 
In such instances it is sometimes given by way of loan. 

6. They would have medical relief upon application. 

7. Yes, unless it be a case of emergency ; but there is no prescribed 
fbrm of order : in many Unions it is given sometimes in writing, some- 
tinnes verbally. 

8. I do not consider any general alteration of the medical arrange- 
ments in my district is desirable. I think an amendment might, in 
some Unions, be effected by diminishing the size of the districts; but 
this must be governed by local circumstances, and is hot capable of 
precise regulation. It is not, I conceive, possible to define the class 
of persons which is exclusively entitled to medical relief ; and all the 
schemes that I have seen contrived to meet this difficulty are more ob- 
jectionable, in my opinion, from their complexity, than the existing 
arrangements from their failure, on the ground of this uncertainty. 
It would, I believe, be an improvement if the salaries of the medical 
officers were paid by those parishes which during the quarter have had 
paupers under medical treatment, according to the respective number 
of such cases, and not, as now, according to their respective averages ; 
and I would not have recourse to tender, so far as respects the amount 
of salary, except where a satisfactory engagement cannot be formed 
by mutual agreement. 

9. I consider the forms now in use in the Windsor and Newbury 
Unions (in the district which I lately superintended) to be a great im- 
provement upon those originally prescribed. I should be glad if they 
were universally adopted, 

It would be better if the medical officers were to " recommend^* 
instead of *' order ^^ wine and other necessaries for their out-door 
patients. A slight verbal alteration, to this effect, of the head of one 
of the columns in the form of their Weekly Returns would tend to 
regulate a practice which is fast growing into an abuse. 



VI. — Extracts from Mr. Weale*s Report — Parts of Beds, Bucks, 
Herts, Northampton,' and Warwick. 

9<A March^ 1839. 
** I addressed to the several Clerks of Unions in my district a cir- 
cular, in which I proposed the several questions contained in your 
communication of the 21st ultimo, and I now annex their respective 
answers. 

« « « « « 

** In reply to your 8th query, I have to observe that it is highly 
desirable that the system for providing medical relief should be uniform, 
and I would take the liberty of adding that the plan adopted in the 
Bedford Union appears to me to be the best ; but I much fear that 
the Guardians of the manufacturing Unions will not be pleased with 
such arrangement. 
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Returns annexed of Replies to foregoing Queries, 

'Ampthill Union. 

I. The system of election has been adopted. 

II. By a fixed salary. 

III. No dissatisfaction on any of these points has hitherto been ex- 
pressed. The Union is divided into three districts, and each district 
under separate contracts. In the larger one (Ampthill) there are two 
medical officers, who divide the duties according to their own con- 
venience. 

IV. I am not aware of any facts showing such a tendency, nor do I 
think any have occurred. 

V. Medical relief is refused to the families of able-bodied men in 
the receipt of the ordinary wages of the district, though in some ex- 
treme cases it has been afforded. 

VI. Medical relief is not refused to persons not being able-bodied, 
although they are not in the receipt of other out-door relief. 

VII. It is the practice in this Union for aged and infirm persons, or 
others, in the regular receipt of out-door relief, to apply for an order 
for medical relief before the medical officer attends them. 

Bedford Union. 

I. The medical officers are elected annually by the Board without 
any public notification. The system of tender was adopted only in the 
first instance, on the formation of the Union. 

II. A fixed salary of bOl. per annum is given to the medical officer 
of the Union Workhouse, and 10*. 6d, per case for midwifery. The 
salaries to the district medical officers are apportioned by a pauper-list 
made out yearly, and bs, per case for those persons who are not in the 
pauper-list, and for whom an order may have been given as a case of 
" sudden and urgent necessity." 

III. No dissatisfaction has been expressed to the Board as to the 
size of the district, the remuneration or qualification of the medical 
officer, nor as to the mode of election. No dissatisfaction has ever 
been expressed as to the attendance or efficiency of the medical officers, 
either by the poor, the medical officer, the Guardians, or the public. 

IV. 1 think the medical arrangements have discouraged a disposi- 
tion to seek medical relief from the Union, by the fact of so many 
medical clubs having been formed, and from the comparatively small 
number of applications for extra cases. 

V. Most of them are in medical clubs or benefit clubs, where medi- 
cal attendance is afforded to the members and their families. 

VI. All the permanent paupers are placed on the pauper-list; the 
class of persons named in Question 6 either apply, through the relieving 
officer, to the Board to be placed on the list, or an order is given for 
the medical man to attend them as an extra case. 

VII. This class of persons are always placed on the pauper-list, con- 
sequently there is no necessity for them to apply for a medical order. 

Leiohton Buzzard Union. 
I. & II. The system of tender is not adopted in this Union. The 
Board of Guardians fixed the salary at 200/. per annum, including 



I 
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drugs and medicine, and advertised for a duly qualified practitioner to 
attend to the whole Union at that sum. The salary, however, afterwards 
proved to be inadequate, and the Board, with the sanction of the Com- 
missioners, increased it to 230/. per annum. The time of the medical 
officer is devoted exclusively to the business of the Union, and he is not 
allowed private practice. 

III. No dissatisfaction has arisen on any of these points to the 
knowledge of the Board or any of the officers of the Union. 

IV. No. 

V. The medical officer is bound by his contract to attend on all per- 
sons resident within the Union on receiving an order to that effect 
from some person authorised to give such order by the rules and regu- 
lations of the Poor Law Commissioners, with power to appeal to the 
Board at the next meeting after the receipt of the order, in case, in his 
opinion, it is not a proper case for him to attend ; and the Board's 
decision thereon, as to his future attendance, is final. The Board 
would not sanction the medical officer's attendance (except under 
special circumstance), unless the family consisted of more than three 
children under ten years *of age. 

VI. The medical officer would, in the first instance, attend to the 
case on receipt of an order, but his future attendance would be regu- 
lated by the Board. 

Vir. Yes. 

Luton Union. 

I. The Union is divided into three districts, for each of which a 
fixed salary is apportioned by the Board : all the medical gentlemen 
in the Union are invited annually, by letter, to offer themselves as 
candidates for any or either o^the districts, at such salaries ; and they 
are selected from such as may choose to offer themselves. 

II. By a fixed salary, which has been apportioned after a year's 
trial of payments at per case. 

III.— 1. None. 

2. But little. 

3, 4, 5. None. 

IV. I am not aware of any. 

V. It is granted in such cases only as the Board consider absolutely 
to require it. 

VI. To grant it when necessary. 

VII. Yes; but in all cases of emergency the medical officer is 
expressly bound to attend such paupers without the formality of an 
order. 

WoBURN Union. 

I. They were selected in the first instance (that is, in 1835) by tender 
since which (1836) ihey have been invited from year to year to con- 
tinue their services. 

II. By a fixed salary debited to the establishment, 
in. None. 

IV. No. 

V. If the family is numerous and young, and the earnings small (say 
12^. a-week), medical relief is invariably given. 

VL Medical relief is, with very few exceptions, given. 
VII. Yes. 

N 
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Newport Paqnell Union. 

I. The medical officers are selected from candidates who offer them- 
selves for the office. 

II. The number of paupers in each parish was ascertained, and a 
scale of remuneration fixed; viz., 5«. for a man and his wife, 3^. for a 
single person above 16, and 6(2. for children, and advertisements issued 
for candidates upon the aggregate amount. Midwifery cases 10«. each. 

III. The medical officers have complained of the inadequacy of the 
remuneration, but no other complaints have been made. 

IV. No. 

V. The Board of Guardians have been very cautious in granting 
medical relief to any family in the receipt of wages. 

VI. They come under the terms of the medical officer as above 
stated. 

VII. They apply to the relieving officer, and he gives an order to the 
medical officer. 

Berkhampstead Union. 

I. The system of election has invariably be^i adopted. 

II. See answer to Question I. By a fixed salary for general at- 
tendance, and a fixed sum for each midwifery case. 

III. I am not aware of any. 

IV. No. 

V. Medical relief is generally allowed upon application, where the 
families are large. 

VI. Allowed. 

VII. Yes. 

Hemel Hempstead Union. 

I. The system of tender was adopted until the present year. Now 
the Guardians fix a salary and select their officers. 

II. By a fixed salary for general attendance, and a fixed sum for 
each midwifery case. 

III. I am not aware of any. 

IV. No. 

V. Medical relief is generally allowed if they have large families. 

VI. Allowed. 

VII. Yes. 

St. Albans Union. 

I. By election. 

II. By salary (fixed), and a payment in addition for each midwifery 
case. 

III. No dissatisfaction now exists on the above points. 

IV. There is no peculiarity in the medical arrangements in this 
Union having such a tendency. 

V. To give such relief where there are several young children^ or 
other similar cause. 

VI. Usually to afford it. 

VII. Yes, except in cases of emergency. 

Brixworth Union. 

I. By advertisement in the county papers, and the system of tender 
has hitherto been adopted. 
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II. By payment per case. 
III.— 1. None lately. 

2. Yes; on the part of the medical officer. 

3, 4, 5. No. 

IV. No. 

V. The Board of Guardians, or their relieving officer, is guided by 
circamstances. 

VI. The same answer as to Question V. must be given. 

VII. Yes. 

Daventry UnioN;, 

I. The medical officers are chosen by tender. 

II. The medical officers are allowed, in addition to the amount of 
their tenders, 10«. 6d, for each case of midwifery, and 5^. for attend- 
ance upon each pauper in the district, not belonging to any parish in 
the Union, who may fall sick, and whom the parish officers are bound 
to relieve until removal. 

III. No 'y the Board are perfectly satisfied with the attendance and 
efficiency of the medical officers. 

IV. In some measure. 

V. In case they have very large families the Board has occasionally 
afforded medical relief. 

VI. On application, medical relief is affi)rded to persons of this de- 
scription. 

VII. There has been no hesitation in persons of this description 
making the application to the medical officer. 

Hardingstone Union. 

I. Advertisements have usually been inserted in the public papers 
for medical gentlemen to offer themselves as candidates to attend cer- 
tain districts at certain salaries. 

II. As near as could be ascertained from the pauper population in 
the several districts. 

III. No dissatisfaction has ever appeared before the Board of 
Guardians: no complaint has been made to the Board, either on 
the part of the poor, the medical officers, the Guardians, or the public. 
The medical officers have stated, but not to the Board of Guardians 
by way of complaint, that their salaries are not sufficient. 

IV. No. 

V. Generally a loan-ticket has been granted on application. 

VI. The medical officers sometimes attend and make returns to the 
Board of parties not receiving relief, but no charge is made to the 
Board on this account. 

VII. Yes; the parties generally apply to the relieving officer for an 
order ; but, where parties have formerly been patients, the surgeon 
attends them as a matter of course. 

Northampton Union. 

I. & II. At the commencement of the Union the Guardians pro- 
cured a return from the parish officers of the amount paid to medical 
gentlemen for pauper cases for the three years preceding Lady-day, 
1885 ; they then struck the average, and advertised for candidates at 
salaries something under the average amounts paid, and appointed the 

N 2 
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three gentlemen they thought mo^t eligible. Two of them have been 
offered the appointments and annually re-elected ; but, one of them 
having left the Union, another was appointed at Lady-day, 1838, to 
succeed him at the same salary. 
III.— I. No. 

2. They have all this day, on the offer of the appomtments 
for the ensuing year being made to them, accepted the offer 
upon the previous terms, but two of them have applied for an 
increase of salary. 

3, 4, 5. No. 

IV. No. 

V. When an application for medical relief is made, the relieving 
officer, after inquiring into the circumstances, &c., of the applicant, 
gives an order or not, according to his discretion, but it is never treated 
as a loan. 

VI. The same as the preceding. 

VII. Yes. 

POTTERSPURY UnION. 

I. They are elected. 

II. By a fixed salary for all paupers belonging to the district and 
residing therein ; and per case for paupers not belonging to the Union. 

III. There has not been any dissatisfaction expressed on any of the 
points enumerated, either by the poor, medical officer, Guardians, or 
public generally. 

IV. I have not observed any such facts as are alluded to. 

v., VI., & VII. No persons have medical relief without a ticket 
from the relieving officer, or other competent authority. 

TowcESTER Union. 

I. The system of election has been adopted. 

II. By a fixed salary ; no extras whatever. 

III. I believe the medical officers have sometimes complained that 
they are not adequately remunerated, and rate-payers have occasionally 
complained of inattention on the part of the medical men ; but these 
latter complaints have been seldom substantiated. I am not aware of 
any other ground of complaint. 

IV. None. 

V. The relieving officer lays before the Board weekly a list of all 
medical orders he has given during the week, and the Board approves 
or orders to be discontinued (and in some cases the value, or part of it, 
to be repaid), as the circumstances seem to require. 

VI. The last answer applies to this question also. In both, the 
relieving officer would, in a case of doubt, give a loan-ticket, and on 
the following Tuesday the Board would consider the case. 

VII. This is the practice, I think I may almost say, invariably. 

Wellingborough Union. 

I. They are selected from candidates who offer themselves fot the 
office. 

II. By a fixed salary. 

III. — 1. Not since the last arrangement, which was in Match, 
1838. 
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2. I have heard of no dissatisfaction on this head, though I 
have heard the medical officers say they thought the remunera- 
tion small. 

3, 4, & 5. None, 

IV. I have not observed any. 

V. It is in such cases given on loan if required ; which is, however, 
but seldom the case, such persons being for the most part in some 
medical club. 

VI. Such cases are brought before the Board, who generally grant 
the relief, unless it ife a case which requires immediate attention, when 
the relieving officers grant it, and get it confirmed by the Board. 

VII. It is the practice to do so, though in some cases, where the 
medical officer knows the parties to be regularly on the relief-list, he 
attends them without an order. 

Penkridge Union. 

I. Medical officers have been selected from the resident practitioners 
within the Union by election, after a public advertisement stating the 
salary fixed for each district. 

II. The salaries are fixed, and were estimated by a scale correspond- 
ing with the whole population of each district. 

III. No dissatisfaction has arisen that I am aware of, from any 
quarter, on any subject. 

IV. There is nothing in our medical arrangements to encourage a 
disposition to seek relief (of any nature). The Guardians are, I think, 
more jealously watchful on the subject of medical relief than on any 
other. 

V. Being thus watchful, the Guardians examine carefully before 
they would permit the medical officers to attend the families of men 
who are in regular employment We have no " practice" on the sub- 
ject, for I do not remember more than two or three such applications 
being made, and I believe they were (with one exception) refused. 

VI. We have, I think, not more than one case on the books where 
medical relief is given without other relief. The answer to query 6 
may therefore be referred to the foregoing remarks. 

VII. The medical officers, being now well acquainted with the 
paupers of their district, are generally in the habit of attending upon 
those who are on the relieving officer's book, without deeming a pre- 
vious application to the Board necessary, unless any suspicious circum- 
stances call for their observation. 

Seisdon Union. 

I. They were selected, by the Board first fixing salaries for certain 
districts, and then advertising for medical officers to take certain dis- 
tricts at the specified salaries. 

II. By a fixed salary. 

in. No. 

IV. Certainly not. 

V. The overseer, or person competent to give an order, inquires into 
the state of the party applying for a certificate ; and, in case the labourer 
has a very large fanHiiy, and his earnings are thought such as not to 
allow |iim to pay a surgeon, then the order is given. 
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VI. To give them certificates when they require them. 

VII. Yes; except ia an extreme case of illness. 

Stafford Union. 

I. By election, afler application from medical practitioners ; the duties, 
district, and salary being notified by advertisement. 

II. By a fixed salary, and in addition midwifery per case. 

III. No complaint has been made officially to the Board of Guardians. 
The medical officers have stated that the salary is^inadequate to the du- 
ties they are required to perform. 

IV. The labouring classes generally have a disposition to seek me- 
dical relief fi-om a supposition that no extra expense is incurred : the 
medical officers having a fixed salary. 

V. Upon application being made, either to the relieving officers or 
parish officers, the applicant receives an order for medical relief, upon 
loan (payment of the cost incurred has, in a very few instances, been 
enforced). 

VI. Upon application being made, an order for medical relief, by 
way of loan, or a pauper medical-ticket is given, according to the cir- 
cuuQ^tances of the applicant and his family. 

VII. Generally ; but on visiting patients in the district, if the me- 
dical officer is informed of a poor person being sick, he attends him im- 
mediately, and requires an order for medical relief to be procured on his 
next visit. 

Walsall Union. 

I. The system of tender has not been adopted. The appointments 
have been made after advertising for candidates (fixing salary) by the 
Board of Guardians. 

II. The districts were formed and the salaries fixed by Mr. Earle, 
assistant-commissioner, at least upon his advice and assistance; and he 
regulated the salaries by adding to all the former salaries of parish sur- 
geons the extra charge made upon all suspended orders, thereby recog 
nising one of the abuses under the old laws, and affording the greater 
and more certain remuneration to the new officers than the old. 

III. 1. No. 

2. There is a little grumbling with one, — he who receives the 
greatest sum for his labours, and who would do so if he had more 
given. 

3. We have three, all of them apothecaries and surgeons also. 

4. By ballot in the board-room, and no complaint. 

5. They all perform their duties weli ; one of the officers a year 
ago was complained of as neglecting a sick pauper, but, conceiving 
he had done his duty, refused to submit to reproof firom the 
Board, and resigned his appointment. He t6ld me afterwards 
that the discontent and ingratitude of the poor was the principal 
cause of his resignation. 

IV. Yes ; a man who thinks himself not able to pay a surgeon ap- 
plies to the relieving officer for a note for medical relief; and the me- 
dical officer, finding such person able to pay moderate charges for 
attendance, commences a sort of cross-firing with notes for kitcheiv 
physic ; and the man and his family are thereby made paupers, never 
forgetting how cheap and easy these good things are. No distinction 
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is made whether he be in or out of employment, able or unable to 
work, so he appears to be poor ; and no matter as to his prudent habits, 
or rather as to his want of them. 

There are some prudent deserving persons, who. are members of 
friendly societies, that receive visits from the club-surgeon, although 
constantly receiving out-door relief; and if these persons were attended 
by the medical officer, additional nourishment would be given by the 
mode above described, and therefore, for want of encouragement to dis- 
pensaries, self-supporting dispensaries, and medical clubs, the present 
system works quick in pauperising our population of the lower orders, 
counteracting our other useful efforts intended to make them less de- 
pendent on parishes ; and I fervently hope this will attract your notice, 
and that of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

West Bromwich Union. 

I. The system of election is adopted. 

II. The medical officers are paid by a fixed salary. 

III. No dissatisfaction has arisen as to the size of the districts; 
some of the medical officers complained of the remuneration for ser- 
vices ; the Guardians attended to the complaints, made an advance to 
what had primarily been received, and represented the same to the Poor 
Law Commissioners, who sanctioned such increase of salary. I know 
of no dissatisfaction as to qualification, to the manner in which they 
are chosen, or to their attendance or efficiency. 

IV. I have not observed any facts whereby a disposition to seek relief 
has been encouraged by the medical arrangements. 

V. As far as I am capable of judging, such families requiring relief 
pay for medical relief from their own resources. 

VI. In some instances, upon application to the relieving or other 
officers of the Union, the medical officer of the district is requested to 
attend such persons. 

VIL I apprehend the general practice respecting the last-mentioned 
persons is to apply for an order for medical relief before the medical 
officer of the district attends them. 

Wolverhampton Union. 

I. Upon applications, in compliance with public advertisement. 

II. The first year tenders were solicited, and the medical gentlemen 
named a particular sum per annum for the districts, as described. The 
following year a sum was stated in the advertisement for candidates, at 
which various applications were received ; and this latter plan is the one 
adopted by the Board, in reference to advertisements appearing this 
week requesting applications for consideration on the 5th of March. 

III. On none, save that.of remuneration of the medical officers, the 
present medical officers having presented a memorial soliciting payment 
by the case, which request the Board of Guardians have not seen fit 
to accede to. 

IV. No facts have been observed tending to show that medical relief 
(or relief generally) has been encouraged by the medical arrangements. 

V. The applicant is requested to obtain a certificate from his em- 
ployer, showing the earnings of the family, or their inability to provide 
medical attendance. 
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Vr. Medical attendance is generally provided to this class, upon the 
merits of each particular case, by the relieving officer. 

VII. Yes : neither are they attended without an order from the re- 
lieving officer. 

Aston Union. 

I. The Guardians annually advertise for medical officers. The 
amount of salary allowed for each district is stated in the advertisement. 
The system of tender has never been adopted. The applicants are nu- 
merous on each occasion. 

II. By a fixed salary, with an additional allowance for cases of mid- 
wifery and vaccination. 

III. There has not been any formal complaint; but one of the me- 
dical officers stated to me last week that there was too much work for 
the money. 

IV. From some cause there appears too great a disposition to seek 
parochial medical relief. 

V. They easily obtain such relief. 

VI. It is given freely. 

VII. It is. 

Athbrstone Union, 

I. The salary was fixed at the commencement of the Union, and the 
medical officer was appointed by the Board, afler the situation had been 
properly advertised. 

II. By a fixed salary. 

III. None. 

IV. I know of no particular facts, save only that every arrangement 
is made for the relief of the paupers in the Union. 

V. It entirely depends upon the number of children in such family. 

VI. When such cases occur the medical officer attends them. 

VII. In every case of sickness an order is given by the relieving 
officer. 

FoLESHiLL Union. 

I. The Guardians advertised for medical officers by tender, which 
was adopted. 

II. By payment per case, pursuant to the advertisement. 

III. No. 

IV. No. 

V. The same as the other paupers, if they stand in need of it and 
cannot provide it themselves. 

VI. The same as other paupers in the above case. 

VII. Yes. 

Meriden Union. 

L By election after advertisement. 

II. By a fixed salary, the medical officer undertaking to attend upon 
all paupers falling in with the Union, whether belonging to it or not, 

III. No. 

IV. No. 

V. The Board take into consideration the amount of debt likely to 
be incurred by sickness, and, if it appears the applicant has no prospect 
of freeing himself firom such debt by iqdustry, the Board allow a gratui- 
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tous note to the medical officer : on the contrary, they give it by way of 
loan. 

VI. They are allowed gratuitous medical relief. 

VII. It is ; but the medical officers never refuse to attend without a 
note if they are aware the applicant is a pauper. 

Nuneaton Union. 

I. The medical officers are chosen by tender. 

II. By the amount they tender, which is fixed for the year. To in- 
clude medicine and all other necessary appliances, save trusses* 

III. 1, 2, 3, and 4. None. 

5. Some complaints on the part of the poor have been made 
for inattention. Some complaints, likewise, on the part of the 
Guardians. 

IV. No. 

V. Very limited, and generally given by reason of the sick person 
being unable to attend to or work for the rest of the family, as before 
the application. 

VI. To give what is directed by the medical man in kind. 

VII. It is. 

Rugby Unioi*. 

I. At the commencement of the Union they were selected by tender ; 
they have continued in office ever since. 

II. By a fixed salary, and lO*. 6d. for each case of midwifery. 

III. — 1. Yes ; on the part of the poor who reside in the parishes at 
the greatest distance from the residence of the medical officer. 
2, 3. and 4. No. 

5. A few instances have occurred on the part of the poor, and 
in two instances on the part of some of the Guardians. 

IV. No. 

V. We have but few applicants of this class, and those chiefly in 
cases of midwifery, when it is generally given by way of loan ; in the 
remaining cases relief is given when the earnings appear small com- 
pared with the size of the family. 

VI. No regular practice has been established; the ability of the 
applicant to subscribe to a medical club is always taken into consider- 
ation. 

VII. Yes. 

Solihull Union. 

I. The system of tender was adopted at the commencement of the 
Union, and the medical officers have retained their appointments since 
then, contracting from year to year. 

II. By a payment per case of 6d. each, except midwifery and vac- 
cination ; midwifery lOs. 6d., and vaccination 2«. 6d. 

III. No dissatisfaction has arisen on any of these points. 

IV. I have observed no facts of the kind. 

V. To give them medical loan-tickets. 

VI. In the first place to give them medical loan-tickets ; and if it is 
afterwards found that they are unable to repay the same, upon their 
application to the Board of Guardians, it is remitted. 

VII. It is the practice for them to apply to the relieving officer, and 
in urgent cases to the overseers, and they receive a medical pauper 
ticket. 
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SouTHAM Union. 

I. The salary was in the first instance fixed by the Guardians, and 
then the officers were advertised for. 

II. By a fixed salary. 

III. None. 

IV. It has been the practice in several of the parishes in this Union 
for clergymen, Guardians, as well as overseers, to give orders for 
medical attendance, in many instances very improperly. This has had 
the effect of encouraging improper applications for medical relief, and 
occasionally for other relief. 

V. There is a disposition on the part of many persons having some 
influence in the parishes, but who do not sufficiently understand the 
Poor Law, to encourage men employed at the ordinary rate of wages 
to claim medical relief for their families. This has occasioned frequent 
discussions in the Board, and the relief has sometimes been granted. 

VI. Persons not being able-bodied, and not earning full wages, 
have generally got medical relief. 

VII. The medical officer is in the habit, by his own choice, of making 
regular visits to villages, and attending all those who are distinctly entitled 
to medical relief, without any apphcation being necessary, except to 
the medical officer himself The bulk of the business is done in this 
w&y, with much mutual comfort to the poor and to the officer. When 
express journeys are wanted, an order is sometimes got, but more 
generally the paupers have confidence that the officer will attend on 
their own application. 

Warwick Union. 

I. They are appointed after public advertisement, at salaries fixed by 
the Guardians. 

II. At a salary fixed by the Guardians for each district, and 10^. 6d. 
for each midwifery case : the salary being apportioned according to the 
extent and population of the districts. 

III. I am not aware of any dissatisfaction having been manifested 
upon any of these points. 

IV. There have not been any instances of representations from the 
medical officers complaining of improper cases having been sent to 
them. 

V. Medical relief is refused in these cases, except only where, being 
large families, or illness prevails, the earnings of the man are insufficient 
to defray the expense of medical assistance, and orders are given in 
such cases. 

VI. Medical assistance is refused, except in extreme cases. 

VII. Yes. 

Bromsgrove Union. 

I. The medical officers were selected from the candidates who 
applied for the appointment, after public notice (stating salary and 
duties) had been inserted in the newspapers. The system of tender has 
never been adopted by this Union. 

II. The medical officers are remunerated by a fixed salary ; in addi- 
tion to which lOs. is allowed them for every case of midwifery they are 
called upon to attend* 
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III. No dissatisfaction has (to my knowledge) ever arisen cm eith^ 
of the points numbered 1, 3, and 5. With respect to the 3rd, the re- 
muneration originally fixed to be given to the medical officer of the 
Bromsgrove district was not considered by the Board of Guardians 
adequate to the duties he had to perform, consequently the same was 
increased from 70/. to 90/. for the present year. In answer to the fourth 
question, the medical officers were displeased at the course which the 
Board of Guardians, at the commencement of the parochial year, 
adopted of re-electing them for the current year^ alleging that, as their 
first appointment was a general one, they considered themselves entitled 
to hold office during good behaviour, and so long as they continued to 
give general satisfaction. 

IV. I have observed none. 

V. That depends upon the number and ages of their children, and 
whether medical aid for their wives or children. In most instances it 
is allowed for the wives of men having large families, and very fre- 
quently for their children. 

VI. Medical relief is usually allowed to them. 

VII. In general it is the practice. 

Dudley Union. 

I. They are selected by the Guardians : the system of tender has not 
been adopted. 

II. By a fixed salary, exclusive of midwifery cases. 

III. None whatever on any of the points. 

IV. I have seen nothing that leads me to suppose that the medical 
arrangements encourage a disposition to seek relief in any way. 

V. It is not the practice for the medical officers to attend the families 
of men described above; but, if requested to do so by an authorised 
person, he would not object 

VI. It is not the practice for the medical officers to attend persons 
who are not in the receipt of out-door relief, but they never object if re- 
quested so to do. 

VII. It is the practice in the first instance to apply for an order, 
otherwise the medical officer would not know who were, or who were 
not, paupers. 

Kidderminster Union. 

I. By advertisement in the public newspapers ; the system of tender 
has not been adopted. 

II. By a fixed salary, with an addition of 10^. for each case of mid- 
wifery. 

III. — 1. An alteration was made in two of the districts, in March, 
1838, by the Guardians, not in consequence of any dissatisfactioUi but 
for the purpose of affording greater facilities to the poor of two adjoin- 
ing districts in applying to the respective medical officers. 

2. Only from the medical officer of the Kidderminster Union. 
3 and 4. None. 

5. In one case only, on the part of a pauper. 
IV. Yes; I think the attention paid to the poor by the medical 
officers of the Union does encourage paupers to seek medical relief. 
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* V. Medical relief is not given in such cases, except under particular 
and special circumstances. 

VI. Medical relief is afforded to them. 

VII. Frequently ; but in many cases they apply to the medical 
officer in the first instance, who gives the medicine, and subsequently 
requests the relieving officer to sanction it'. 

Ring's Norton Union. 

I. Upon the formation of the Union the Board of Guardians adver- 
tised for tenders from medical gentlemen desirous of the appointment, 
stating at what rate per case, including medicine, &c., they would afford 
their services to the sick poor, the attendance, &c., in each to be con- 
tinued for six weeks, if necessary. The Board still continues to adver- 
tise each year for medical officers, and the Board appoints on a day fixed 
in the advertisement. 

II. For the first year after the formation of the Union, the medical 
officers were paid by a payment per case. They are now paid by a 
fixed salary. 

III.— 1. No. 

2. In the first year general dissatisfaction existed ; but since 
the medical officers have received fixed salaries no formal com- 
plaint has been made, except by the gentleman who attends the dis- 
trict including the workhouse. 

IV. Not to any extent, although a few cases have occurred where 
it is believed individuals have obtained medical tickets, in order, as they 
conceived, to entitle them to more general relief. 

V. To give relief or not, according to the emergency of the case, 
arising from the number and ages of the children of such families. 

VI. To hear the report of the relieving officer, and direct medical 
relief, or otherwise, according to the circumstances of the applicant 

VII. It is the practice for all persons requiring medical relief to 
apply for medical tickets ; and the medical officers are required by the 
Board not to afford relief without such tickets, except in cases of emer- 
gency. 

Stourbridge Union. 

I. The system of tender has not been adopted; the Board of 
Guardians, with the approbation of the Assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, appoint the medical officers. 

II. By a fixed salary, and a fee of IOj. in every midwifery case. 

III. No. 

IV. Yes. 

V. Medical relief is afforded when applied for. 

VI. Medical relief is afforded when applied for, and such other relief 
in kind as the medical officer orders. 

VII. It is. 
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Summary. 

Unions in which the system of Tender for Medical Relief is 
practised :— 

Daventry, Foleshill, and Nuneaton • • • • 3 

Unions in which Medical Officers are elected 9X fixed salaries : — 

Ampthill, Leighton Buzzard, Luton, Woburn, Berkhampstead, 
Hemel Hempstead, St. Albans, Hardingstone, Northampton, 
Potterspury, Towcester, Wellingborough, Penkridge, Seisdon, 
Stafford, Walsall, West Bromwich, Wolverhampton, Aston, 
Atherstone, Meriden, Rugby, Southam, Warwick, Broms- 
grove, Dudley, Kidderminster, King's Norton, and Stour- 
bridge .29 

Unions in which the Medical Officers are paid by the per case 
system : — 

Bedford, Newport Pagnell, Brixworth, and Solihull • • • • 4 

Union from which no return has been made to Mr. Weale : — 

Watford 1 

Total ... 37 



VII. — Report from Mr. Tupnell — Kent and Sussex. 

Gentlemen, Sheemess, 2ith June, 1839. 

I SEND you A Table containing answers from all the Unions 
under my superintendence to the queries on medical arrangements in 
Unions comprised in your circular letter of the 21st February. 

I send you an additional form (p. 198) used in the Dartford Union, 
which is made up weekly, which is the only improvement in the mod^ 
of register of sickness in the workhouse with which I am acquainted. 

I have, &c. 
E. Carleton Tufnell. 
To the Poor Law Commissioners, 
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TABLE mpectiog the MBDnjiJ. Abrahou 



COUNTY. 


UNION. • 


Have the Medieal Offleen 

which the person tendering 

Sndly.by that deM^ription of 
. tender in whkh anollbror 
services is alone made, the 
salary having been previ- 
ously fixed by the Guard- 
ians? or, Srdly, by a pri- 
vate amungement between 

men? 


AretheMedicalOffi- 
eers paid, 1st, by a 
fixedf salary? or. 
Sndly. by a pay- 
ment per case r or, 
3idly, how other- 
wise? 


Has any dissatisftction 
as to the Medical An 
meats ? 


KENT . 


1. AsHTOBO, East . 


When the Union was formed, 
by the first method. The 
contract entered into then 
has sinoe^been renewed from 
year, to year, by mutual 
consenL 


By a fixed salary, 
midwifery cases be- 
ing paid ibr extra. 


Tes; on the part oft] 
dioal oflBcers as to thi 
muneration. 


KENT : . 


2. AtHFORD, West 


By the 1st method. 


By a fixed salary, 
midwifery extra. 


No. 


KENT . 


3. AYLI8r0SI>,N0KTH 


By the Snd method. 


By a fixed salary, 
midwifery extra. 


No. 


KENT . 


4. Blsan . . . 


By the Snd method. 


Fixed salary, mid- 
wifery extra. 


No. 


KENT . , 


5. Bridox • • • 


By the Sud method. 


Salary for attend- 
ance at Workhouse. 
Out-relief cases at 
per case. 


Yes; on the part o 
dical officer as to his 
ueration. 


KENT . 


6. Bromlxt • • 


By the 3rd method. A 
ed the appointment. 


Salary. Vaccina- 
tion extra. 


No ; but an applicatic 
been made by the medic 
cer for an increase of re 
ration, which is now ( 
1839) under the com 
tion of the Board. 


KENT . 

• 


7. Gravbrook. . 


By the Snd method. 


Fixed salary. Mid- 
wifery and vaccina- 
tion extra. 


No. 


KENT . 


8. Dartford . . 


By the 3rd method. 


Fixed salary. 


No ; on the contrary, i 
lieved that the medic 
cers have given entire si 
tion,uotouIy to the Qua 
but to the public and ili 


KENT . 


9. Dover • • . 


By the 3rd method. The 
apppointment was offered to 


Fixed saUry. Mid- 
wifery and trusses 
extra. 


No. 


KENT • 


10. Eastrt . . . 


By the 1st method. 


Fixed salary. Mid- 
wifery extia. . 


No. 


KENT . 


11. Eltham . . 


By the 1st method. 


Fixed salary. 


No. 


KENT . 


18. Favebsham . 


By the 1st method. 


Fixed salary. 


No. 


KENT . 


13. Gbavesend and 
Milton . . 


The Guardians first fixed 
the salary, and then selected 
a gentleman to fill the oflice. 


Fixed salary. Mid- 
wifery and fractures 
extra. 


Yes; on the part oft] 
dical officer asto his re 
ration. 



the Unions io Kbnt and Sussbx. 



Kif^ 



"MM.Cn^^ Ky9k5itCX» 



▼e there been any foots 
bserved at your Board 
mdiug to show that the 
isposltion to seek Medi- 
al Relief has been either 
noouraged or discouraged 
y the Medical Arrange- 
lents? 



What is the practice respect- 
ing the Medical Relief of 
the families of men usually 
in employment and earn- 
ing the ordinary wages of 
the District? 



What 'is the practice re- 
specting the Medical Re- 
lief of all persons, other 
than able-bocUed men, 
who are not otherwise in 
the receipt of relief? 



Is it the practice fbr the 
Medical Officer to requite 
an order for Medieal Re- 
lief before he attends a 
permoMent pauper ? 



No. 



Granted only when the 
fitmily is large and poor, or 
where there is a contagious 
disease. 



Granted. 



Yes. 



No. 



No. 



No. 



Granted when there are 
4 children and upwards. 



Generally granted. 



Tea. 



Granted occasionally. 



i Invariably granted. 



Not if the applicant iswell 
known to the Medical Officer. 



Dependent on circum- 
stances of the case. 



Dependent on chrcum- 
stanoes of the case. 



Yes. 



No. 



No. 



Generally reftised. 



Generally granted. 



Yes. 



Occasionally granted to 
large families. 



Usually granted in cases 
oi large families. 



Yes. generally. 



No. 



No. 



Granted only when there 
are 4 or more children under 
12. 



Granted. 



Yes. 



Generally reftised ; but 
granted in some cases to 
large fomilies. 



Generally granted. 



Yes; except in 
emergency. 



No. 



Occasionally granted. 



Generally granted. 



Yes. always. 



No. 



Granted only in extreme 
cases. 



Granted, if absolutely re- 
q^uired, in cases of real des- 
titution. 



Yes. 



ertainly not encouraged. 



No. 



Granted occasionally. 



Generally withheld. 



Granted. 
Generally granted. 



Yes. 



No. 



Granted in cases ot inabi- 
lity to protride it 



Generally granted. 



Yes. 
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TABLE respecting the Medical ABRANOEMxan 



COUNTY. 


UNION. 


Have the Medical Officers 
been selected ;— 1st, by that 
description of tender in 
which the person tendering 
names the remuneration? 
Sndly, by that description 
of tender in which an offer 
of services is alone made, 
the salary having been pre- 
viously fixed by the Guard- 
ians ? or, 3rdly, bv a pri- 
vate arrangement \>etween 
the Ouardiana and medical 
men? 

The Guardians offered the 
medical attendance to several 
gentleman at a fixed amount, 
who arranged among them- 
selves the division of the 
districU and the amount to 
be received by each. 


Arethe Medical Offi- 
cers paid, 1st, by 

2ndly. by a pay- 
ment per case ? or, 
Srdly, bow other- 
wise? 


as to the medical •nruge> 
mentt? 


KENT . 


14. IIOLLIKOBOUKN 


Fixed salary. Mid- 
wifery and vaccina- 
tion extra. 


No. 


KENT . 


16. Hoo . . . . 


By the Snd method. 


Fixed salary. Mid- 
wifery extra. 


No. 


KENT . 


16. Maidstone . 


Chosen at first formation of 
Union out of a number of can- 


Fixed salary. 


No. 


didates. The medical oflicer 
remuneration fixed by GuardL 


■ were allowed to apportion the amount of 
BUS, the Guardians fixing the districts. 


KENT . . 


17. Mallino . . . 


On the formation of the 
Union, the resident medical 
gentlemen were applied to 
Dy the Guardians, and an 
agreement entered into* 
which still remains in force. 


Fixe<l salary. Mid- 
wifery extra. , 


Yes; on the port of the me- 
dical officers as to their lema- 
ueration. 


KENT. . 


18. Mkdway . . . 


By the Sad method. 


Fixed Salary. 


Kg. 


KENT. • 


19. Milton. . . . 


By the first method in 1836. 
The contract since continued 
from year to year. 




Yes; some 'dissatisfactioD 
has been expressed oo the 
part of the public as to the 
size of the district, one gcntle- 
ire perfectlv satiafied with the 
Some compiainU of negleet in 
ution, have proved groundless. 




man acting for the whole Union ; but the (iuardians i 
manner iu which the medical duties Mp performed, 
individual cases have been made, which, on iuvestig 


KENT. . 


SO. UoMNET Marsh 


first method. The contract 
then entered into still re- 
mains in force. 


Fixed salary for at- 
tendance at work- 
house. Out - door 
cases at per case. 


No. 


KENT. . 


31. Sevknoaks . . 


By the first method. 


Fixed salary. 


No. 


KENT. . 


83. Sheppey . . . 


By the second method. 
Salary has lately been raised 
by Guardians on the applica- 
tion of the medical officers. 


Fixed salary, in- 
cluding midwifery. 


No. 


KENT . . 


S3. TXNTXBDXir . , 


By the third method. In 
most cases the resident medical 
geutlemau has been appointed. 


Fixed sttlarj'. 


No, it is not posdUv te a 
medical system to work better. 


KENT. . 

J 


34. ThaNXT, I8L3 OF 

1 




Hitherto by a fixed 
salary. This year a 
fixed salary for at- 
tending at work- 


No. The GiuuNlUm, hiir 
ever, considering the MlttT 
for attending at the ira#' 
house mueh too Urn ken 
yT««A^tOKdiiMlt%gfW \ 
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there been any fket* 
rved at yottr Board 
UM to show that the 
■UioatoMekMedieal 
f has been either en- 
ified or discoaraged by 
[edical arrangements ? 



Medical relief hat 



What is the fyraelice respect- 
ing the Medical Relief of 
the fluuilies of men nsnally 
in employment, and earn- 
ing the ordinary wagns of 
the DUtriet ? 



Granted in cases of fkmt- 
lies €i move than three chil- 
dren* 



What is the praetiee respect- 
ing the Medical Relief of 
aUpersons/ither than able- 
bodied men, who are not 
otherwise in the receipt of 
relief? 



Invariably granted. 



Is it the practice flbr the M«- 

iffioer to reqtim mm 

order for medical rdief b»> 



dical Officer to i 



fore he attends tL penMh 
neiU pauper? 



Yes, generally, tluiagh it ia 
not considerea absointely 
necessary. 



ther encouraged. 



Generally granted to large 
femilies, the medical officers 
preferring to attend them on 
the Union account, as few can 
alTord to pay a medical Wl. 



Granted when deemed ne- 
cessary. 



osed to have been ra> 
nooraged. 



Withheld. 



Sometimes granted, great 
caotion being ezereisef 



Yes. 



Yes. 



I been encottraged. 



Granted at discretion of re- 
lieving officer. 



Granted. 



No. 



Granted when necessary. 



Granted when necessary. 



No. 



Generally granted to large 



Granted. 



IHsconraged, 



Granted to large ftonilies. 
Granted to other families on 
loan. 



Granted to deserving cha- 
racters. 



Yes, generally. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



No. 



Generally granted to men 
with more than one chikl. 



Granted. 



No. 



Withheld. 



Granted in cases of 
tation. 



inly not encouraged. 



Granted in eases of more 
than three children. 



Only granted in cases oi 
extreme necessity. 



mged, in consequence 
ieaats imagining that 
•rfw medical lelief 
•tbeM to outdoor t«- 
MnUy. 



Always withheld tiU the 
late winter, when It was 
aUowed in a few casea. . 



FreqiMBtly graatod. 



Yes, generally. 



Yes. 



Not always. 



Yes, gs&erally. 



i 
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TABLE respecting the Mbdical AssuMomajfit 



COUNTY. 


UMON. 


IlAVfl tlifl Midieal Officers 

druiTi|jtkin of ti'Ddi^r in 
which iliF ppnoD tett^crlD;; 

2ndly, by that deflcrlptioti 
ofleridpriii **hlcb an cpir*?f 
or AerricffB \t alonF mmJit. 
lUe imkty liaviog be to pro- 
Tlou^ly fined l*y the GuiiTd- 
i^m^ art ^dly, by a priTste 
■ rtiiiiEciUffPt bi'tH-eeii %h& 
1 GaartTimiB tmd tnMictl 


ArcthiM«iiea]Om- 
cet« paldp lit, by 

n ftiad wlary? «r Haa'nny dliiatijIaeUoiiarbefi 
andly, by a pay- ai to the medial umm^ 
mevtpei- ^Kf or, BMUti? 
ardly, hffw other- 
wiie? 


SUSSEX, 


3&. MiDinrAn « * 


By lit metlio't. 


Fixed hIbtv. 


Yea, on the part of the poor 
ia 004* Enst»DCe aa to the at- 


I^Ddonce uf iht? medical oftkers, mid in m\eL'ul iDttftncea with the effieicncy of tbi 
medical umccn' aiiistviU. Sk'^eral of %htfnii aam af diiMtiKractioti >i*vei been in- 
quired ioto by thu Gtinrdleug wnA fuuad lotnily groandkt»u. Also ou tbe pajt ol 
the poor of one parish u U> tba dkUnc^ of the medical ulGceri* ^Hideocv. 


SUSSEX , 


3fl. NEWHAvrif , < 


By lilmelhoJ. Thifpreteiit 
contruct is to be continued Jbr 
another y^at by n iiTitate ar- 
ran^mtint between tbb Omk- 
dkDi ttud the mediciLl nffi«er. 


FUedi^laTy. 


^'o, nol ilitf tlifbieit dti- 
■atisractian ba« beeo hea^d 

or 


sassEx, 


37» Pjetwobth . * 


OriEinally by Ut method. 
Coutriwt iitft cDtefed into 
itiU rumaina in force. 


Fu»dHUi7. 


TdA, ai to tlie att«ad«ncti of 
the uidieal uffieei ^ htiEuaiw 
which tti« Goatdi^ai haw 


SUSSEX, 


38, KifE . , . . , 


BylitmetHod. 


FiiLedialary, Mid- 
wifef y ffitra. 


No, 


SUSSEX . 


39. STKtWIMO* , , 


By Ut mvibfia. 


FiKfld valory. 


No. 


SUSSEX, 


#. Tbaezbav , , 




PiJEed tAimry. 


Y»fi mt thiA part af one ate* 

of remuDcrfttion. and a* to th« 
rmtgf modo of clectioi). 


SUSSEX » 


iU TlGBniTB^T , . 


Ilitiicrto by lit mctliod; 
but pTeient contract ii ta 
i^jitiD Li<! la foreuj \t-ith a ili^ht 
eXceptioliT aniither year. 


Fi^ed laldry oflid. 
pet bend uti thi? ihi- 
putjitlon^ Midwifery 
e]itni. 


Yet, on the |i«rt of the m*. 
dical unicera, who Ellvf^e th«1 
4K pf?r headotipojjulBiion Ii 

thnt aneq uilght to have bMn 
r of ono parLjh aa i^ t]i< dli' 

0^ 


tiuire In ken itttci aoeount; a.lio on the part ufth^ yni 
by the pppaiutment of aa^htir y#iilleniaa to the olfii 


SDSSEX. 


45L UcKFiFt.n »... 


By 9od nel^iDd. Salary 
populntbu. 


Fluted sakry. 


Kd^ 


SUSSEX. 


-13, WEitBQVHH ,., 


Hy lAt tncthod. Piefleat 


Filed uluy. 


No. 


SUSSEX, 


44 WnrrtBi;.!.*.. 


By lit owUmd. 


FUftl laJiuy. 


No. 


BCSSEX • 




By l»t method- The pre- 
■ent coDtra»* howereip tatt- 
malQ iti fqcee ftDothei jv^. 


Fixed aiuy. 


^ — 
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Have there been any facts 
observed at your Board 
tending to show that the 
digpoeition to seek Medieal 
Beliefhas been either eu- 

the Medieal arrangements? 


What is the practice respect- 
ing the Medical Relief of 
the families of men usually 
in employment, and earn- 
ing the ordinary wages of 
the District? 


What is the practice respect- 
iDg the Medical Relief of 
all persons other than able- 
bodied men who are not 
otherwise in the receipt of 
relief? 


Is it the practice for 
Medical Officer to req 
an order for Medical r 
before he attends a 
maneni pauper? 


t 


No. 


Generally granted to large 
families when wife or child 
is ill. 


Granted. 


Yes. 




In one case medical relief 

Moght after fur the purpose 
of being placed on out-relief 


Seldom applied for. 


Always eranted. according 
to tenor of medical contract. 


Yes. 




No. The facilities for 3b- 
der the old system. 


Granted. 


Granted. 


No. 




No. 


Granted in cases of great 
destitution, and sometimes 
in other cases on birth of 
sixth child. 


Generally granted. 


Not if he has attended 
pauper before. 




No. 


Granted to agricultural la- 
bourers with three children 
and upwards. 


Generally, when the ap- 
plicant is considered in dis- 
tress. 


Yes. 




No. 


Generally granted to large 
famUies. 


Granted if applicant ap- 
pears actually to require it. 


Yes. 




Tes; much sought after 
for the sake of the nourish- 


During the last two months 
has been generally granted ; 
before which time it was al- 
ways coufined to men with 


Granted without restric- 
tion. 


Yes, except in caiei 




Tes; that such a disposi- 
tioB has been rather en- 
eooiaged. 


Granted to large families. 


Generally granted. 


Yes. 




No. 


Granted to families of four 


Granted. 


Yes. 




No. 


Granted to large families. 


.Granted in cases of desti- 
tution. 


Yes. 


Li 


No; but the clerk's im. 
Mmsion is thai sQch a dispo- 


Almost invariably granted. 


Granted. 


Yes. 
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3. '*Has dissatisfaction arisen 
'^ in any, and in which, of the 
'' Unions under your superintend- 
'*ence, on any of the following 
** points — 

1. "As to the size of the dis- 
" trlcts. 

2. ^' As to the remuneration of 
'* the Medical Officer. 

3. ^' As to the qualification of 
" the Medical Officer. 

4. *'As to the mode in which 
" he is chosen. 

5. ^' As to the attendance or ef- 
^' ficiency of the Medical Of- 
•* ficer ; and you will distin- 
*' guish whether thatdissatis* 
^^ faction has arisen — 

" On the part of the poor, 
*» The Medical Officer, 
"The Guardians, 
" Or the public generally.'' 



Tynemouth, till 1838, when this 
scheme was abandoned in favour 
of a fixed salary ; of which I be- 
lieve the gross annual amount 
received by the medical officers, 
respectively, during the previous 
year, affi)rded the groundwork. 

D. By an allowance for medi- 
cines in the peculiarly-circum- 
stanced Union of Rothbury, and 
by an allowance for mileage (after 
the rate of six-pence per mile), as 
well as by a payment of the dis- 
cretionary charges of the medical 
men (employed as occasions call 
for their services) in the Unions of 
Castle-ward and Bellingham, and 
in the remoter parts of the Union 
of Morpeth. 

3. I beg, in the first place, to 
refer the Board to Enclosure 1, 
hereto annexed, and, in the next, 
toT submit the following observa- 
tions : — 

1. I am not aware of any dis- 
satisfaction having arisen on the 
part of the poor or the public ge- 
nerally, "flw to the size of the me- 
dical districts*' although the Com- 
missioners have taken objections to 
the same medical officers holding 
two or more districts in the Car- 
lisle, and likewise in the Auckland, 
Unions. In the latter the medi- 
cal officer had a partner who di- 
vided the duties with him ; and I 
have, since their election, heard no 
complaints on the score of neglect 
in the former : the Guardians had 
no alternative but to accept Doctor 
Nicholson's oflTer, for (I think) 
three districts, or to leave two dis- 
tricts unofficered ; in this instance, 
likewise, I have heard no com- 
plaints on the score of neglect; 
and on visiting in the spring a 
workhouse at Carlisle, in which 
the small-pox had broken out 
among the children, I found Dr. 
Nicholson in attendance, and had 
then, as subsequently, every rea- 
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son to be satisfied with the intel- 
ligence and zeal he evinced. 

2. In the Hexham Union some 
dissatisfaction has, it would seem, 
arisen " as to the remuneration of 
the medical officers^** on the part 
of certain of those officers them- 
selves (see Enclosure 1), and in 
the Houghton-le-Spring Union, 
prior to a former election of medi- 
cal officers, objections were urged 
by the old practitioners to the in- 
sufficiency of the salaries offered 
by the Guardians, and accepted 
by younger men; objections in 
which the Commissioners and 
myself fully, but unavailingly, 
concurred. Of other dissatisfac- 
tion, however, as to the remune- 
ration of medical officers^ I call 

no instances to mind. 

• 

3. In respect of *' the qualifica- 
tions of the medical officersy^ diffi- 
culties have occurred in theBelling- 
ham and Rothbury Unions, which 
appear to have been also expe- 
rienced at Penrith (see Enclo- 
sure 1), in consequence of the local 
practitioners not being " duly li- 
censed ;" but I cannot say that my 
attention has been officially drawn 
to this point, except in two cases ; 
one at Wolsingham (Weardale 
Union), where the medical officer 
objected to proved himself a mem- 
ber of the College of Surgeons 
at Edinburgh; and the other at 
Whelpington (BellinghamUnion), 
where the medical officer objected 
to proved himself to have been in 
practice before 1815; of dissatis- 
faction on the part of the poor or 
the public generally, respecting 
*^ qualifications^** I have, however, 
heard nothing, nor do I believe 
that any exists. 

4. If dissatisfaction has ever 
arisen, or been expressed, as *' to 
the mode (viz. by tender) in which 
the medical officers are chosen^** 
it has been so trifling as wholly to 
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weavers are numerous, — the great 
principle of never giving relief in 
aid of wages is not sometimes vio- 
lated, so far as medical rislief may 
be concerned, to say nothing here 
of other kinds of relief. 

6. Medical relief to persons in 
the circumstances presumed by the 
query does not prevail in my dis- 
trict. Of course it will occasion- 
ally happen that a labouring per- 
son, suddenly deprived by accident 
or sickness of his or her ability to 
earn a livelihood, may require the 
ministration of the medical officer 
at once, and before the Guardians 
can have an opportunity of exa- 
mining into the case, or of making 
an order for the necessary relief; 
but the practice of continuing me- 
dical relief to a pauper whose 
means appear to be otherwise suffi- 
cient for his or her maintenance 
has never to my knowledge existed 
in the Unions under my superin- 
tendence. 



6. ** What is the practice in the 
" Unions under your superintend- 
" ence respecting the medical relief 
" of persons not being able-bodied 
" men, and who are not other- 
" wise in the receipt of out-door 
" relief?" 



7. " Is it the practice in the 
** Unions under your superintend- 
" ence for aged or infirm persons, 
" or others who are habitually in 
" receipt of out-door relief, to apply 
" for an order for medical relief 
" before the medical officer of the 
" district attends them?" 



8. *' Do you consider any special 
" or general alteration of the me- 
'^ dical arrangements in your dis- 
*' trict is desirable ; and, if so, 
'* what alteration would you sug- 
^* gest, keeping in your view more 
" especially— 



7. In nineteen cases out of 
twenty the necessity or desire for 
medical aid will be always made 
known, on the part of the pauper, 
to some person authorised by law 
(as are relieving officers and over- 
seers) or authorised by custom (as 
are clergymen and Guardians) to 
procure for them the attendance of 
the medical officer. I do not, in- 
deed, see how a different course 
can be adopted, or why medical 
officers should, in the first instance, 
attend out-door paupers (whatso- 
ever their class) without an order 
or direction, which no paupers 
needing one have the least difficuH^^ 
in obtaining. 

8. A. I do not consider any 
general, nor, indeed, any special 
alteration " in the size of the medt" 
cat districts*^ necessary, inasmuch 
as the strictest care was takeu in 
the organization of those districts 
(consistent with the local pecu- 
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•* A The size of the districts, 
^ B The establishment of a 

" pauper-list, 
•* C The mode of payment of 

** medical officers, 
*• D And the mode of appoint- 

•* ing them." 



liarities of the several Unions, and 
having due regard at the same time 
to the private circuits of the prac- 
titioners themselves) to prevent 
their extents tending to unwieldi- 
ness ; but I have annexed, under 
the head of "Enclosure 2," a sort 
of statistical account of the medical 
districts of some half-dozen Unions, 
chosen at hazard, which may ex- 
emplify the practice as to the size 
of such districts in the counties 
under my charge. I must, how- 
ever, take leave to add, that nothing 
can, in my humble judgment, be 
more undesirable than the plan of 
squaring medical districts to one 
uniform area, whereof the compa* 
rative smallness will, it is said, 
constitute the guarantee for eon- 
stant attention to the poor within 
its limits : I agree fully in the ex- 
pediency of framing a medical dis- 
trict so as to procure the best and 
readiest attendance for the poor 
who may fall sick within its limits ; 
but then those limits must be 
adapted to the nature of the coun- 
try ; to the locus in quo the prac- 
titioner resides ; to the circuit of 
his private practice ; and to other 
modifying circumstances which 
may render the size of the districts 
in the Union of M. wholly inap- 
plicable to the well-working of the 
same in the neighbouring Union 
ofN. 

B. " The establishment of a 
pauper-list " (if it implies a pay- 
ment per head) will not suit the 
circumstances of this district, be- 
cause a sum not exceeding Is. or 
ls,6d. per head would produce, on 
an average, more than an annual 
equivalent for the present salaries, 
&c., of the medical officers of the 
four northern counties, and would, 
therefore, be insisted on by the 
Boards of Guardians as sufficient. 
Now, as the medical club system 
was vehemently denounced on the 
score of the madequacy of Mr. 
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Power's proposed scale of remune- 
ration, one still lower would, a for- 
tiori^ be more vehemently de- 
nounced ; and thus much needless 
dissatisfaction and discontent would 
be occasioned. 

C. " The mode of payment of 
medical officers^^ of which I deem 
most favourably is a payment per 
case. I am aware that this mode 
of payment is open to the objec- 
tion, in theory^ that the economy of 
guardians will tend to contract 
prejudicially the issue of medical 
orders, when each additional order 
involves notoriously an additional 
charge ; but my experience has 
taught me that in practice there is 
not any the remotest danger for 
apprehending such a result as ne- 
glect of the sick poor, on pecuniary 
grounds, from any Board of Guar- 
dians in my district : the danger^ 
in truths lies wholly in the other 
extreme, I think, however, that 
there should be one scale of pay- 
ment for illness, another for sur- 
gical cases, and a third for mid- 
wifery ; one scale of payment for 
permanent paupers, and another 
for casual paupers ; and as to the 
mode in which the amount of these 
payments may be best settled, I 
would venture to suggest that, 
some time in February, the Guar- 
dians should nominate a special 
committee to confer with a depu- 
tation from the medical practition- 
ers of their respective Unions. 
That the committee and deputation 
of any given Union should, subject 
to the approval and (in the event 
of disagreement) to the arbitration 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
fix upon the several sums to be 
paid per case in their several me- 
dical districts ; and that so soon 
as the arrangements decided upon 
by them have been sanctioned, and 
the disputed points (if any) defi- 
nitively settled by the Commis- 
sioners, the Guardians should no- 
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tify that, on some day before the 
25th of March, they would proceed 
to nominate and appoint medical 
officers to such and such districts, 
and on such and such terms ; and 
should further notify (as regards 

D. " The mode in which medi- 
cal officers would be most satis- 
factorily appointed ") that the re- 
newal of medical contracts at the 
end of each parochial year would 
thenceforth cease and determine, 
and the medical as well as the 
other Union officers hold their re- 
spective situations quamdiu se 
bene gesserint. 

9. I have sketched and submit 
(under the head of Enclosure 3) a 
form of cheque-book which I think 
in substance essential to the effi- 
cient auditing of the out-relief ex- 
penditure-books (so far as the 
same are connected with medical 
relief), but still more essential as 
affi)rding a means of checking an 
undue exercise of the privilege of 
ordering extra reliefs unavoidably 
vested in medical officers ; and I 
would also suggest that the regular 
medical report-book should contain 
one column for the name of the 
township in which a sick (out- 
door) pauper resides, and another 
for the name of the township in 
which he is settled. 



9. ^^ Can you suggest any im- 
** provement in the forms of regis- 
** ter kept by the medical officers, 
" or in the orders issued by the 
** Board of Guardians or relieving 
** officers, or in the forms of certi- 
** ficate given by the medical offi- 
" cers or other practitioners ?" 



\st November^ 1839. 



John Walsham, AsH. Comr. 



Enclosure 1. 

Replies to queries 3 and 4 of the Commissioners' Circular on Medical 
Kelief, of the 21st February ; which queries were addressed on the 25th 
of the same month to the Clerks of the following Unions under Sir John 
Walsham's superintendence, viz. : — 

1. Alnwick, 4. Teesdale, 7. Penrith, 

2. Hexham, 5. Sunderland, 8. Ulverstone; 

3. Tynemouth, 6. Carlisle, 

the same being Unions representing those differences of management 
and results that might be supposed to characterise distinct interests and 
unconnected localities, and consequently to afford fair criteria whereby 
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to judge of the general working of the medical arrangements in the 
counties of Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, &c. 

The answers marked A. were returned i?rm(m»/y, and those marked 
B. subsequently^ to the commencement of the present medical contracts. 

1 Alnivick 

Alnwick, Isi March, 1839. 
A. — Sir, I am in receipt of your letter of the 5th instant, and in reply 
beg to state that I am not aware of any dissatisfaction on the five points 
mentioned therein ; nor have I observed any facts tending to sbow that 
a disposition to seek medical relief has been encouraged or discouraged 
by the medical arrangements in this Union. 

I am, &c. W. Dickson, Clerk. 

Alnwick, 29th October, 1839. 
B. — Sir, I have had the honour to receive your letter of the 28th 
instant, and have, in compliance therewith, referred to mine of the 27th 
February last. No circumstances have occurred to render that reply to 
the five points therein mentioned no longer applicable ; and I do not 
wish, in any respect, to alter its purport. 

1 am, &c. W. Dickson, Clerk. 



2. Hexham. 

Hexham, 1th March, 1839. 
A. — Sir, I beg to inform you, in reply to your letter of the 25th ult., 
relative to the medical officers, that I am not aware of any dissatis&c- 
tion having; arisen in this Union on any of the points submitted to me, 
excepting as to the remuneration of the medical officers ; and that dissa- 
tisfaction has arisen on the part of the medical officers themselves, and 
not on the part of the poor, the Gkiardians, or the public; nor have I 
observed any facts in this Union tending to show that a disposition to 
seek medical relief, or relief generally, has been encouraged or dis- 
couraged by the medical arrangements. 

I am, &c. John Stokob, Clerk, 

Hexham, 29th October, 1839. 

B. — Sir, the only circumstance which I am aware of since my letter 
to you of the 7th March last, to render my replies no longer applicable, 
or to cause me to alter their purport, is a little dissatisfaction prevailing 
on the part of one or two of our medical officers, that no remuneration 
can be had from parishes out of the Union for attendance upon thdr 
paupers within the Union, the Board having contracted with them to 
attend all paupers resident within the Union by salary, but to have in 
addition 125. per case for such as belong to other Unions, provided the 
amount can be obtained from such Unions : imfortunately these contracts 
were arranged with the medical gentlemen previously to the Board's 
receiving your circular on the subject. 

I am, &c. John Stokoe, Clerk. 

iVb/e.~The circular above referred to was to the effect that, from and after the 
25th of March last, and in consideration of their fixed tolariet or gratuitiety the 
medical officers of the Unions under Sir John Walsham's superintendence wonld 
have, as in other Unions, to attend on all sick paupers resident within a medieal 
officer's district, and whether settled in that district or elsewhere. — ^J. W- 
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3. Tynemoiith, 

North Shields, 1st March, 1839- 
A- — Sir, I am instructed by the Board of Guardians, in answer to 
your letter of the 25 th February, to state that no dissatisfaction has ever 
arisen, or does now exist, in the Tynemouth Union, on any one of the 
points set forth in the communication above referred to, namely: — 

1. As to the size of the districts. 

2. As to the remuneration of the medical officer. 

3. As to the qualification of the medical officer. 

4. As to the mode in which he is chosen, 

5. As to the attendance, ny -^ciency of the medical officer. 

^^ ^HV^Zl io your other question, as to whether I have observed any 
facts tending to show that a disposition to seek medical relief, or relief 
generally, has been encouraged or discouraged by the medical arrange- 
ments, Lb^ to subjoin a copy of a' resolution passed by the Board of 
Guardians on the 28th ult. relative to that inquiry : — 

** That this Board is of opinion that applications for medical relief 
have been encouraged by the present medical arrangements, and pro- 
bably applications for relief generally have been also encouraged by 
them, viz., by parties expecting, if put on the sick list, that the medical 
officer might order them additional relief in the shape of necessaries. 

" These applications, however, have not been found to exist to any 
serious extent ; and the Board has always strongly impressed on their 
medical officers the necessity of extreme caution in giving such orders.'* 

I am, &c. James Barker, Clerk. 

North Shields, 29th Oct,, 1839. 
B. — Sir, I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th 
instant, and have to state, in reply, that since my letter of the 1st March, 
ult., containing answers to certain queries on the subject of the medical 
relief of this Union, nothing has occurred to render such services inap- 
plicable. I am, &c. James Barker, Clerk, 



A Tee&dale 

Barnard Castle, 29th Feb., 1839. 
A.— Sir, I have the honour to inform you that, in reference to the 
medical arrangements, I read your letter to the Board. They know 
not, nor do I know, of any dissatisfaction existing on any of the points 
you name. No encouragement to seek medical relief, or other parochial 
relief, has been given by our medical arrangements ; nor do I perceive 
that it has discouraged applications of this nature,— all remains much 
as usual on this point. 

I am, &c. G. Brown, Clerk. 

Barnard Castle, 30th Oct., 1839. 
B. — Sir, Adverting to my letter of the 29th ult., I do not see any 
reason to change my opinion, as therein given, on our medical arrange- 
ments. We never had but one complaint against our surgeons, and, 
upon investigation, no blame could be attached to them. , 

I am, &c. G. B&own, Clerk. 
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5. Sunderland. 

Sunderland^ 2nd March^ 1839. 
A. — Sir, We beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2-^*2l 
Februaiy, ar.d in answer thereto to state, tW LO issatisfaction of "any 
kind has arisen in the UniCIi,— 

1. As to the size of the districts. 

2. As to the remuneration of the medical officers. 

3. As to the qualification of the medical]|officers. 

" As to the mode in which they have been chosen, 
s! As to the atteuuSSC? ^^ efficiency of the medical^officers. 
And we are further directed by the BoaittS6-StS|e_ that the medical 
officers of the Union are considered to be very attentive to tiieiF uUtlS!! 
We have, however, to add, that at the close of the meeting of the Board 
yesterday a letter was handed in from Mr. Torbock, medical officer of 
the Bishop Wearmouth district and of the Union Workhouse, submit- 
ting to the Board his claim for an increase of his salary. The business 
of the meeting being finished, Mr. Torbock's letter was not entered into, 
but it will be laid before the Board and taken into consideration neit 
week, and the result communicated to you. We have no reason to 
believe that any increase of salary will be applied for by either of the 
other medical officers. With reference to the last inquiry, we have to 
say that neither the Board, nor any of the officers connected therewith, 
have observed any facts tending to show that a disposition to seek 
medical relief, or relief generally, has been either encouraged or dis- 
couraged by the medical arrangements. 

We are, &c. Reed & Brunton, Clerks, 

Sunderlandy 2^hOct.^ 1839. 
B. — Sir, With reference to your letter of yesterday's date, relative to 
our letter of the 2nd March last, in which we answered certain queries 
put to us on the subject of the medical relief of this Union, we beg to 
state that nothing has since occurred to render our replies inapplicable, 
and that we have no wish in any respect to alter their purport. At the 
close of our letter above adverted to, we did intimate that Mr. Torbock, 
the medical officer for the Bishop Wearmouth district, had made an 
application for an increase of his salary. The Board, however, did not 
think it right to accede to the application, and it was not pressed. 

We are, &c. Reed & Brunton, Clerks. 



6. Carlisle. 

Carlisle, 29th Feb., 1839. 
A. — Sir, In reply to your letter of the 25th instant, I have to inform 
you that no dissatisfaction has arisen in the Carlisle Union, for which I 
am clerk, on any of the following points : — 

1 . As to the size of the districts. 

2. As to the remuneration of the medical officer. 

3. As to the qualification of the medical officer. 

4. As to the mode in which he is chosen. 

5. As to the efficiency or attendance of the medical officer. | 
I have further to state that I have not observed any facts tending to j 
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show that a disposition to seek medical relief, or relief generally, has 
been either encouraged or discouraged by the medical arrangements. 
I am, &c. James Mounsey, Clerk, 

Carlisle, SOih Oct, 1839. 
B. — Sir, No circumstance has occurred to render my replies to the 
queries sent you on the 29th February last no longer applicable, nor is 
there any reason for altering their purport. 

I may state that the Guardians have since advertised for medical 
oflBcers, but were unable to get any tenders except from the present 
medical gentlemen; and that Dr. Nicholson, who has the most extensive 
district, gives entire satisfaction to the poor and the Guardians. 

I am, &c. James Mounsey, Clerk. 



7. Penrith. 

Penrith, Sth March, 1839. 
A. — Sir, In reply to your communication of the 25th ultimo, respect- 
ing the queries to be answered, the following observations therein will, 
I trust, prove satisfactory : — 

1. As to the size of the districts. I am not aware of any complaint 
on this point since the period Alston was made a separate Union, and 
disunited from Penrith. 

2. As to the remuneration of the medical officers. These officers, 
with probably one exception, receive more than commensiurate to the 
duties they seemingly hitherto had to perform ; in fact, one officer in 
one of the divisions will have received 25/. for the expiring year, and 
has only had one trifling case. 

3. As to the qualification of the medical officer. There are six of 
these gentlemen engaged in the Union, yet, strictly speaking, two only 
have the requisite qualification according to the law. Yet in the 
remote parishes it would be nearly impossible to find medical men of 
superior talent to vocate for want of adequate practice. Yet the medical 
men who are appointed attend families who contribute to the poor-rates, 
and who are of course satisfied with their skill, so that the paupers 
cannot reasonably complain. 

4. As to the mode in which he is chosen. The medical men have 
been annually elected by tender, though in the advertisement they 
were directed also to offer per case, but hitherto it hajB' not been com- 
plied with. Last year I suggested to the Board that the contractor 
should include all casual cases, as in the preceding year : about 30/. 
was charged, independent of the contract for casual poor, receiving 
10^. 6d, for each case, which has been saved to the Union the present 
year. '^ 

5. As to the attendance or efficiency of the medical officers. With 
one exception I am not aware of any complaints or o^jany dissatisfac- 
tion " on the part of the poor, the medical officers, the fJUardians, or the 
public generally." 

In reply to your second query, I havcyio hesitation in stating that 
the medical attendance on the poor is much better and more satisfactory 
under the new Poor Law than the old ; and that the medical oficers are 
now more attentive, on account that, under the present system, they 

p S 
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obtain their contract quarterly with punctuality ; whereas, under the 
old systism, continual disputes occurred, and they were never certain of 

their pay. 

I am, &c. James Shaw, Clerk. 

Penrith^ Zlst Oct, 1839. 
B. — Sir, In reply to your communication of yesterday, relative to the 
queries on " Medical Relief," answered in March last, I have only to 
remark that, upon looking over these queries, I am not aware of any- 
thing having transpired to alter the opinions then given, save that with 
respect to the answer to the 5th query, there is no longer any necessity 
for noticing an exception to the attendance and efficiency of the medical 
officers. 

I am, &c. James Shaw, Clerk, 



8. Ulverstone. 

Ulverstone, 2Sth Feb., 1839. 

A. — Sir, In reply to the first inquiry contained in your letter of the 
25th instant, which I received yesterday, I beg to inform you that no dis- 
satisfaction has arisen in this Union with regard to any of the points 
you advert to ; on the contrary, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
medical arrangements in this Union have been such as to secure the 
best medical advice, and have given the greatest satisfaction to all parties 
concerned. 

With regard to your second inquiry I have only to observe, that the 
medical appointments, from the talents and unexceptionable character 
of the officers, have had a tendency to encourage the seeking of medical 
relief on the part of the poor, but all applications are strictly examined 
by the Guardians before medical assistance is afforded. 

I am, &c. John Postlethwaite, Jun., Clerk. 

Ulve7'stoney 30th Oct, 1839. 

B. — Sir, As requested in yours of the 28th instant, I have referred 
to my letter of the 28th February ultimo, answering certain queries put 
to me on the subject of the medical relief of this Union, and I am not 
aware that any circumstances have since occjurred to render my replies 
no longer applicable, nor do I wish in any respect to alter their purport. 

I am, &c. John Postlethwaite, Jun., Clerk. 



Enclosure 2. 
Carlisle Union. — Six Medical Districts, viz. 



1. Buigh • . dis. 4 Pari 

2. Stanwix • . ,> _ 3 

3. Dalston • . ,, 3v, 

4. St. Mary • . ,, 3 

5. St. Cuthbert . , , 3 

6. Wetheral • • ,, 3 



shes Population 1,890 4x2 Milei. 

,, 3,099 5x2 

,, 3,956 7 X 3J 

,, 11,135 3x3 

,, 9,615 3X3 

,, 5,332 4x3 
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East Ward Union. — Six Medical Districts, viz. 



1. Kirkby Stephen 

2. Brough • • 

3. Appleby • • 

4. Temple Sowerby 
5« Orton ' • . • 
6. Bayenstonedale 



dis. 



11 Townships. 
7 

4 Parishes. 
6 Townships. 
1 Parish. 
1 ,, 



Population 3^009 

,, 2,816 

,, 3,349 

2,744 

1,501 

,, 1,036 



14 X 10 Miles 
10 X 6 

5 

6 

5 

6 



13 X 

10 X 

9 X 

8 X 



Gateshead Union. — Five Medical Districts, viz. 

I.Gateshead. • dis. 1 Parish. Population 15,177 

2. Heworth • . ,, 1 ,, ,, 5,424 

3. Whickham . , ,, 1 ,, ,, 3,848 

4. Winlaton • • ,, 2 Townships. ,, 4,205 



5. Ryton 



2,363 



3i X 3 Miles. 

3i X 3 

5i X 3i 

4 X 2i 

3 X 2i 



Hexham Union. — Eight Medical Districts, viz. 

1. containing • • . 6 Townships. Population 6,056 6 X 6 Miles. 

2. ,, . . . 9 ,, ,, 2,454 7x6 

3. ,, . . . 6 ,, ,, 1,202 8x3 

4. ,, . • . 8 ,, ,, 3,640 8x6 

5. ,, . . . 4 ,, „ 2,404 7x4 

6. ,, ... 1 Parish. ,, 5,540 8x6 

7. ,, ... 20 Townships. ,, 3,123 3x3 

8. ,, ... 17 ,, ,, 2,919 8x4 



Newcastle-upon-Tyne Union. — Six Medical Districts, viz. 



1. containing • • • . 1 Parish. 

2. ,, •..•!,, 

3. , , • . • . 4 Townships. 

4. Part of All Saints* Parish 

5. Part of All Ss4nts' and 2 Townships 



6. St. Andrew's Parish & Jesmond Township 



Population 6,626 

9,007 

7,261 

,, 13,000 

,, 12,733 

15,129 



I X 1 Miles. 
* X i 
2i X 14 

4x4 

24 X 1 

24 X 14 



Stockton Union. — Six Medical Districts, viz. 



1. Stockton • 

2. Norton . . 

3. Hartlepool . 

4. Middlesbro' 

5. Yarm . . 

6. Greatham « 



dis. 7 Townships. 

« 1 9 a 



Population 8,834 
>, 2,510 
,, 3,949 
,, 3,156 
,, 3,315 
' ,, 1,924 



4x3 Miles. 

4x3 

4x3 

2x2 

4x4 

3x3 



Teesdalk Union. — Seven Medical Districts, viz. 



1. Barnard Castle 

2. Barmiugham • 

3. Staiudrop . • 

4. Gainford . . 

5. Cockfield • • 

6. Middleton . . 

7. Romaldkirk • 



dis. 



13 Townships. 

6 ,, 

8 „ 

4 ,, 
3 ,, 

5 „ 
5 ,, 



Population 7,682 
1,333 
2,751 
868 
1,230 
3,557 
2,375 



15 X 
5 X 



7 Miles. 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

6 



J.W. 
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Enclosure 3. 
Medical OflScers' Extra- Relief Cheque Book. 



II 
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11 
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-3 
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why 
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When dis^ 
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IX. — ABSTRACT of Returns from Mr. Day's District, comprising 
Unions in the Comities of Shropshire and North Wales. 



Circular to Unions in Mr. Day^s District. 
SfR, Woodside^ 2Uh Feb., 1839. 

The Poor Law Commissioners request information on the fol- 
lowing particulars relative to medical relief in your Union : — 

1st. Are the medical officers selected by tender, or otherwise ; — ^if the 
former, have the Guardians considered themselves bound to accept the 
lowest offer? ^ 

2ndly. Is the remimeration by a fixed salary, or how otherwise ? 
3rdly. Has any dissatisfaction arisen on any of the following points ? 
1st. As to the size of the districts. 
2ndly. As to the remuneration of the Inedical officer. 
3rdly. As the qualification Oeg^O of the medical officer. 
4thly. As to the mode in which he is chosen. 
5thly. As to the attendance or efficiency of the medical officers. 
And you will distinguish whether that dissatisfaction has arisen, — 
on the part of the poor, 
on the part of the medical officer, 
on the part of the Guardian, 
or on the part of the public generally* 
4thly. If any dissatisfaction or inconvenience have arisen from the 
size of the medical districts, you will state whether the Guardians could 
have subdivided the districts in any way so as to have secured within 
each the services of a resident 

legally qualified medical officer, 

or of a medical officer (though not legally qualified) in established 
and reputable practice ? 
5thly. Has the tendency on the part of the poor to seek medical (or 
other) relief been encouraged or discouraged by the medical arrange- 
ment? „ 

6thly. What is the practice in your Union respecting the medical 
relief of the families of men who are usually in employment at the ordi- 
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nary wages of the district, and what are those wages for agricultural 
labourers ? 

7thly. What is the practice in your Union respecting the medical 
relief of persons not being able-bodied men, and who are not otherwise 
in the receipt of out-door relief? 

8thly. Is it the practice in your Union for aged and infirm persons, 
or others who are habitually in the receipt of out-door relief, to apply 
ifor an order for medical relief before the medical oflScer of the district 
attends them, or does the medical officer admit them as patients without 
such order ? 

9thly. Can you suggest any improvement in the medical arrangements 
of your Union? 

1st. As to the size of the districts. 

2ndly. As to the establishment of a pauper list. 

3rdly. As to the mode of payment of medical officers. 

4thly. As to any of the forms of medical registers. 

5thly. As to the form of medical orders given by the Guardians or 

any of their officers. 
6thly. As to the form of medical certificates, or of orders by the 
medical officers for extra diet, and other necessaries. 
lOthly. In most of the Unions under my superintendence the duties of 
the medical officers have been defined as under ; — state whether this 
agrees with the practice in your Union, and if not, state the variance. 

" The duties of the mescal officers shall extend to affi)rding medical 
and surgical assistance, medicines, leeches, and vaccination, and all ap- 
pliances (except trusses) to all such poor persons as the Guardians, or 
their officers, or other duly authorised person, may order to receive 
the sieime. 

" Provided always, that in addition to the amount agreed to be paid, 
as recited in the contract, a fee of shall be allowed where any such 

officer shall be called in to assist in any case of midwifery. 

*' And provided alsoj that in the event of any such officer being called 
in to attend any pauper undfer suspended orders of removal, and the 
parish to which such paupers shall be finally adjudged to belong shall 
not be under any contract or agreement to affi)rd medical relief to 
paupers of the hereby contracting Union when under suspended orders 
in their parish without extra costs, then it shall be lawful for the said 
medical offiter to charge at the same rate and after the same manner as 
would be charged if a pauper of the said contracting Union were placed 
under suspended orders therein, whether the said charge shall be by a 
fixed sum per case, or otherwise. 

" Provided always, that, in the event of any appeal against any such 
charge, the said medical officer shall only be entitled to receive so much 
as may be adjudged to be paid by the appellant parish." 

If the above contract have been adopted in your Union, what has been 
the effect of it, and can you suggest any improvement ? 
I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

William Day, 

Assist. Poor Laiv Commissioner. 

To the Clerk to the Union. 
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ABSTRACT op Returns to Circulab^ 



UNION. 


Answer 
to Query 1. 


Answer 
to Query 2. 


Answer to Query 3. 


Answer 
to Query 4. 


Answer 
to Query S. 


ANGLESEY . 


By tender ; 
but the Guar- 
dians are not 
bound to accept 
the lowest ten- 
der. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


Dissatisfaction at one time arose as to the 
size of the districts ; since when, a new sub- 
division has been made, securing a resident 
medical oflBcer in each. 

There was dissatisfaction, too, on the part 
of the medical officers as to the mode of re- 
muneration. 

And sometimes the non-altendance of the 
officers was complained of by the poor. 


The tendency on 
the part of tbe 
poor to seek me- 
dical relief U in- 
creasing under 
the new arrange- 
ments of thTdii- 
trieto. 


ST. ASAPH . 


Not by tender 
—at discretion 
of Guardians. 


Salary is 
fixed by 
the Guar- 
dians in 
the first in- 
sfanccand 
the candi- 
dates are 
subse- 
quently se- 
lected. 


The medical officers com- 
plain of the insufficiency 
of their remuneration, but 
are content, notwithstand- 
ing, to retain their offices. 
No dissatisfaction has 
been expressed, either as 
to their attendance or effi- 
ciency, except against the 
officers of one district, who 
have, in consequence,been 
removed. 


No dissatis&c- 
tion expressed. 


The medical offi- 
cers think that 
medical relief is 
too liberally al- 
lowed; and it is 
generally believ- 
ed that the Ub- 
ion arrangemoita 
have induced 
more frequent ap- 
plications from 
the poor. 


BALA . . . 


There being 
only one duly 
qualified meili- 
cal man living 
in the Union 
when the Guar- 
dians contract- 
ed, they did not 
attempt a se- 
lection by ten- 
der. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


No dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed on any of these 
points by either the medi- 
cal officer, the Guardians, 
or the public. 


Nodissatis&c- 
tion; nor has 
any inconven- 
ience arisen re- 
specting any of 
these points. 


Has eneonraged 
the poor to seek 
medical relief: 


BANGOR AND 1 
BEAUMARIS i 


By tender ; 
but the Guar- 
dians not bound 
to accept the 
lowest offer. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


No dissatisfaction. 


No dissatisfac- 
tion or incon- 
venience. 


the poor to seek 
medical relief 


BRIDGNORTH. 


Not by tender 
—at the discre- 
tion of the 
Guardians. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


The only dissatisfaction 
expressed is on the part of 
some of the medical offi- 
cers, who think their pay 
inadequate. 


Nodissatislkc- 
tion, 


Has encouraged 
the poor to seek 
medf^ relief: 


CARNARVON. 


By election. 


Salary is 
fixed. . 


Dissatisfaction is felt very 
generally in the Carnarvon 
district of this Union; 
some of the parishes, being 
beyond the Menai, can- 
not always be reached in 
stormy weather. 

The medical officers are 
dissatisfied with the rate of 
remuneration, and the 
poor complain of a want of 
proper medical attendance. 


The Guar- 
dians wish to 
remedy the dis- 
satisfaction re- 
ferred to in the 

relative to the 
Carnarvon dis- 
trict, by divid- 
ing it ioto sepa- 
rate districto. ■ 


the poor to seek 
medical zeliei: 


CHURCH 1 
STRETTON. j 


By tender. 
The Guardians 
do not bind 
themselves to 
accept the low- 
est offer. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


One of the medical offi- 
cers is dissatisfied with the 
amount of remuneration. 
No other dissatisfaction. 


No inconveni- 
ence sustained. 


Has encooragMl 
the poor to seek 
medical relief. 
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Answer to Query 6. 



Answer 
to Query 7. 



Answer to 
Query 8. 



Answer to Query 9. 



Answer to Query 10. 



The families of 
men in employment 
are ■ometimes fur- 
nished with medical 
vriief where the 
Oaerdians deem it 
expedient. 

Ordinary wages of 
agricultural labour- 
ers 7'* to S'« P^'' 
week. 



Allowed medi- 
cal relief occa- 
sionally. 



No person is at- 
tended by the me- 
dical officers with- 
out an order from 
the relieving c^- 



It might be expedient to 
alter the site of one dis- 
trict; and it seems desir- 
able that the power of or- 
dering medical relief in 
urgent cases (where the 
relieving officer's resi- 
dence is at a distance) 
shoiUd be extended to the 
next resident Guardian. 



The same form of con- 
tract has been adopted in 
this Union lately. What 
the effiect may be cannot 
yet be told. 



Medical relief is 
given to the families 
of able-bodied la- 
bourers and farm- 
.servants not in the 
leeeipt of out-door 
relief, to a consider- 
able extent. 



See reply to 
the previous 
question. 



In Denbigh dis- 
trict th£ medical 
officer attends to 
all poor persons 
that apply to him. 

In St. Asaph dis- 
trict an order is 
first necessary, 
unless the case be 
one of emergency. 



None ; except that it 
might be of advantage to 
insert a column in the re- 
gister book of sickness and 
mortality for the names of 
the parishes to which the 
pauper patients belong. 



No specific contracts have 
been entered into : the un- 
derstood duties of the offi« 
cers are, however, of much 
the same kind as those re- 
ferred to in the form of con- 
tract specified; excepting 
that there is no fee allowed 
in midwifery cases. Both the Guardians and the pub- 
lic are highly satisfied with the medical arrange- 
ments, and the wa^ in which the officers perform 
their respective duties. 



Applicationa firom 
these classes for 
medical aid are ge- 
nerally complied 
with. 

Waffea4s.6d.with 
board, 9<. without, 
in winter; and 5«. 
with board, 10«. 
without, in summer. 



Allowed medi- 
cal relief the 
same as if on 
the pauper list. 



Tlie general prac- 
tice is to apply to 
relieving officer 
for an order ; yet 
instances occur of 
persons being ad- 
mitted as patients 
without such an 
order. 



No improvements to sug- 
gest. 



The contract referred to is 
the one adopted here, with 
one modification ; viz. that 
the medical officer is not 
bound to apply leeches. 
' The Guardians have no- 
thing to suggest as an im- 
provement on this contract 



There are few, if 
any, such appli- 
cants for medical 
relief. 

Wages 9<. per 
week. 



Allowed medi- 
cal relief. 



To apply for an 
order in the first 
instance. 



Can suggest no improve- 
ments. 



The contract referred to 
is the one adopted: lOf.Sd. 
is the sum fixed for mid- 
wifery cases, and it proves 
highly satisfactory in its 
practical operation. 



Medical relief is 
afforded in cases 
whrae the wages 
of the applicants 
do not exceed the 
average of the dis- 
trict. 9«. to 10«. a 
week. 



Allowed medi- 
cal relief. 



The first attend- 
ance of the medi- 
cal officer is ob- 
tained by a for- 
mal order ; but in 
subsequent ill- 
ness the pauper's 
own application 
is generally con- 
sidered sufficient. 



Can suggest no improve- 
ments. 



The contract is for medi- 
cal relief,' with all appli- 
ances except trusses, to 
poor persons resident within the Union, 
whether haviug settlements or not. S0«. 
is allowed in any difficult midwifery caue, 
where surgical assistance is wanted. — 
Have no improvement to suggest. 



If by the want of 
medical relief the 
applicants are like- 
ly to become alto- 
gether chargeable, 
such medical relief 
is afforded. 

Wages average 
about 9«. a week. 



Allowed medi- 
cal relief. 



To apply for an 
order to the re- 
lieving officer in 
the first instance. 



No suggestion to make 
beyond that referred to un- 
der No 4, for a re-construc- 
tion of the Carnarvon dis- 
trict. 



The contract referred to 
is the one adopted. 

It might be desirable to 
compel medical officers to 
make out certificates of 
such cases as the Guar- 
dians deemed to require 
aid ; as certificates of lu- 
nacy. &c. 



Where the 



e appli- 
a large 



family, medical aid 
has been granted. 
Wages, 9«. to 10«. 
weekly. 



Have medical 
aid, and, where 
necessary, wine 
and meat. 



In no ease re- 
ceived as patients 
without an order 
from the proper 
officer. 



Can suggest no improve- 
ment. 



The form of contract re- 
ferred to has been in part 
adopted. Midwifery cases 
are 10s. 6d. each. Instead of the last two provisoes 
in the contract, the Guardians recommend that no 
medical officer charge extra for paupers under sus- 
pended orders ; but that the contract to attend them 
in common with the Union poor. 
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Reports of Arrangements for MecUeal Relief [A$p. & 

AbAtract of RBtuRNs from Mr. Dai*^ 



UNION. 


Answer 
to Qaery 1. 


Answer 
to Query 2. 


Answer to Query 3. 


Answer 
to Query 4. 


Answer 
to Qaery 5. 


CLUN , . . 


By tender. 
The Guardians 
do not bind 
themselves to 
accept the low- 
est offer. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


The only dUsatisfaction 
expressed has been on the 
part of a rejected candi- 
date, for the appointment 
of medical officer, who 
complains that the person 
appointed is not* duly 
qualified to practice. 


The districts 
are divided in 
the best man- 
ner possible, to 
secure the most 
efficient medi- 
cal attendance. 


Has rather en- 
couraged the poor 
to seek mediMl 
relief. 


DOLGELLEY . 


^ By tender; 
but as the 
Union was di- 
vided for the 
purpose of me- 
dical relief into 
four districts, 
and as only 
four tenders 
were made, the 

obliged to ac- 
cept them, how- 
ever exorbitant. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


The Guardians are dissa- 
tisfied with the mode of 
election, and of remunera- 
tion. They, the public, 
and paupers generally, are 
also much dissatisfied with 
the attendance and effi* 
ciency of the medical offi- 
cers* 


The Guardians 
dould not so di- 
vide the district 
as to secure in 
each one a resi- 
dent legally 
qualified medi- 
cal officer; but 
no material in- 
convenience has 
been felt in the 
one where the 
surgeon is not 
resident. 


Has eneouraged 
the poor to seek 
medical reliet 


DRAYTON . . 


By tender, for 
the year ended 
May, 1839,— 
the Guardians 
accepted the 
lowest tender 
in each case, 
although the 
terms of their 
advertisement 
did not bind 
them to do so. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


Some dissatisfection has 
been expressed at the mode 
of appointing medical offi- 
Ller— It being thought that 
nt services might be secur- 
ting a more liberal course. 
w cases of sudden illness, 
B from the extremity of the 
he surgeon's residence has 
inconvenieut, though not so 
BO as to induce the Guar- 
ggest a further subdivision 
mt districts. 


There is a resi- 
dent medical 
officer in three 
out of the four 
districts:— the 
medical officer 
of an adjoining 
Union holds the 
fourth district; 
whose residence 
is sufficiently 
near to obviate 
any inconveni- 
ence. 


Has rather dis- 
couraged the poor 
from seeking me- 
dical relief,— tlM 
investigation into 
the sitaatioQ of 
each appUcant 
being much mure 
strict than for- 
merly. 


cers by ten 
more efficie 
ed by adop 
In some fe 
the distanc 
district to t 
been found 
materially 
dians to su 
ofthepres* 


BLLESMBRE . 


Not by tender; 
but elected an- 
nually by the 
Board of Guar- 
dians. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


No dissatisfaction. 


No dissatisfac- 
tion. 


There does not 
appear any ten- 
dency either to 
encourage or dis- 
courage appli- 
cants from seek- 
ing medical relief. 


FESTINIOG . 


By tender ; 
but the Guar- 
dians do not 
bind them- 
selves to accept 
the lowest offer. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


Soon after the formation 
of the Union, the Guar- 
dians of one parish object- 
ed to the arrangements 
with one of the medical 
officers. A fresh arrrange- 
raent has since been satis- 
factorily made. 


No dissatisfac- 
tion or inconve- 
nience. 


Has encouraged 
the poor to seek 
medical relief. 


HOLYWELL . 


Not by tender. 


Salary is 
fixed ex- 
cept with 
respect to 
vaccina- 
tion, for 
wluch If. 
per case is 
allowed. 


The medical officers have 
complained of the rate of 
remuneration for their ser- 
vices : and occasionally the 
Guardians have been dis- 
satisfied with slight neg- 
lects of the medical officers, 
which are corrected by 
special resolationB of the 
Board. 


No dissatisfac- 
tion or incon' 
venience. 


Has not eneoui^ 

seek medical re- 
Uef. 
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Answer to Query 6. 



Answer to 
Query 7. 



Answer to 
Queiy 8. 



Answer to Query 9. 



Answer to Query 10. 



The medical ofB- 
oeH attend all pau- 
pem that &re on the 
parochial list, whe- 
ther the head of the 
family Is in work or 
not. 

Wages 8«. a week 
—more In harvest 
with food. 



The medical 
ofiScers invari- 
ably attend any 
Sauper in the 
istrict on the 
request of the 
Guardians or 
relieving officer} 
but they do not 
hound to attend 
receipt of relief. 



The aged and 
inftrm are always 
admitted as pa- 
tients, without 
waiting for an 
order firom the 
relieving officer. 



Can suggest no improve- The form of contract re- 
ment. . ferred to has been adopted 

two years, and is found to 
answer excellently. 



consider themselves 
people not in the 



Medical relief is 
allowed to men 
[able-bodied or not, 
whether in the re- 
ceipt of out-door re- 
lief or not] and their 
fkmiliest provided 
they have, at least, 
four children to 
support ; but not 
otherwise.'' 



See answer to 
preceding ques- 
tion. 



Medical relief to 
men in tiie receipt 
of the average 
Wages of that part 
of the country is 
fe^sed, unless in 
any Very especial 
caie, as that ot last- 
ing diseasis' iti a 
large family, &c. 

Wages range from 

95., 10«. to \U.y 

weekly. 



The Guardians 
'treat applicar 
tions for medi- 
cal . relief from 
this class of per- 
sons the same 
as they would 
applications for 
any other kind 
of relief. 



The nsual course 
is to procure the 
usual order from 
the proper officer ; 
but in cases of 
great emergency, 
the medical men 
do not wait for 
the order. 



As stated in the 4th an- 
swer, the Guardians can- 
not divide the Union into 
such districts as would ap- 
pear most beneficial to 
the poor, for want of resi- 
dent medical men. 



The form of contract re- 
ferred to has been adopt- 
ed. 



Medical reUef U 
most generally 
afforded ; but not 
until an order 
has been obtain- 
ed ftrom the pro- 
per officer. 



Can suggest no improve- 
ment. 



The form^ of Contract re 
ferred to has been adopt 
ed, and appears to answei 
every purpose. 

Midwifery cases lOs. 6i. 



Medical relief is 
ftequently granted 
where the applicant 
is burdened with a 
large family, i 

Wages 8«. to lOt. 
weekly. 



Allowed me- 
dical relief in 
cases where the 
applicants ap- 
pear to be un- 
able to provide 
it for them- 
selves. 



When the medi- 
dical officer is 
aware of the ap- 
plicant being in 
the receipt of outr 
door relief, he at- 
tends him with- 
out an order. 



Can suggest no improve- 
ment. 



The contract is much th( 
same as the one referrei 
to, save that no allow 
ance is made for midwifery caSes, and that th< 
medical officers are required "to attend till sici 
paupers, resident within his district, who may be 
long to any other Unions or parishes, in which thi 
Guardians have agreed for their medical o£Bicers t< 
attend paupers belonging to this Union, residen 
in such other Unions,'* &o. 



Medical relief is 
freely afforded to 
the families of men 
in employment, and 
receiving 9r. tu 10«. 
a week, wages. 



Medical relief 
is always or- 
dered. 



An order is al- 
ways applied for, 
before their ad- 
mission in the 
medical officers* 
book. 



Can suggest no improve- 
ment. 



The form of [contract re 
ferred to agrees with th( 
one adopted: not awar 
that any improvement cai 
be suggested. 



The Guardians 
sometimes di- 
rect the medi- 
cal ofBcers to 
render assist- 
ance. 



Medical relief is 
not indiscriminately 
administered to all 
the families of men 
in employment at 
the average rate of 
wages. But, in 
cases of extreme poverty, or 
urgent necessity, those families 
are considered entitled to the as- 
sistance of the Union medical 
ofBcers. Average weekly wages, 
10s. 



The medical 
officers do not at- 
tend to these ha- 
bitual paupers, 
until they are di> 
rected to do so by 
the relieving offi- 
cers. 



Can suggest no improve- 
ment. 



The form of contract re 
ferred to differs from th< 
contracts in this Union, ii 
so far as the medical offi 
cers are not bound to vao 
cinate.— are required t 
attend all midwifery case 
without extra charge,- 
and are to attend to al 
paupers under suspende* 
orders. 
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Reports of Arrangements for Medical Relief 



[App. B. 



Abstract of Returns from Mr. Da-x's 



UNION. 


Answer to 
Query 1. 


Answer to 
Query 2. 


Answer to Qoeiy 3. 


Answer to 
Query 4. 


Answer to 
Query 6. 


LLANRWST . 


By tender } 
but the Guar- 
dians do not 
bind them- 
selves to accept 
the lowest offer. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


Versf great dissatisfaction 
has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed as to the attend- 
ance or efficiency of the 
medical officers. 


See reply to 
the previous 
question. 


They seek medi- 
cal relief fton 
other practi- 
tioners than the 
medical cheers 
of the Union. 


MACHYNL- X 
LETH . S 


Bytender^but 
the Guardians 
do not bind 
themselves to 
accept the low- 
est offer. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


No dissatisfactien. 


No dissatis- 
faction. 


Has encouraged 
the poor to seek 
medical relief. 


MADELEY. . 


By tender. 
The guardians 
have always se- 
lected the low- 
est offer. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


Dissatisfaction has been 
expressed with the system 
of electing medical officers 
by tender, and with the ex- 


No Dissatis- 
fiiction. 


Has probably 
discouraged the 
poor from apply 
mg for mediaa 
relief. It is. how- 
ever, a difficoU 
question to an- 
swer very accu- 
rately. 


NEWPORT. •. 
(Salop) 


The Guardi. 
ans, in all in- 
stances but one, 
have fixed the 
salary. On one 
occasion they 
elected a medi- 
cal officer, by 
tender, but did 
not bind them- 
selves to accept 
the lowest offer. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


No dissatisfaction except 
on the part of the medical 
officer of the district in 
which the workhouse is 
situate, who complains 

Ulegitimate children have 
too great facilities afforded 
them of admission to be 
delivered, &c, in the 
workhouse. 


No disMttis- 
faction. The 
dUtriets could 
not be more 

vided. 


Has encouraged 
the poor to seek 
relief. 


NEWTOWN AND 
LLANIDLOES 


At the com- 
mencement of 
the Union, the 
medical officers 
were selected 
from the lowest 
tenders ; but, 
since that time, 
some change 
has taken place 
among the me- 
dical officers, 
and an advance 
in their remu- 
neration. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


Dissatisfaction has been 
privateIy,butnot officially, 
expressed, relative to the 
smallness of the remune- 
ration afforded ; but the 
medical officers continue 
their engagements, even 
at a sacrifice, rather than 
risk the introduction of 
other medical men. 


Until the work- 
house is com- 
pleted, no bet- 
ter arrangement 
of the districts 
could be made; 
bnt the Guardi- 
ans contem- 
plate a change 
ultimately. 


the poor to seek 
medical reUet 
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AMWertoQuerye. 


Answer to 
Query 7. 


Answer to 
Query 8. 


Answer to Query 9. 


Answer to Query 10. 




If the particular 
ctrcumstanoes of 
the case seem to re- 
qaire it, medical re- 
lief is ordered. 


They are at- 
tended by the 
medical oflB- 
cers, by order 
of the Board. 


Attendance' is 
given to every 
pauper whose 
name is on the 
out-relief list, 
without any or- 
der being required. 


The Weekly ' Return 
Book, schedule E, from 
28, is deficient in not 
having a column wherein 
to insert the name of the 
parish to which the pa- 
tient belongs. 


The duties of the medic 
officers of this Union hai 
been defined as under :- 
•• The duties of the med 
cal officer shall extend t 
affording medical and su 
gical attendance in casi 
of sickness, accident, at 
midwifery, together wil 
all necessary medicin 
leeches, and applianci 
(except trusses), whic 
may be required for a 
paupers within his di 
trict, whether belongit 
to the place in which 1 
resides or not." 




Me<Ucal reUef is 
given to all, whe- 
ther paupers or not. 

Ordinary wages, 
1«. M. per diem. 


Medical relief 
is given. 


The usual course 
is to make appli- 
cation to the re- 
lieving officer for 
an order. 


Can suggest no improve- 
ment. 


The form of contract r 
ferred to is the one adop 
ed in this Union. 




Medical relief is 
afforded where the 
earnings are deem- 
ed too small to en- 
able the labourer to 
make suitable pro. 
vision fbir his family 
in ease of illness. 

Wages average 8». 
tolls, weekly. 


The circum- 
stances of the 
applicant are 
very strictly in- 
vestigated; and, 
if found to be 
inadequate to 
meet the emer- 
gency, medical 
aid is afforded. 


In new cases au 
order must first 
be obtained ; but 
where a pauper 
has already been 
upon the medical 
list, the medical 
officer re-admits 
him as a patient 
wihout an order. 


PoTnting'out a difficulty 
in preparing a pauper 
list for the medical offi- 
cers' guide, in conse- 
quence of medical relief 
' being extended to others 
besides recognised pau- 
pers. 

Suggesting that the pay- 
ment of a certain sum per 
head for each pauper at- 
tended might prove more 
satisfactory than the pre- 
sent system. 


The form of contract r 
ferred to nearly corr 
spends with the practi< 
of this Union. "Ml 
wifery cases, and cast 
under suspended orders 
removal, to be taken, whc 
required, by an order i 
writing from the relievit 
officer, or other compete] 
authority, at 10*. 6d. eacli 


F 


The parties autho- 
rised to give medi- 
cal orders supply 
them to almost 
every applicant. 

Wages St. to 10«. 
weeUy. 


Medical relief 
is ^ven as long 
as It is required. 


In all cases where 
the applicants 
are known to be 
in the receipt of 
out-relief, the me- 
dical officers at- 
tend them with- 
out an order. 


It would be of service 
that a list of the names of 
all persons receiving me- 
dical relief should be i>ost- 
ed up in some conspicuous 
place at the end of every 
quarter, by way of deter- 
ring improper parties from 
obtaining such relief. 

A salary the best mode of 
remunerating medical men. 

The medical man, being 
the best judge of the diet 
and other necessary in- 
dulgences to invalids, is 
the person in whose hands 
such matters should be 
left, without the necessity 
ofauy form of medicad 
certificate or order. 


The form of contract r 
ferred to has been adop 
ed with success, exce] 
that no fees for mldwifei 
are allowed. 

The only alteration th) 
this form of contract seen 
to require is, that, besid( 
the exception in thecal 
of triisses. should be add* 
*' any instrument or app. 
ratus required to be pe 
mauently worn by the p 
tient.'* And that fees f* 
midwifery cases in tl 
workhouse should be a 
lowedasweUasotttoftl 
house. 


If receiving out- 
relief; and in need 
of medical relief, 
an order is never 
refused. 

Weekly wages, 8f . 
to 95. without food ; 
St. 64. to 6m, with 
food. 


If considered 
too poor to pro- 
vide it them, 
selves, an order 
for medical re- 
lief is granted. 


The medical Offi- 
cers do not refuse 
to attend the poor 
without an order} 
but if one be not 
brought in the 
first instance,they 
require it to be 
obtained after- 
wards, j 


Can suggest no improve- 
ment. 


A contract similar to tl 
one referred to has be€ 
obtained, and no obje 
tion has been raised. ^ 
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Reports of Arrangements for Medical Relief. [Apfi. R 



AasTBAeT of Retubns from Mi. DiLi^s 



UNION. 


Answer to 
Query 1. 


Answer to 
Query 2. 


Answer to Query 3. 


Answer to 
Query 4. 


Answer to 
Query 5. 


PWLLHELI . 


By tender : but 
the Guardians 
do not bind 
themselves to 
accept the low- 
est offer. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


The Guardians at one 
time complained that the 
remuneration was too 
great, but nothing has 
been said of late upon 
the subject. One of the 
medical officers is not a 
member of the College of 
Surgeons, or a licentiate of 
Apothecaries' Hall ; and 
complaints have been 
made by a portion of the 
public, and by the poor, 
for the want of skill and 
attention on his part. 


Some of the 
Guardians have 
been constantly 
wisbingtomake 
the districts 
less; but they 
cannot be so 
formed as to 
secure, in such 
case, a resident 
medical officer 
of the proper 
description in 
each district. 


Has rathor en- 
couraged the poor 
to seek medleal 
relief. 


RUTHIN . . 


Not by tender. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


No dissatisfaction has 
been expressed* beyond a 
desire on the part of the 
medical officers themselves 
for a more liberal remune- 
ration. 


No dissatis- 
faction or in- 
oonvenience. 


Has not encou- 
raged tbe poor to 
seekreUef. 


WELLINGTON 

(Salop) 


Originally by 
tender : the 
same officers 
have been con- 
tinued by mu- 
tual agree/nent. 
The Guardians 
did not bind 
themselves to 
accept the low- 
est offer. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


No dissatisfaction. 


No dissatisfac- 
tion. 


No change in 
this respeet per- 
ceptible. 


WEM, . . . 


Appointed by 
public adver- 
tisement, which 
specified the 
amount of sala- 
ries to be given. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


No dissatisfaction. 


No dissatisfac- 
tion. 


Has enoouittged 
the poor to seek 
relief. 


WIRRALL . . 


Not by tender. 


At per case. 


The arrangements which 
were effected by a Com- 
mittee of Guardians ap- 
pointed for that purpose 
at the expiry of the first 
year after the formation of 
the Union, have had the 
good effect of satisfying 
all classes ; and Arom tbe 
locality of the districts, as 
then fixed, the attendance 
on the poor appears to be 
well arranged. 


See answer to 
the preceding 
question. 


Has encouraged 
the poor to seek 
relief. 


WREXHAM . 


Not by tender. 


Salary is 
fixed. 


Some dissatisfaction has 
been expressed with the 
extent of the medical dis- 
tricts, and the amount of 
remuneration. An altera- 
tion has been privately 
made in certain of the dis- 
tricts, and the Guardians 
have agreed to increase 
the salaries of the medi- 
cal officers of three dis- 
tricU. 


See answer to 
the preoedipg 
question. 


Has encouraged 
the poor to seek 
medroalr«lief. 
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Answer to Qaerv « 



Answer to 
Query "?. 



Answer to 
Query 8. 



ADSWVr U> n^msj « 



Answer to Query 10. 



Medical relief is 
generally afforded 
to all families of 
lalM>urer8. 

The wages vary 
from Is. to Is. 6a. 
per diem. 



Medical relief 
is given. 



The usual course 
is to make an ap- 
plication in the 
first instance to 
the proper officer, 
unless the sur- 
geon is aware 
that the applicant 
is in the receipt 
of out-relief al- 



As the present medical 
arrangements of this 
Union appear more satis- 
factory than otherwise, no 
alteration can be suggested 
that is likely to effect any 
practical improvement. 



The definition of the du- 
ties oi a medical officer, 
iu the form of contract re- 
ferred to, agrees with the 
practice in this Union. 



Medical ralief 12 
granted where the 
labourer's family 
is so large as to ren- 
der it difficult for 
him to maintain 
them. 

Wages Is. Qd. per 
diem. 



Medical relief 
is grunted to 
this clas!<, even 
if not paupers 
at the time. 



The medical offi- 
cers only admit 
paupers as pa- 
tients on receipt 
of a note from 
the relieving offl- 



Can suggest no improve- 
ment. 



The duties of the medical 
officers agree with those 
set forth in the form of 
contract, except that no 
fees are allowed in cases of 
midwifery. 

The arrangements re- 
specting suspended orders 
of removal are similar, but 
do not form any .part of 
the contract. 



Medical relief is 
granted where occa- 
sion requires. 

Wages are about 
10». weekly. 



Medical relief 
is granted 

where occasion 
requires. 



The usual course 
is to apply for an 
order in the first 
instance to the 
proper officer. 



Can suggest no improve- 
ment. 



The form of contract re- 
ferred to agrees with the 
practice of this Union, and 
no difficulty has thus far 
presented itself. 



Medical relief is 
almost invariably 
given to the fami- 
lies of able-bodied 
men in full employ- 
ment. 

Wages about lOs. 
weekly. 



Medical relief 
is afforded. 



The usual course 
is to apply to the 
proper officer for 
an order ; but the 
medical officers 
frequently admit 
the aged and in- 
firm as patients 
without any order. 



Can suggest no improve* 
ment. 



The form of contract re- 
ferred to has been adopted 
in the present contracts, 
and appears to have a 
good effect. 

Midwifery cases I0s.6d. 
each. 



Medical relief is 
generally afforded. 



Medical relief 
is generally af- 
forded. 



The medical offi- 
cers assist poor 
persons either on 
the application of 
their friends, or 
on an order ftona 
the proper officer. 



Can suggest no improve- 
ment. 



The duties of the medi- 
cal officers are substan- 
tially the same as those 
defined in the contract re- 
ferred to, with the excep> 
tion of the cases of pau- 
pers under suspended or- 
ders of removal, for which 
the officer has not yet been 
allowed to make an addi- 
tional or separate charge. 



Medical relief is 
always afforded 
where it appears 
to be necessary. 

Wages 9s. to lOs. 
weekly. 



Medical relief 
is always af- 
forded where it 
appears to be 
necessary. 



No medical re- 
lief is granted, 
except upon the 
order of the re- 
lieving officers. 



The alteration of certain 
districts, as mentioned in 
column 3 to have been 
privately made amongst 
the medical officers, ought 
to be an authorised one. 
Great difficulty would exist in making the pauper 
list compatible with the mode of administering me- 
dical relief in use in this Union, which mode, as far 
as regards the poor, is very satisfactory. 

In the register of deaths in the wo'rkhouse, a 
column should be given wherein the medical officer 
should insert the cause of death. 



The medical officers at- 
tend all poor persons who 
receive orders from the re- 
lieving officers, without 
reference to their settle- 
meat being within the 
Union ; and no extra 
charge is allowed in cases 
of suspended orders. In 
other respects, the con- 
tract is the same as the 
one referred to, and it has 
worked well. 
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X.— REPORT of Sir fJnwTTMT^ Wb-a^t^^ Bait.— Hereford; Monmouth, 

Gloucester, &c. 

Gentlemen, Malvern^ \Oth March, 1839; 

Your letter of the 21st of February divides itself into two parts* 
The first requires a statement of the facts connected with the existing 
system of medical relief ; and the second asks for any suggestions which 
may be made for its amendment. 

I have addressed certain queries to those Unions which came under 
my superintendence so lately as to preclude an accurate knowledge of 
medical matters ; and from the answers to these, and from nay own 
knowledge, I have abstracted the particulars which are digested into the 
annexed tabular form. Those answers, which are derived from my oVvH 
general acquaintance with the Unions, and not from communication with 
the clerk for this specific purpose, are marked with an asterisk. 

I will proceed to give the result of the details there exhibited : — 

1st and 2nd. Tender has been generally adopted, in the first instance, 
throughout my district ; without it, it was absolutely impossible to say 
what sum could be offered. In many cases the Guardians have adhered 
to it as the readiest method of renewing the appointments ; in others 
they have fixed a sum and offered it to the medical men ; in others 
again, viz. — Bromyard, Ledbury, and Ross, — they have substituted a 
payment by the case, which the Guardians fixed and proposed to the 
medical officers. At Crickhowell the payment was by the case from 
the first. If I remember rightly, it was taken by tender at bs. the case. 
The following year the Guardians thought this too low, and voluntarily 
raised it to 7^. 6c?. 

A pauper list has not been adopted anywhere. Where the salary is 
fixed it is apportioned as an establishment charge ; where it is by the 
case, it is (with the exception of the workhouse) divided according to 
the number of cases belonging to each parish. 

3rd. Dissatisfaction. 

A. — ^As to the size of the districts. 

At the first formation of the Ross Union, a disappointed candidate 
for the situation of medical officer wrote to Lord John Russell on the 
extent of the medical districts. On inquiry, it appeared that one of the 
two Union officers had, before the Union, attended, by separate agree- 
ments, a number of parishes, exceeding, by one, that assigned to him 
under the new arrangement. 

At Kingston, a complaint was made last year by one or two ex-officio 
Guardians on the extent of one of the districts. It was too late to 
remedy it then, and no private arrangement could be effected, although 
I tried hard to bring it about. At Upton there has been a well- 
grounded feeling of dislike to the size of the medical districts, on the 
part of the public^ but the medical officers maintained that they could 
do their duty perfectly. All causes of complaint will now cease, as I 
have succeeded in getting the two districts divided into six. 

At Cleobury a feeling existed among some of the Guardians, that if 
medical aid could be obtained from Bewdley (though out of the Union), 
and the district divided, it would be advantageous. This it proved im- 
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possible to effect, and the evil is partly met by the medical officers 
engaging to establish depots of medicine. 

At Monmouth I have heard but very little complaint from any body ; 
but the Board are aware that I have felt it my duty to take steps for 
breaking up one of the existing districts. 

In part of Monmouthshire and the borders of Wales there is just as 
great apathy on the subject of medical relief as there exists sensitiveness 
elsewhere. 

B. — ^As to the remuneration of the medical officers. 
Every Union in which any debate has taken place on the salary 
between the Guardians and the medical men, in fact, supplies instances 
of this. The Board will see what is stated on this point in the tabular 
form. 

C. As to the qualification of the medical officer. 
The dispute on Mr. Morgan's case at Hereford is almost the only one 
of thi8nature\ 

D, — ^As to the mode of appointment. 

I am aware of no complaints on this head, unless it be the feeling 
which some of the medical men entertain against tenders. At Knighton 
I remember one medical man thought himself very ill used because I 
recommended the appointment of another whose tender was higher. I 
was present at the Pontypool Board last March, when the medical 
officers were reappointed ; the officer of the preceding year was elected, 
although there were two tenders lower than his. 

E, Complaints against the attendance and efficiency of the medical 
officers. 

The Board are aware that at Bromyard it was necessary to dismiss a 
medical officer for neglect. At Cleobury one was advised to resign ; 

and Mr. 's case at Kingston need only be alluded to. These are 

the principal cases of well-founded accusation: generally, I should say 
that there are very few complaints against the medical men which are 
in any degree substantiated. I have examined several at different 
times. In February, 1838, there was a complaint against the medical 
officer of the Dore Union, for permitting parties to be removed in an 
improper state. This w^as clearly refuted. In another complaint 
against the same officer in May, it appeared that the chief fault lay 
with the relatives of the pauper. At Pershore, on the 16th ultimo, I 
attended for the purpose of investigating a case of alleged maltreatment. 
The pauper (a lad of seventeen) dislocated his elbow, and fractured the 
condyle : he was attended immediately by the assistant of the medical 
officer (which assistant was a M. R. C. S.). At the end of three weeks 
the arm was put in a sling ; but the parents, not satisfied with the pro- 
gress of the cure, took the boy to an old woman who acted as a bone- 
setter in the neighbourhood ; by her directions the arm was taken from 
the sling in which the surgeon had placed it, and the boy was made to 
exercise it with a weight. The result was, that the boy's arm became 
perfectly stiff and straight, and at a later period he was sent, in vain, to 
Worcester Infirmary. But, as no medical man saw the patient till 
after the intervention of the maltreatment by the old woman, it appears 
impossible to decide on the original management of the case. I took 
the examination of the lad's father and mother on oath. The case was 
brought forward by the Guardian of the parish. 

Q 
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4ih. I have observed many facts ^hich make me think that the 
incautious administration of meat and wine by the medical officers, and 
the want of discretion in granting medical relief by the Guardians, 
have a direct tendency to encourage medical and general pauperism. 
Instances may be found in another part of this Report (p. 228, 229.) 

5th. The practice is generally too lax as to granting medical relief 
to able-bodied men and their families. Where the number of chil- 
dren is large it cannot, perhaps, be avoided ; but due caution will 
never be used so long as fixed salaries are paid. The burden falls on 
the medical officer, not on the parish. 

6th. The same remark is applicable to the question respecting other 
parties not paupers. At Hereford, at Bromyard, and at Ledbury, the 
Guardians have, I think, used a very proper discretion, and withheld 
medical orders where not absolutely necessary. 

7th. It is certainly the general practice for paupers of all classes to 
apply for orders, but in urgent cases the medical men do not hesitate 
to attend without. I would refer to a subsequent portion of this 
Report for a case in point (p. 230, 231.) 

It remains. Gentlemen, to consider the improvement of which the 
whole system of medical relief admits, and to offisr such suggestions as 
my experience may supply. It is impossible to discuss these points 
without glancing the eye over the complaints which have been urged 
against the proceedings of the Poor Law Commissioners by the 
medical profession generally, and by the witnesses before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

The first 'and most important point is to consider whether the rate of 
remuneration requires a general increase. 

If any check could be devised which would insure to the poor an 
increase in the goodness of the article, proportionate to the augmen- 
tation of salary, I should strongly advocate a higher scale of payment, 
but I see none such. I do not find, by experience, that the medical 
men who are the highest paid invariably do their duty most con- 
scientiously. 

On the other hand, we are pressed with the injustice of the present 
rate of payment, and the necessity for protecting the medical pro- 
fession. The medical witnesses before the Committee of the House of 
Commons persisted in viewing the payment for the poor by itself and 
for itself. They would not allow that it was fair to take advantage of 
the indirect payment which accrues by the increase or retention of 
private practice. But is this rule applicable to other professions? 
Most assuredly not. To give an instance : an attorney has often spent 
more in a canvass and election for a coronership than the office itself is 
worth, merely because it led to an increase of his other business. 

As to the necessity of protecting the medical profession against com- 
petition, the public can hardly be called on to do that. It is the 
interest of the public, as long as persons think it worth their while to 
be properly educated, to secure their services at the lowest rate which is 
compatible with their efficiency. Competition is prevented in other 
professions by internal regulations, not by the assistance of that public 
who would profit by it. If an architect or a barrister violate the by- 
laws of the profession, he is treated as one who is not a gentleman. 
The same remedy is, of course, open to the medical men; but I cannot 
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see that the puhlie can he expected to protect them from the consii-* 
qaencea of the profession heing overstocked. 

Any reasonable increase^ therefore, which will insure the better per- 
formance of the duties, the Commissioners are bound to promote and 
sanction, but they are not bound to keep in view the good of the 
medical profession. 

Another proposition was made by several of the medical witnesses, 
which I cannot help thinking had in view principally the hindering 
any interference with private practice ; viz., that no one should be 
appointed medical officer of a Union until he had resided two years in 
his district. The only pretence for this was, that the general character 
for humanity would be belter known. To secure increased skill it 
would avail nothing. Dr. EUiotson observes, — ^" I doubt whether he 
would be more fit in two years, if he had not had a good opportunity of 
improving himself by practice, than at the beginning — because he 
would have so little private practice in the first two years that he would 
not much improve himself by it ; and at the same time he might have for- 
gotten a good deal that he knew when he came from his examination." 
— (15,869, Evidence.) 

The greatest caution is no doubt desirable as to the general character 
for humanity and morality which a medical man possesses ; but if that 
were to be satisfactorily ascertained in another neighbourhood, is he, 
therefore, to be excluded ? The adoption of any such rule as this 
would amount to a regulation — that a man is licensed as a medical 
attendant on the rich by becoming a member of the College of Surgeons 
or licentiate of Apothecaries' Hall ; but to attend the poor two years* 
residence in a definite spot is required in addition. 

So it is with the double qualification. I think no one ought to be 
allowed to practise in the country, whether among the poor or rich, 
without his diploma as surgeon, and licence as apothecary. 

The public generally, not the poor alone, require to be protected 
against the assumption of a character to skill, which is not possessed 
by the party. To make a rule, at the present time, that every medical 
ofikier of a Union must have the double qualification, would be, in some 
districts, to prohibit the engagement of any medical man at all. 

Again, as to the size of the districts : local differences are so con- 
siderable as to offer insuperable obstacles to any general rule. It so 
happened that Mr. Farr, in his most interesting evidence before the 
Committee, referred to the districts of two or three of my Unions 
(15,704). He says of the Kington Union, districts 1 and 4 — "the 
area is not given in square miles ; but the distance from the surgeon's 
residence in one direction is only one mile, in another ten miles :" — the 
fact being that in all that space often miles no medical man resided, 
so that none could be engaged nearer than Kington, The same 
answer applies to two of the other instances in Leominster and Here- 
ford Unions. No surgeon could be engaged in the district, simply 
because there was no one duly qualified to engage. 

Any general limit as to size, therefore, appears to me impracticable ; 
and ] do not see that the Commissioners can go farther than to cause a 
circular to be addressed to the different Boards, pointing out to them 
the desirableness of lessening the districts where they are too large, 
even at a pecuniary sacrifice, and causing their Assistant Commis- 

Q 2 
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sioners to watch the medical arrangrements with a view to prevent any 
evils of the kind. In my own district I have been engaged lately in 
promoting the breaking up of large medical districts to dhe utmost of 
my power. 

I have found that, practically, one of the greatest difficulties, and 
the most frequent source of bad feeling between the medical officers 
and the guardians, is the undefined boundary between general and 
medical relief. The medical officer is eui powered to order meat and 
wine ; the guardians, no doubt, do not always appreciate the necessity 
of better food so strongly as his professional knowledge enables him to 
do ; and, on the other hand, the medical men too often are negligent 
in inquiring what allowance the party has at the same time. Thus a 
medical officer in one of my Unions, who was attending a pauper, made 
the following order at one time, which certainly assumes a power of 
general relief: — 

"Mr. Thomas, Relieving Officer, 
" Please to let William Evans have the following articles as he 



luires them :— 










s. 


d. 






1 


6 worth of bread ' 




2 


4 


meat 







4 


potatoes 







8 


sugar 







6 


tea 




1 


2 


butter 




1 


^ . 


cheese 




3 


6 


porter, a quart a day. 




]1 







"iWfly8,1839. 






Thomas Jackson, ^ 



On another occasion I was present when one of the medical officers 
complained that he had been sent for to a frivolous case. Apparently 
to get rid of the case, and without having seen the woman, he had 
given the relieving officer a verbal order to affi^rd 21bs. of mutton. 
This I recommended to be disallowed in the relieving officer's accounts, 
on the ground that there was no written order, and I pointed out to the 
medical man that such a course was calculated to bring fresh burdens 
upon him in the shape of frivolous applications, not fb'r medicine^ but 
for meat. 

I believe that there is a little disposition on the part of some of the 
medical men to encroach somewhat on the administration of general 
relief, and to make these orders larger than they need be. 

It is most difficult to point out any remedy where the medical 
authority must be assumed to be the best judge of the need oii the 
part of the patient ; but I can see no harm in the Board requesting, in 
any case where they think the order extravagant, that the medical 
officer will give detailed reasons in writing, so that they can be entered 
on the minutes, or submitted to another medical man. j 

The three modes of payment— by fixed salary, by the case, and by a 
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pauper list — have each their several advantages and evils, vrhich may 
be stated summarily. 

I. — A Fixed Salary. 
The advantages seem to be — 

1. That the payment by the Guardians, and the receipts of the 
medical men, are certain, both knowing what they have to calculate on. 

2. That the medical relief is administered pretty freely, orders are 
readily given, and there is less scruple in attending cases veithout 
fin order. 

3. As new cases are a mere burden to the medical officer, and no 
profit, it is his interest to promote medical clubs, and to discourage a 
recourse to the rates. He is not, therefore, so likely to order wine^ 
meat, &c., as that would induce persons to become medical paupers. 

On the other hand — 

1. The payment does not vary with the work done ; a year of epi-. 
demic, or of general good health, does not bring its corresponding 
increase or diminution in the remuneration to the medical officer. 

2. With regard to the freedom with which medical relief is admiuis* 
tered, very great error exists on the subject, from the fact that humane 
persons look only to the immediate need of such relief, and not to 

4ts consequences. Mr. Farr {Evidence, 15,787) says " Jt cannot lead 
to the same abuse as relief in aid of wages, or as relief afforded where 
the labourer is out of work." This is, to a certain extent, true; but 
medical relief is the inlet through which the habit of pauperism first 
creeps into a poor man's house : it is the ready introduction to per- 
manent pauperism and deception. In support of this view, I would 
refer the Board to one of the answers of the Abergavenny clerk, in 
the annexed table, in reply to my question — " Is medical relief gene- 
rally given to other parties not otherwise paupers?" He says — **It 
very rarely happens that a person who receives medical relief does not 
also very shortly receive other relief." Of course, where medical relief 
is very strictly administered, this must be more or less the case; but 
where, as at Abergavenny, it has, I regret to say, been laxly given, it 
is a strong illustration of its evil consequences. 

3. In addition to the evils of a too free distribution of medical relief 
to the recipients, there is in many Unions an injustice committed on 
the medical man, who is called on to attend parties above the con- 
dition of paupers. Only on Monday last, at the Martiey Board, a 
complaint of this kind was made by a Guardian, and apparently with 
very good reason. While a fixed salary is paid this will never be 
checked. No overseer, and few relieving officers, will take the respon- 
sibility of refusing a medical order, which costs the parish nothing, 
simply on the ground that the man can probably pay for it. While 
this arrangement continues, it is in vain to hope for medical clubs. A 
partial remedy for the evil remains to be suggested when I come to 
speak of the form of order to be given. 
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II. — Payment by the Case. 

The principal advantages are — 

1. The payments are in direct proportion to the work done, and are 
more fairly distributed among the parishes. 

2. As the cost of the case is charged to the parish to which the party 
belongs, more caution is used in giving the orders. According to Mr. 
Farr's statement (15,774), in Devonshire the cases are 50 in 1000 of 
the population where the payments are per case, and 68 in 1000 where 
the medical officers receive a fixed salary. Orders, therefore, are given 
with caution. There is a great tendency to diminish medical, and, 
consequently, general pauperism, and medical clubs have a better 
prospect of succeeding. 

3. There is every inducement to get the patients cured as soon as 
possible ; if they are again ill it probably becomes a fresh case. 

On the other hand — 

1. It is found that parties who ought to receive medical orders will 
fail to do so if they are paid for singly, and that urgent cases may 
suffer. In general, where I have seen the case system in operation, 
I have no reason to think that there was any culpable indisposition to 
grant orders. The relieving officer and overseer feel that the respon- 
sibility of refusal in any doubtful case is too great ; and the alteration 
in the form of the tickets, to be hereafter spoken of, might obviate 
this difficulty in some degree. 

2. There is certainly a fear that the medical man will be led to 
order meat and wine with a view to encourage applications for orders, 
and increase the number of cases. 

3. A facility may exist for " making cases," by discovering maladies 
in other members of a family, on one of whom the officer is in attend- 
ance. This may be obviated, however, by the plan of family orders. 

4. The inducement to make an imperfect cure. This may be partly 
met by prescribing that a party must have been reported cured, and 
have received no fresh orders for thirty days. 

5. The Guardians have, in general, great fear of the case system, 
where it has not been tried. They think they are incurring an indefi- 
nite expense, which, however, does not prove to be the case. 

III.— Pauper List at a fixed Annual Sum per Head, with Extra Pay- 
ment for casual cases. Those on the Pauper List to obtain 
Medical Aid without an Order, on every occasion. 

The advantages are — 

1, The remuneration is sure^to amount to a certain sum, and if it go 
beyond, it is only in consequence of a proportionate increase in the 
work performed. The distribution of the charge is fair. 

2. The poor on the permanent list will obtain medical attendance 
with very little trouble, and without the previous necessity of getting an 
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order. The casual cases alone will experience the difficulty, It must, 
however, be stated that this advantage is not unmixed ; many frivo- 
lous applications will be made to the medical officer, and many com- 
plaints preferred against him, in which it will be impossible to decide 
whether he has done his duty or not. If an order is given, there is a 
definite call on him. But is he» on this system, to go on the request 
of any old woman who may fancy herself indisposed ? At present, 
I believe the thing is on a good footing enough as to this point. I 
never find that the medical officers refuse to attend without an order in 
urgent cases, and they generally require them in ordinary ones. Thus, 
the other day, the officer of the Martley Union went, at half-past two 
in the morning, to a poor woman in labour, without the slightest hesi- 
tation ; of course there was no order. I fear, if any number of persons 
are told that they are entitled to call for medical advice, as a i^atter 
of course, the power will be abused, and I really believe now there is 
very little cause for complaint. 

3. It cannot be the surgeon*s interest to encourage feigned sickness 
by orders of meat and wine among the permanent paupers, as he 
would probably increase the trouble to himself without increasing his 
salary. 

4. There is the same inducement to the Guardians, as in the case 
system, not to make medical paupers without good grounds ; and there 
is a great inducement also, by diminishing general pauperism, to lessen 
the number of permanent paupers, and thereby reduce the list of next 
year. This, no doubt, will act well to a certain extent. 

It must be remembered that if the list is made out annually, the end 
of the March quarter is the heaviest period in the year ; and there are 
probably more paupers on the books then than at any other time. 

Against these advantages may be urged — 

-1. Probably the casual cases C^hose in which an order is re quired J 
are the most urgent and dangerous ; the delay, therefore (if any), will 
exist where it is most to be deprecated. 

2. The possibility of unreasonable and fanciful calls on the medical 
man above alluded to. 

3. It will be more or less the medical officer's interest to encourage 
permanent pauperism : the larger the pauper-list the higher will be his 
salary next year, and applications of a casual nature it will be of course 
his present interest to increase. 

4. The great difficulty of defining who are to be reckoned as per- 
manent paupers. Are all pn the books to be included ? This will 
take in many which ought to be casual cases. Are they to be all 
above a certain age ? or all above a certain age jointly with those 
afilicted with chronic disease ? This last seems to me the fairest way 
of framing the list, but I foresee that there would be much debatable 
ground in drawing it up. 

On the whole, after carefully weighing the advantages and disad- 
vantages which seem respectively to attach to the mode of payment, I 
am of opinion that a pauper-list, with additional payments for casual 
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cases, is the most eligible, especially if accompanied with some such 
modification as that suggested in considering the form of order to be 
given. 

The workhouse, I think, should be paid by a fixed salary, and be an 
establishment charge. I have no suggestion to make as to the mode 
of appointment. I cannot conceive that the rate-payers of each parish 
would appoint with more impartiality than the Board of Guardians. 

On the form of the books kept by the medical officer I beg to offer 
the following remark : — 

1. That the register of sickness and mortality should show the parish 
to which the party helovgs^ as well as that in which he resides. This 
is necessary, where the payment is divided parochially, and can be 
inserted by the relieving officer in the order given by him, or might 
be filled in by him at certain times. It is very desirable on every 
account. 

2. That, as suggested by Mr. Farr (15,698, Evidence)^ a different 
mark should be used in the weekly return-book, when the patient was 
seen at the house of the medical officer, and when at iiome, distin* 
guishing also those seen by an assistant. This would require four 
marks, which might be given thus: — 

s Self at own house. 

S Self at the house of the patient. 

a Assistant at own house. 

A Assistant at the house of the patient. 

3. That directions for the above marks, or their equivalents, should 
be printed at the commencement of each book ; and it would be par* 
ticularly convenient if there were also inserted, for the use of the 
Guardians, a list of the more common diseases and principal bones, 
with the corresponding English name, or short description. For sta- 
tistical purposes it is, of course, necessary that the technical names 
should be employed by the medical officer ; but the Guardians naturally 
feel at a loss, and though the knowledge might not be of much use to 
them, still it would be more satisfactory if an approximation to the 
nature of the disease or accident were appended by them. 

With regard to .the form of ticket : if, as I hope, the recovery of 
loans become in some degree facilitated in the new Act, a plan might 
be adopted which would insure medical attendance, at all events, in 
urgent cases, and not necessarily make a party, capable of paying him- 
self, a burden on the parish or the medical officer, according to the 
mode of payment. Suppose an agreement were made with the medical 
man that every case in which he attended by order of a churchwarden 
or overseer should be considered provisional till the next Board day ; 
that if the Board decided the party to be a fit object for medical relief, 
then he should be paid for at the ordinary rate per case, or merged 
in the gross contract, where a fixed salary is paid. If, on the other 
hand, the Board decided not to allow medical relief, the medical officer 
should receire, say 2^. 6d., for his provisional attendance ; or, at his 
option, be left to recover his bill. 
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The form of ticket (which should be the only form ^yen to church* 
wardens and overseers) mi^ht be as follows ;*— 



Uniow. 



Parish of • ' ' '■ [date] 

Sir, 
Please to visit and supply with Medicine A. B. of the ahove parish, re- 
siding at 

Overteer. 

Obsa've. — ^This medical relief is given as a ioan, and, unless allowed hy 
the Board of Guardians at their next meeting, the cost will be recovered 
from A.B., or the medical man will, at his own option, send in his bill. 

The only objection I see is, that parties may avail themselves of this 
means to obtain medical advice at a cheaper rate than they would pay 
for it by a bill ; but by giving the medical man an option as to re- 
covering his bill, if he prefer it, this would, I think, be obviated. As 
it is, the parish officers do not like to incur the responsibility of re- 
fusing an order. On this plan they need not refuse ; no evil would 
follow ; every medical order given by them would be separately and 
distinctly submitted to the Board of Guardians, and be discussed by 
them. Those who really need medical relief at the public cost would 
obtain it more readily ; those to whom it was improperly given would 
pay for it afterwards. 

I am, &c. 

Edmund Head, Assistant Commissioner. 

To The Poor Law Commissioners. 
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TABLE annexed to Sir Eoxun 



NAME OF UNIONS, 



Mode of Appointment } 
Tender or otherwise. 



Mode of Pay- 

mrait— Fixod 

Salary. Per 

Case. &c. 



Whether any Complointi, i 
what points. 



GLOUCESTER— 

1. CaXLTEKHAM . 

1. Qumcaxm. • 



8. Nkwint • 



4. TlWKBSBUBT 



5. WztTBUltT • • 

6. WXKOHCOMB 



HEREFOH]>-> 

7. *Bboicta]u> 

8. *DosE • • 

9. *HlKZF0BD 

lO.^KlKOTON . 
11. • LXDBQBT . 

18. Leominstib 



18. •Ross • • • 

14. *WS0BLT • . 



MONMOUTH— 
15. Abkboavznnt . 



16. Chkpstow • • 

17. •Monmouth • 

18. NXWPOBT • , 



Tender always. 



The system of tender has 
never been adopted; they 
have been elected by a ma- 
jority of the Guardians. 

By tender nntil the last two 
years, then continued at the 
same rate. 

Tenders at the first; same 
officers since continued at 
the same rate. 



Always by tender firom the 
formation of the Union. 

The system of tender hitherto 
has been adhered to. 



Tender originally, then rate 
of payment fixed aud offered. 

Tender. 
Tender originally. 

Tender. 

Tender originally, now rate 
per case fixed. 

They, have always been se- 
lected from tenders. 



Tender originally, now per 
case after discussion with 
the medical men. 

Tender originally ; salary now 
fixed. & officers re-appointed 



Tenders at first, officers since 
continued at the same salary. 



Tenders tiU March. 1838. sa- 
laries then fixed and offered. 

By tender. 

Candidates elected by a ma- 
jority of the GuarcUans on 
the first formation of the 
Union, re-appointed on the 
2bih of March last without 
tender. 



Fixed salar}'. 
Fixed salary. 

Fixed salary. 
Fixed salary. 



Fixed salary. 
Fixed salary. 

Per case. 

Fixed salary. 

Fixed salary. 

Fixed salary. 
Per case. 

Fixed salary. 



Per case. 



Fixed salary. 



Fixed salar}-, 



Fixed salarj*. 
Fixed salary. 
Fixed salarj'. 



No ; but the Guardians are of opinicm tiiat one 
of the parishes should be taken from its pre- 
sent district, and annexed to another. 

None. 



None of any importance. 



Complaints have sometimes been made of tiie 
size of the Deerhurst district ; but. as Uiere is 
no medical gentleman resicUng in it, I am nut 
aware that it could be altered with advantage. 
No complaints have been made of their want 
of skill, and very trifling complaints have at 
times been made by the paupers of their want 
of attention. 

None whatever. 

Tlie medical men have complained of the sys- 
tem adopted in having the medical department 
open to yeirly competition : they say that it 
compels tliem to contract at a sum inadequate 
to their services. 

Complaints have been made of the mediaJ 
men : one medical man was dismissed. 

Some slight complaints, but. on investi^tion* 
not of importance. 

Of the orders of Meat. &c.. and of the conduct 
of the Board towards the medical men. 
Treatment and size of Districts. 
None that I have heard. 

No complaints as to the size of the Districts have 
been made, but the Medical Offioer appmnted 
to the Third District found it occupied mora 
time Uian he could conveniently spare, and the 
Guardians consented to appoint another officer 
for the three of the farthest parishes; but thej 
do not contemplate dinding this District in 
future. 

Some, of extent of District, on the part of tiu 

Guardians and the public; one or two of want 

of attention by the poor, not well supportoL 

None of any importance. 



No complaints have been made except by the 
officers themselves, who are continually finding 
fault with the amount of salary, but still they 
do not attempt to give up tiie office. 



No. 

No complaints ; some Guardians think the dis- 
tricts large. 

No. 



« %«ASi&&«e«nJ^'w 
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^h whom did 
smplaints originate ? 



Is Medical Relief generally 
given to the Families of 
Able-bodied Men not re- 
ceiving other Relief? 



Frequently. 



Yes. 



oor through the Goar- 
I. 

nardians on the part 
B Poor. 

e Guardians and by 
dedical Officers. 

he part of the Public. 



omplaints, as before 
Honed. 



ee former answer. 



Neither. 



Is Medical Relief generally 
given to other partia not 
otherwise Paupers ? 



Yes, when the families are 
large, or in urgent cases. 

Yes. 



Yes. 

No. We have a Medical 
Club and a subsisting fund 
in aid of it, whioh render 
applications from persons 
of this class very rare. 

With caution. 

Yes. 

. Cautiously. 

I believe so. 
With caution. 

Generally given to able- 
bodied men and families 
when considered proper 
objects. 



Yes. 



Pretty generally. 



Medical Relief is afforded 
to all persons who apply 
for it, unless it appears 
that the person applying 
belongs to a Benefit Club 
which has a Medical Man 
attached to it. 

No, very seldom indeed. 
Yes. 



Wlien applied for, not re- 
fused. 



Frequently. 



Yes. Mr. Clutterbuck, one 
of the Medical Officers, 
stated some time since that 
one-third of his cases were 
of this class. 

Not very generally. 
Not generally. 



Are the paupers in the habit 
of obtaining Medical at- 
tendance wittiout a tpMlal 
Order firom the Relisviiig 
Officer or other authority r 



No. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



No, and for the like reason 
as last before mentioned. 



With caution. 

Yes. 

Not generally. 

Yes. 
With caution. 

Yes, to deserving Paupers. 



Yes. 



Generally. 



It very rarely happens that 
a person who receives Me- 
dical Relief does not also 
very shortly receive other 
relief. 



Sometimes. 

Yes. 
Occasionally. 



Not generally. 



No, exceptin cases of •mar* 

gency. 



No. 

Yes, there is a case in wUdi 
the Medical Gentlemen 
have even refused to attend 
a pauper for want of such 
an (NTder. 

Not generally. 

Not generally. 

Not generally. 

I believe so. 
Not generally. 

Paupers are not permitted 
in the first instance to 
have Medical Relief with- 
out an order ttom the Re- 
lieving Officer, unless fai 
very urgent cases of imme- 
diate necessity. 

I believe generally. 



Not unless in urgent 
I believe. ' 



They are not. 



Never, except in extrene 
cases. 



In urgent 



only. 



No, except in cases of 
geucy. 
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TABLB aniiezed ia Sic E 



NAME0FUNI0N8. 


Tender or otherwiae. 


ModeofPhy 

ment— Fixed 

Salary. Per 

Case. &c. 


Whetlier any Complaints, and oq - 
whatpo&ts. 


■ 1 
MONMOUTH-confMiwd. 








By tender. 


Fixed salary. 


No. 


SALOP- 






- 


BO. •Ci.KOBUBT Mob- 

TIMBB. 


andudvertbicmcnts inserted 
for candidates. 


Fixed salary. 


1. Districts large, 

2. Remuneration, considered small, raisi 

year. 

3. Two complaints of attendance; oneofBi 

signed. 

Comjdaiuts of want of attention liave been 
which, on being Investigated, ivoved gi 
less. 


SI. Ludlow • . 


ways been pursued, but tlie 
lowest lias not always been 
accepted. 


Fixed salary. 


WORCESTER. 








St. Dboitwicb. 


Tliey were selected after pub- 
licadvertiscment. 


Fixed salary-. 


Yes, as to the attention of one or two of 
but the complaints were either slight or 
satisfactorily explained. 


88. Evesham . • . 


Union they were elected by 
tender, but each year since 
they have been re-elected. 




The Medical Officers complain t^t 'their 
ries are too low. 


S4. If ABTLBT . . . 


The sj-stem of tender has 
not been adopted. 


Fixed salor}'. 


It has been considered .that the districts i 
present too large. 


S5. PxikHOBB. . . 


Tlie system of tender has 
been invariably adhered to. 


Fixed salar>'. 


Two complaints have been brought befbr 
Board as to the Medical Officers' want of i 
tiou and skill. 


1^6. Tkkbury. 


The medical officers of this 
Uuion have always been se- 
lected by tender. 


Fixed salary. 


None at all. 


S7. Uptok • . , 


The system firom tenders has 
always been pursued up to 
the last apTwiutmcut, but is 
now abulisned. 


Fixed salary. 


None, 


28. WOBCESTBB. . 


£l(H:ted at commencement of 
Uuion, and not re-appoint- 
ed since. 


Fixed salary. 


None returned. * • 


iRECKNOCK- 






rr — 


S9. •Cbickuoweli.. 


By tender originally. 


Per case.; 


None that I have heard of. 


30. Hay . . . 


The system of tender has 
been adhered to in every 
instance. 


Fixed salary. 


No. 


RADNOR- 








SI. •Kkiohtox . 


By tender. 


Fixed saUry. I have heard noneJ 


9. •PMXSTXiaXK , 

L 


By tender. 


Fixed salary. There was a complaint bv the cltigyman c 
parish in one case. 

... \ 
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ilaints originate ? 


Is Medical Relief generally 
given to the FamUles of 
Abie-Bodied men not re- 
ceiving other relief? 


given to other parties not 
otherwise Paupers ? 


Are the Paupers in the habit 
of obtaining Medical at- 
tendance without a special 
Order from the Relieving 
Officer, or other authority ? 


• » • 


Only in cases where able- 
bodied men are unable to 
obtain Medical Relief on 
account of poverty. 


Yes. as before stated. 


No. 


me of the Guardians. 


Generally. 


Generally. 


In urgent cases only. 


r the Medical Officer. 








I the part of the Poor. 








tiie Poor and indivi- 


Yes, when the weekly earn- 


Yes, when the weekly earn- 


Only in cases of great 


Guardians. 


ings of the families do not 


ings of the families do not 


emergency. 




exceed 14s. 


exceed lU. 




The Poor, 


Yes, to a liberal extent. 


Yes, to those bordering 


Yes, in cases of emergency. 






upon pauperism. 


or in the night-time, but 
not otherwise. 


• • • 


Occasionally to deserving 


Occasionally. 


The Medical Officers are 




characters. 




not compelled to attend 
unless they receive a spe- 
cial order flrom some com- 
petent authority ; but they 
frequently attend without 
an order. 


the Size 6{ the Dis- 


If the parties apply to the 


• • • 


Orders are generally aiven 
by the proper authority. 


1. by the Gfuardians, 


proper authority for medi- 




ccountofthedistonce 


cal relief, they generally 
receive an order for the 






;»aupeira have to go to 






alt the Medical Offi- 


Medical Officer to atf^nd 






; pri%/ate arrangement 


them, and the Ciise is re- 






e in one district by 


ported at the next meetiug 






h a subdivinion is 


of Guardians ; and if the 






ted. 


Board should be of opinion 
that the a]^plicant is not a 
proper object for medical 
relief, a letter is sent to 
the Medical Officer to that 
effoct. 






e in stance by public 


Certainly not. 


Never. 




jur; the other, by the 






ally expect an order firom 


ler Oif a boy who was 






the Kelievinff Officer or 
Guardian of liie parish. 


ded in consequence 






brok'snarm: nothing 








provnd in either case. 








« • • 


Very fr equently. 


Yes. 


They arc occasionally. 


• » V 


Yes, if they a le deemed 


Yes. 


Never, without an order 




proper objects ti ■» receive it. 




from the Relieving Officer 
or other competent au- 
thority. '7 


• • • 


In many cast »• 


Not generally. 


No, except in cases of 
emergency. 


» • • 


Most of the workmen a tlho 
iron-Works are in ch 'hs. 
Tlie cost of medical re. Uef 
is very small. 


• • • 


I believe not generally. 


• » r 


Yes, where the applicant '"* 
are poor, or have large * 


No. 


Not ia any case. 


• •• r 


I believe it ia. 


Yes. 


In urgent casef. 


• • • 


I believe it is. 


Yes. 
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XI.— Report of Mr. Clive— Norfolk and SuiSblk. 

GhtNTLBMEN, NoTwich^ March 16<A, 1839. 

Herewith I forward you a Tabular Form, from which the opinions 
of those gentlemen in my district, who have directed their attention to 
the operation of the Poor Laws, may be collected. 

The communications from which this form has been drawn up have, 
in almost every instance, been furnished by the Chairman, and sub- 
mitted to the Board of Guardians. 

They are to be relied upon, and answers to the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th questions; the 5th, 11th, and 12th have 
not, I apprehend, received much consideration. 

As a general summary, it may be said — 

1. That the most competent medical officers, who are willing to un- 
dertake the duties, have in general been selected : that the system of 
tender has only been adopted in two Unions, and in these there is no 
disposition to recur to it. 

2. That the medical officers are universally paid by a fixed salary. 

3 & 4. That in some cases dissatisfaction has been expressed by the 
poor, the public, and the Guardians, as to the size of districts ; but 
that such complaints have been already to a great extent attended to, 
and the districts (as far as the nature of the country would allow) been 
reduced in size. In the few cases in which this has not been done, 
the greatest readiness exists, on the part of the Guardians, to enter 
immediately upon the consideration of the best mode in whifch an altera- 
tion can be e fleeted. 

That there have been copiplaints of the insufficiency of salaries on 
the part of the medical officers ; but I believe such complaints to be 
founded, rather on the profusion with which orders are granted in 
some Unions, than on any real inadequacy of the salaries, as a remu- 
neration for the attendance on those who are actually destitute^ 

That other complaints have been rare, promptly inquir^ad into, and, 
in the majority of cases, proved to have been unfounded. * 

5th. In answer to the 5th question, I would state that, in my opinion, 
the existing medical arrangements have a direct tenaency to the en- 
couragement of pauperism. 

The general feeling on the part of the poor, that the medical man is 
paid to attend the whole labouring class : on the p-jirt of the Guardians, 
that this is the least objectionable mode of relief, as well as one, in the 
granting of which they are not likely to be imposed upon; and on the 
part of the overseers, that a medical order is vnt expense to the parish ; 
all tend to increase improperly this mode of n.'lief. 

It is forgotten that niedical relief is the connecting link between in- 
dependence and pauperism, and that it is frequently sought as a means 
of obtaining an allowance. 

On the other side, it is said, that the a ,pprehension of the medical 
officers as to the orders which may be p;ianted, induces them to use 
every effort to urge the labourers to beco me members of medical clubs. 

In the Mitford and Laun'ditch Union , I am told that this result has 
actually taken place, but I question r juch the cause to which it is 
ascribed. 

It will be found that in those Unio ns in which medical clubs chiefly 
flourish, the Guardians are most str fct in granting orders for medical 
relief. 

It is clear that the cause which acts on the labourer's mind is the 

improbability of obtaining an orde t \ without this feeling no persuasion 

iff tb0 medicAl mao Woukl W oC feu) vi«i\% 1 ^^&i isiiib&ei^ ^bMMtteti 
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that, in proportion as facilities are afforded for retaining^ this, the last 
hold upon the poor-rate, the lahouring classes will be less likely to 
provide for themselves. 

Upon this point Mr. Barclay, Vice-chairman of the Plomesgate 
Union, observes : — 

'' Shortly after the. formation of the Union, a medical club, compris- 
ing more than half the parishes of the Union, was set on foot, but fell 
to the ground, partly from want of support by the employers of labour, 
and more from the facility with which the Board granted medical 
orders to labourers working at full wages. This facility has occasioned 
remonstrances from the medical men^ that their lists are swelled by 
improper objects. 

*^ The labourers, and even those a step above them, have hesitated 
so little to avail themselves of aid of this nature at all times, that in my 
opinion no encouragement was required to induce them to obtain it. 

" The facility of the Board, which I have alluded to above, increased 
during the last year, has drawn upon them, as I believe, many applica- 
tions for relief generally, which they would otherwise have escaped.** 

And Mr. Calvert, chairman of the Cosford Union, says, — 

** The principle of withholding out-door relief to able-bodied persons 
is an inducement, no doubt, to many, to obtain in the first instance an 
order for medical relief, in order that they may then have a better 
chance of out-door relief on application to the Guardians." 

He adds ; — 

" Where the medical man is unpopular, the poor are more ready to 
join medical clubs;" 

or, in other words, where the dislike to the medical man outweighs the 
wish to obtain attendance at the expense of the parish, they begin to 
think of providing for themselves. 

And Mr. Clissold, ex-officio Guardian of the Bly thing Union, who 
has given the subject his closest attention, and has. lately introduced a 
new system of medical relief, states : — 

'* The present system has a direct tendency to promote pauperism : 
generally an independent labourer or a member of his family falls ilK 
In the absence of the relieving officer, application is made to the over- 
seer ; the ability of the labourer to provide relief for himself is rarely, 
if ever, inquired into ; the charge for medical relief is an establish- 
ment charge; therefore the overseer will save himself trouble, and give 
the relief; for it makes no present nor direct addition to rates that he 
can see or handle ; and in the same way it is also regarded by the ma- 
jority of the Board, and therefore no sufficient examination of tlie 
weekly cases on the register is made in respect of medical relief." 

This mode of destroying the independence of the labourer bein|^ »c 
attractive to the farmer, whether in his capacity of guardian or overseer 
on account of its apparent humanity and economy, (the argument tti« 
timely medical relief may prevent ultimate disability, and consequent' 
permanent pauperism, being irresistible so long as such relief com 
directly out of the pocket of the medical officer,) an alteration of* sy 
tern is, in my opinion, desirable; and the only practical alteration "wlii 
I can suggest, is the establishment of a pauper list. On this point. B 
Barclay observes : — 

" I prefer the establishment of a pauper-list, and the paytn^*^' 
each case attended, to the present system. I would have th.e^ o1:\« 
for medical a.ttPTi(lanr*p. thrown nti thp Qnmp mmrtpr im ofVipr rdi^-*i ' 
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executed. The principle of the remuneration should be that the medi- 
cal officers should be paid well for the permanent list, and sparingly for 
the extra cases." 

I must, however, admit that these views, partly, perhaps, from want 
of consideration, and partly from apprehension of practical difficulties, 
are not adopted by many of my correspondents. To the medical men, 
I am disposed to think a pauper-list would be generally satisfactory. 

A plan has been recently framed by an ex-officio Guardian of the 
Blything Union, which, if sanctioned by you, will shortly be adopted. 
It is founded on the principle of a pauper-list, while the paupers are 
allowed to select their own medical attendants. That portion of the 
plan, however, by which this latter object is effected, depends upon the 
formation of a medical association, and an audit committee, which would 
be out of the question in many Unions. The division, too, of a given 
sum, set apart for the medical relief of the Union, among the practi- 
tioners according to the number of tickets, and these again having 
reference to the classification of patients, will, I should apprehend, give 
rise to confusion and discussion ; still, however, judging from the zeal 
with which the matter is taken up by Mr. Clissold, and other Guar- 
dians, there is, I think, a chance of success in the Blything Union. 

From personal observations, as well as from the answers of many of 
my correspondents, I have no doubt that considerable irregularities pre- 
vail in the weekly returns made by the medical men to the Boards of 
Guardians. 

The Rev. F. Calvert, chairman of the Cosford Union, says : — 

" The weekly reports are neither very full nor very satisfactory; the 
medical officers declare that it would be worth their whole salary merely 
to keep such books as are required by the Poor Law Commissioners. 
Medical practitioners in the country almost live on horseback, and 
hence they would at any time rather visit a patient, even at some dis- 
tance, and give him medicine, than sit down methodically to register his 
case. One instance has occurred of a certificate of illness having been 
granted to a [pauper from the mere representation of a relation, who 
went to fetch medicine." 

Mr. Clissold also observes ; — 

*' The medical officers do not invariably see their patients, or even 
receive an order to see them, before their names are entered in the 
weekly medical returns. Evidence of this may be obtained from the 
Tables compiled from the returns ordered to be made from the medical 
registers for the use of the Poor Law Committee in the last Session of 
Parliament. To obtain those returns in the Blything Union, the me- 
dical officers were summoned to attend the Board with their registers, 
and to make up the return at Bulcamp -house from them. But, from 
the want of accuracy in keeping the registers, it was found to be almost 
impossible to make any returns at all. By most, if not all, the medi- 
cal officers, the returns that were at length procured were taken, as 
nearly as they could be, from the weekly return-book, and not from 
the registers of sickness and mortality, the use of which the medical 
officers in general did not understand then, neither do they all of them 
noto understand them. In some instances that register has not been 
used at all. It is quite impossible that anything even approaching to 
accuracy could have been returned from the weekly relief-book: in 
that book every case is required to be entered weekly, and to be re- 
peated each week until the patient is discharged. Some medical offi- 
cers enter the cases in the weekly return-book only when the patient is 
visited; others when physic is g\\en, and l\ve ^alveiit is not seen. To 
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the same effect are two notes addressed to me by the relieving offi- 
cers : — 

•' * James James, aged 64, belonging to Frostenden, was ill in the 
quarter ending 25th December, 1838, received relief, and was reported 
by Mr. Rudland, surgeon, two weeks after he was at work. 

(Signed) " * C. Whitb, Relieving Officer. 

" ' 4th March, 1839.' 

^' ^ Many cases are reported in the medical officer's books before 
they are visited by the medical gentlemen. 

Signed) " * William Fisher, R. O. 

"'4th March, 1839.' ^ 

** Abundant evidence to the same effect could be adduced : the same 
facts have been admitted by the medical officers in my own presence. 
The present system of medical reUef holds out no inducement to the 
medical officers to keep the registers of sickness with accuracy, neither 
has the attention of the Board of Guardians been quickened upon the 
subject by any sensible or tangible interest on their part." 

Complaints are frequent of the weekly returns being meagre and 
unintelligible ; the former from the absence of any statement as to the 
progress of the disease, the latter from the use of scientitic terms. A 
bottle of medicine supplied to a messenger sent by the pauper is con- 
stantly entered as " Attendance." One of the medical officers of the 

Blofield Union, Mr. , admitted, in answer to my questions, that 

he was in the habit of entering cases as attended, not only when medi* 
cine was given, but in cases when he had never visited the patient at 
all ; the existence, as well as the nature, of the disease being taken on 
trust from a report of a messenger sent by the pauper. 

Further, the medical men are constantly in the habit of justifying 
large orders of meat and wine, by false accounts given by the paupers 
as to the actual relief they receive. 

To remedy these inconveniences, I would recommend that a column 
should be added to the medical weekly return, in which the actual 
amount in money of the relief received by the pauper shall be inserted ; 
such column to be filled up by the clerk. 

That the columns headed by the days of the week should be divided, 
so as to distinguish visits from the supply of medicine; that the 
column headed " Observations" should be divided, so as to show the 
state and progress of the disease, as well as the actual removability of 
the pauper ; and that English names of diseases should be given as 
frequently as possible. 
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The]Poor Law Commissioners , 
London* 



I have, &c. 

GEORGE CLIVE, 

Assistant Commissioner, 
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[A 



ENCLOSU 

State op Medical 
In antwer to the 



I 



CIRCULAR. 


Aylsham Union. 


Blofleld 
Union. 


Depwade 
Union. 


Docking 
Union. 


Dowi 
Uni 


. Qaestion 1. How have the Medical Offi- 


Election— not 


Election 


Election— 


Election— not 


ElecHo 


cers been selected, and has the system 


tender. 


—not 


not tender. 


tender. 


teni 


of tender been in ally cbm adopted ? 
S. Are the Medical Officers now paid— 




tender. 








Fixed salary. 


Fixed 


Fixed salary 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed J 


a. By a fixed salary ? 




salary. 








b. By the case ? 












e. By a Pauper list? 
<f. Or how otherwise? 






















d. One or two 


6. By the 
medical 


None. 


Some little. 


Yes. a 


a. As to the size of the Districts ? 


complaints as 




a. One district 


s^ze off 


b. As to the remmieratloa of the 




officers. 




reduced lately. 


—now I 


Medical Officers? 


ance. 


d. & «. Not 




d. Notice has 


d. None 


c. As to their qualifications? 




generally. 




been taken of 


moment 


d. As to their attendance, or efficiency ? 








apparent neg- 




e. As to the mode in which they are 








lect. Now very 




chosen? 
4. And if so.has such dissatisftustion arisen, 








attentive. 




(^ By individual 


a. As to the 
distance 


• « 


a. ^omm of the 


b. Other 


a. On the part of the Poor ? 


guardians in a 
few cases. 


nrom reliev- 




poor are very 
thankful. 


menani 


b, „ of the Medical Officers ? 


ing officers 




d. Only one who 


employi 


c. ,, of the Guardians? 




—c. But not 




is habitually 


all U01 


d. Or on the part of the Public? 

5. Have you any reason to suppose that 
a disposition to seek Medical reUef (or 




tiated. 




troublesome. 


ployed. 


No-Medical re- 


No. 


No. 


No. 


N( 


lief is less liable 










relief generally) has been encouraged 
by the existing Medical arrangements ? 

6. What is the practice respecting the 
Medical relief of the iiimUies of men 


any other. 










Never refiised in 


Granted 


They gene- 


Granted when the 
bead of the family 
is disabled, or fai 


Somehav 


very urgent cases. 


generally. 


rally have it. 


are in 


who are usually in employment at the 
average wages of the District ? 

7. What is the practice respecting the 
Medical relief of persons not beingable- 


Some are in me> 






very urgent ne- 


elubs.&s 


dicaldubs. 






cessity." 


for them 


Generally 


Granted. 


Grafated. 


Generally 


In moc 


allowed. 






aUowed. 


allowec 


bodied men, and who are not otherwise 












in the receipt of out-door relief? 

8. Do persons who are habitually in the 
receipt of out-door relief apply for an 












Tes; in urgent 


With and 


He attends 


Not attended 


General 


cases he does. 


without 


without an 


without an or- 


anordt 


Order for Medical reUef. or does the 




orders. 


district. The 


der, except in 




Medical Officer attend them without 












an order ? 
9. Are the weekly reports of the Medical 






prefer orders. 






No : •• unable to 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes; and are 


Perhaf 


Officers to the Board sufficiently full, 
and do they clearly show the state of 


work" too often used: 
insufficient if not 






very useftil in 
other respects. 




health of the paupers attended ? 
10. Do the Medical Officers ever enter 


be stated in English. 










A few such 


They did; 


Yes. 


No. 


Not to ot 


eases as attended where Medicine only 


cases. 


but now 






ledge. 


has been sent, and the Pauper has not 




discon- 








actually been seen by the Medical 
Officer? 

11. Do you consider any alteration in the 




tinued. 


















No; but per- 


No. 


No. 


o. MedicalOf- 


a. District 
teredfrot 
No sab 


Medical arrangements desirable ; and. 


haps the dis- 


e. Union 




ficers now as 


if so, what alteration would you suggest 


tricts might be 


should find 




near as pos- 


allowed. 


with regard to- 


reduced. 


trusses. 




sible. 


4. Not wan 


il. The size of the Districts ? 








b, A pauper 
list might be 


c. Tbey arc 
per. bead 
Doonlstioi 


b. The establishment ofa Pauper List? 








c. The mode of payment of the Medi- 








useful. 


d.^SI^ 


cal Officers? 










surgeon :• 


d. The mode of appointing them ? 










the others. 


12. Can you suggest any improvement in 
the form of Register kept by the Medi- 
cal Officers ; or in the Order issued by 


Certificate 


No. 


The names 


No. 


Na 


should be more 




of diseases 






full 




should be 






the Board of Guardians, or ReUeving 






in English. 






Officers; or in the form of Certificate 












given by the Medical Officer, or other 












practitioner ? 




L_ 
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d in the margin. 



llfth*8 

im. 


Forehoe 
Hundred. 


Freebridge 
Lynn 
Union. 


Oulltcross 
Union. 


Henstead 
Union. 


lung's Lynn 


Loddon& 

Olavering 

Union. 


Mitfbrdand 
Lannditch Union. 


— not 
jr. 


Election— not 
tender. 


Election— 

not 

tender. 


Election^ 
not tender. 


Election— not 
tender. 


not 
tender. 


Election- 

not, 
tender. 


Bkctiou— not 
tender. 


ilary. 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed 


Fixed salary. 


tk>n com* 

a increase, 
chairman 

bitaoftwo. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


6. By the Guar- 
dians in the 
case of one 
Medical Offi- 
cer, since re- 
signed. 


None. 


None. 


h. By the House 
Surgetm, whose 

increased. 


» chair- 
toe No. 


• • 


• • 


■■ 


Seeds, 


• • 


• • . 


c. From the weekly 
returns not beini 
properly kept, and 
of attendance ii 
a few cases. 


'. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No: decreased: for 
many are memberi 
of medical clubs, ^ 


t the case 
id young 
fe where 
erty. 


Attended whe- 
ther pauper or 
uot ; but some 
are in clubs. 


According 

to the 

seasons. 


Granted to 


Granted in ex- 
treme cases 
only. 


Granted in 
extreme 
cases only. 


Generally 
granted. 


Granted oocasion- 
ally, but many 
are in the medi- 
cal clubs. 


ithheld, 
) are in 
clubs. 


They have me- 
dical reUef. 


None. 


Granted in 
most cases. 


Generally 
granted. 


Granted in 
extreme 
cases. 


Generally 
granted. 


Senerally granted, 
but closely in- 
quired into, 


eudance 
an order. 


(Generally 
without an 
order. 


Order is 
required. 


GeneraUy 
without an 
order. 


Never attended 
without aa 
order. 


Neverattend- 
ed without 
an order. 


No at- 
tendance 
without 
an order. 


Never without an 
order. 


yso. 


Yes. 


GeneraUy 
so. 


Generally so. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


No; diseases 
should be in 
English. 


sionalJy. 


Yes; but at- 
tendance is 
marked a, 
medicine only 
marked m. 


Such cases 
do occur. 


In some 
coses; now 
less fre- 
quent. 


No; for medi- 
cine and at- 
tendance are 
distinguished 
in the returns. 


Yes. 


No. 


It is suspected. 


r salary 


No. 


No. 


b. A pauper 
list desira- 
ble.but the 
different 
duration of 
cases would 
cause diffi- 
culty. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


&.-Not desirable. 




Certificate 
should be a 
printed form. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
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Enclosaie in Mr. Ctjltb's 



CIRCULAR. 



Question 1 . How have the Medical Officers 
been selected, and has the system of ten- 
der been in any case adopted ? 

8. Are the Medical Officers now paid, 
a. By a fixed salary? 
6. By the case? 

c. By a Pauper List? 

d. Or how otherwise? 

3. Has any dissatisfoction been expressed* 
a. As to the site of the Districts f 

6. As to the remuneration of the Medi- 
cal officers ? 
c As to their qualificatbns } 

d. As to their attendance, or efficiency ? 

e. As to the mode in which they are 
chosen? 

4. And ifso, has such dissatisfacUon arisen, 
a. On the part of the poor } 

&• o of the Medical Officers? 

c* ,. of the Guardians f 

<f. Or on the part of the public \ 

5. Have you any reason to suppose that 
a disposition to seek medical relief (or 
relief generally) has been encouraged 
by the exisUng medical arrangements ? 

& What is the practice respecting the 
Medical relief of the fitmiJies of men 
who are usually in employment at the 
average wages of the District ? 

7. What is the pracUce respecting the Me- 
dical relief of persons not b^g able- 
bodied men, and who are not otherwise 
in the receipt of out-door relief? 

S. Do persons who are habitually in the 
receipt of out-door relief apply for an 
Order Ibr Medical relief, or dioes the 
Medical Officer attend them without 
an Order ? 

9. Are the Weekly Reports of the Medical 
Officers to the Board sufficiently ftill, 
and do they clearly show the state of 
health of the paupers attended ? 

10. Do the Medical Officers ever enter 
Cases as attended where Medicine only 
has been sent, and the Panper has not 
actually been seen by the Medical Of- 
ficer? 



Swaffham 
Union. 



Election— not 
tender. 



Fixed salary. 



t. Size of dis- 
tricts complain* 
ed of, but reme- 
died as .for 'as 
possible. 



See 3 a. 



Enoouraged by not 
conllning medical 
relief exclusively 
topaupen. 



11. Do you consider any alteration in the 
Medical arrangements desirable ; and if 
so, what alteration would you suggest 
with regard to 

a. The size of the Districts ? 

b. The establishment ef a Pauper List? 

c. The mode of payment of the Medical 

officers? 

d. The mode of appc^ting them ? 

12. Can yon suggest any improvement in 
the ibrm of Register kept by the Me- 
dical officers ; or in the Oilers issued by 
the Board of Guardians, or relieving 
officers ; or in the form of Certificate 
given by the Medical Officer, or other 
practitioner ? 



Generally 
granted. 



Generally 
granted. 



In the first in- 
stance by an 
order, except in 
urgent cases., 



In general 
foctory. 



Generally not, 
but there are 
exceptions. 



a. Might be re- 
duced, but diffi- 
cult troxa the 
nature of the 
country. 



Thetford 
Union. 



Arranged by Uie Ble- 

''-«l Ofllcers them- 

vet: BO tender. 



Fixed salary. 



None. 



No. 



Generally 
refused. 



Generally 
granted. 



Attended firequent* 
lywrithoutan or- 
der. 



Yes. 



This has happened) 
but the Board re-> 

S netted the Medical 
tfficer to.intert ** Me- 
dicine.** 



Walstngham 
Union. 



Election— not 
tender. 



Fixed salary. 



None. 



No. 



Granted in a few 
cases, but clubs 
general. 



Granted in ur- 
gent cases. 



Without an 
order. 



Yes. 



No. 



No. 



No. 



No. 



No. 



New 



Wayh 
Uni< 



deetJDi 



Fixed K 



Nod 



UnaffiMrt 
thei 



In the abi 
dubs, not 
with<hrawi 



Granted I 
vent nion 
sive relief 



WitlKM 

orde 



Y« 



They did ft 
|but now 
tinned. 



No 



SuppleoMi 
port of ; 
cured ha 
required 1 
Bd^ of 
diaas. 
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month 
rish. 


Blything 
Union. 

Tender- 
lowest not 
accepted. 


Boemere and 
Claydon 
Union. 

tender. 


Cosford 
Union. 

Election— not 
tender. 


Hoxne 
Union. 

tender at first 
attempted. 


Mildenhall 
Union. 

Election- 
not tender. 


Union. 


on— not 
ider. 


Election— not 
tender. 


salary. 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed sabiry. 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary. 


1 increase 
y, which 
1 granted. 


d. None offici- 
ally to the 
Board, but 
some express- 
ed to the As- 
sisUnt Com- 
missioner in 
one case. 


None. 


a. Extensive re- 
ductions desir- 
able. 

6. Complainto at 
first, not now. 

d. Two or three 
unfounded comT 
plaints. 


None. 


None. 


6. Yes, and also 
as to the trouble 
of making re- 
turns, aud to 
orders impro- 
perly given by 
overseers. 


inlbunded 
plaint. 


As above. 


• • 


band das above. 


« • 


• • 


6. As above, 
i. Yes, at one 

factious parish 

meeting. 


ml this is 
able in a 
ion. 


Yes. 


No.', 


No, but is sought 
as a prelude to 
other relief. 


Yes; the special 
diet. «:c. has that 
tendency. 


No, for there 
are several 
medical 
clubs. 


Decidedly. fh>m 
the facUity with 
which it is 
granted. 


be bospi- 
disoen- 
avoid re- 
rraUy. 


It has been 
ordered. 


Always 
granted. 


Allowed after the 
fourth child, and 
in urgent cases. 


Oenerally granted in 
ttie case of large fe^ 

•ickncM. 


Granted only 
in the case 
of large fii- 
railies. 


Granted to such 
extent the me- 
dical clubs 
failed. 


tbe liospi- 
[ dispen- 


Generally 
granted. 


Always 
granted. : 


Generally 
granted. 


Granted in conti- 
nued sickness. 


Granted. 


Granted. 


required, 
in urgent 


Both with and 
without an 
order.. 


Not attended 

without an 

order. 


An order is re- 
quired. Many 
are members of 
clubs. 


With an order in 
the first instance. 


An order is 
required. 


An order is re- 
quired. 


fes. 


Sufficiently full 
to enable the 
Board to 
grant relief. 


Yes. 


Neitherveryfnll 
nor satisfactory. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Not as to tha 
state of health. 


So. 


Cases are sup- 
posed tu hate 
occurred.. 


No. 


One instance of 
certificate with- 
out a visit, no- 
ticed by the 
Board. 


Yes; and medicine 
and attendance 
are distinguished 
by the marks -\- 
and—. 


Not that we 
are aware 
of. 


They did so, but 
this was checked. 


So. 


Extensive al- 
terations are 
now in pro- 
gress. 


No. 


a. Better if a 
fourth district 
could be formed. 
Much difficulty 
as to vaccina- 
tion. 


No. 
6. A pauper list 
highly objection- 
able, except in 
tlie case of con- 
tinued pauper- 
ism, from old age 

infirmity. 


No. 


a. Adjustment ia 

necessary. 

h. Pauper list 

desirable. 

c. & d. By annua] 
contracts. 


saae here 
d in Eng- 
obabledu. 
3r the dis. 
boold be 

among 
vations.'* 


Answer in No. 
11 applies to 
this also. 


No. 


. No. 


No.J 


No. 


Column, stating 
"Amount of re- 
lief.'* and whe- 
ther removable 
or not, should 
be added. 
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Stow 


Sudbury 


Thingoe 


Wangford 


Wood 


Union. 


Union. 


Union. 


Union. 


Un 


Qnestion 1. How havethe Medical Officers 


Election— not 


JBlectlon— not 


Election-not 


Tender- 


Etecti. 


betfu selected, and has the system of ten- 


tender. 


tender. 


tender. 


lowest not 


ten 


der been in any case adopted ?| 

8. Are the medical officert now paid. 








accepted. 




Fixed salary. 


Fused salary. 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed 


a. By a fixed salary? 












h. By the case? 












c. By a Pauper List ? 












d. Or how otherwise ? 
3. Has any dissatisfaction been expressed. 












a. Yes, but al- 


a. In large dis- 


. Some com- 


6. Yes. 


a. One pi 


a. As to the size of the Districts'? 


terations 


tricts snb-of- 


[ plaints, but 


d. In one 


request 


h. As to the remuneration of the Medi- 


made. 


flceis allowed. 


frivolous. 


case only. 


relief fi 


cal Officers f 


6. Yes. 


d. Complaints 


a. Districts too 


e. Great ob- 


wicb, « 


c. As to their qualifications \ 


d. A few cases 


rare and im- 


large, but ^al- 


jections to 


been 
beoiUM 
from U 


d. As to their attendance, or efficiency ? 


—only one 
establiahed. 


mediately in- 


terations in 


tender. 


e. As to the mode in which they are 


quired into. 


progress. 






chosen? 
4. And if so.ha8 such disiatisfiftction arisen. 












a. As above ; Me 
3 d. 


,Only as above. 


Only as above. 


i.:Astoanioiut 
of salary. 
d. Nearest me- 


c. lutl 


o. On the part of the Poor } 


b. or iiMuflBcient 






case 


b. „ of the Medical Officers? 








dical man not 




c. .. of the Guardians \ 


and duties not 






always ap- 




d. Or on the part of the Public i 
5. Have yon any reason to suppose that a 


properlf defined. 
e. As above, a d. 






pointed. 




No. 


Abuses may 


No. 


Perhaps so. 


1 


disposiHon to seek Medical relief (or re- 




arise on this 




in a small 




6. What is the practice respecting th^ 
Medical relief of the families of men 




point. 




degree. 
















Granted vbere 


Granted to large 


Almost 


Grat 


granted. 


unable to pay. 


families un- 


always 


large 


who are usually in employment at the 
average wages of the District ? 

7. What is the practice respecting the Me- 




^'unsuions Luv 

liberal in medi- 


able to pay. 


granted. 






cal orders. 








Granted where 


Granted as 


Granted, if un- 


Generally 


Grants 


dical relief of persons not being able- 
bodied men, and who are not otherwise 


necessary. 


above. 


able to pay. 


granted. 


lused, 










ingtfl 


in tlie receipt of out-door relief? 
8. Do persons who are habitually in the 










stanci 


Rarely without 


Both with and 


An order is re- 


With an or- 


Genen 


receipt of outdoor relief apply for an 
Order for Medical relief, or does the 


an order. 


without an 


quired, except 


der, unless 


am 




order. 


in cases of ur- 


the case is 




Medical Officer attend them without an 
order ? 

9. Are the weekly reports of the Medieal 






gency. 


urgent. 




Not very clear; 
English ne- 


They do nut 


There, have 


Generally so. 


Not 


Officers to the Board sufficiently foil. 


show the state 


been com- 




Se 


and do they clearly show the state of 


cessary. 


of health. Too 


plaints ; now 






health of the Paupers attended > 
10. Do the Medical Officers ever enter 




technical. 


very regular. 






Yes. 


There were 


No. 


There are 


Yes;b 


Cases as attended where Medicine only 




snch cases. 




cases so 


ordere 


has beeo sent, and the Pauper has not 
actually been seen by the Medieal Of- 




but checked. 




entered. 


ancea 










cine t< 


ficer ? 
11. Do you consider any alteration in the 










tingui 


a. The districts 


No; a contract 


a. Yes; but al- 


Mediciue 


1 


Medical arrangements desirable; and. 


should be 


would be very 


terations are 


should be 




if so, what alteration would yon suggest 


smaller. 


objectionable. 




provided for 




with regard to 
a. The size of the Districts i 


c. Vaccination 






the house. 




should be in- 






Alterations 




b. The establishment of a Pauper List? 


cluded in the 






required in 




c. The mode of payment of the Medical 


salary. 






the mode of 




Officers? 








payment and 




d. The mode of appointing them ? 

the form of Register kept by the Medi- 
cal Officers ; or in the Order issued by 








election. 




Medicine and 


Medicine and 


Cohimn stating 


No. 


f 


visits should 


visits should 


whether able 






be distin- 


be distin- 
guishej. 


to work. 






the Board of Guardians, or Relieving 


guished. 








Officers ; or in the form of Certificate 












given by the Medical Officer, or other 












practitioner. 
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XII. — Extract from Mr. Rbvans' Rbport — ^North and East 
Ridinfi^ of Yorkshire. 

Scarborough, 1th March^ 1839. 

The medical officers of this district are, like all other officers, elected. 
A salary is first fixed by the Guardians for the whole Union. A com- 
mittee is then chosen to divide the Union into districts, and to appor- 
tion the salary to attach to each district. In most cases the salary in- 
cludes attendance upon all paupers, whether settled in the Union or 
not, and also cases of midwifery. In some few cases, midwifery is 
paid for per case, the allowance varying from 7^. to 10». Provided he 
is a qualified person, and bears a good moral character, the medical 
practitioner who is ' most conveniently placed is appointed to the dis- 
trict. 

I never heard any objection made to the size of the districts. Two 
complaints have been made by Guardians of inattention on the part of 
medical officers, but in neither case was the charge substantiated. And 
these were the only complaints I have heard. 

It is understood between the Guardians and the medical officers, 
that the latter shall attend any person to whom the Guardians grant an 
order. Generally, however, the medical officers attend without an 
order, when they consider the party is unable to pay for medical assist- 
ance. And I have generally perceived the Guardians to be unwilling 
to grant an order, unless it is clearly shown that the person applying 
is too poor to provide himself with medical attendance. 

The best system of^ medical relief will be effected by the establish- 
ment of medical clubs ; and as I have brought the Guardians through- 
out this district to consider such establishments desirable, I expect that 
they will be made very general during the next summer. 



XIII. — Colonel Wade's Report — Cambridge, Essex, parts of Herts, 
Huntingdon, &c. 

Gentlemen, March \bthy 1839. 

In compliance with the request conveyed to me in your circular of 
the 21st ultimo, I have the honour to forward a Report ** on the sys- 
tem of administering medical relief to the poor" in this district, accom- 
panied by — 

1. An abstract of the answers received from the several Boards of 
Guardians to the -queries (1 to 7 inclusive) proposed in your letter," — 

2. An analysis of that abstract, — and 

3. A Table* showing the medical arrangements for the years ending 
25th March, 1838 and 1839, in the Unions under my superintendence 
up to the 1st October last. 

I have, &c. 

T. F. Wade, 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, 

To the Poor Law Commissioners, 

I. — Selection of Medical Officers. 

1. In most of the Unions in this district the system of open tender 
was in the first instance resorted to ; there were, however, many excep- 
^ons. In some UnimS) on the invitation of the Guardians, the several 
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medical men of the Union shared amongst them the parishes most 
conveniently situated for their attendance respectively, on the hasis of 
the remuneration given for medical relief during the three last years ; 
whilst, in others, the parishes were offered to the several medical gen- 
tlemen residing in the neighhourhood, and accepted hy them, on terms 
differing from, but having in general some reference to, the amount of 
the former salaries. 

2. *' Open tender " is now fast disappearing, and in the great ma- 
jority of the Unions, the practice has obtained, and is not, I conceive, 
likely to be again disturbed, of re-appointing the same officers. annually ; 
nor must it be understood that when> in the accompanying abstract, 
** By tender" is inserted under the head of *' Mode of selection,'* that 
competition, as to the amount or terms of remuneration, is thereby 
always meant to be conveyed, — the fact being that in many Unions 
where this reply is given, the Guardians, having themselves first fixed 
the terms, have offered them, not by " public advertisement," but by 
" circular," to all the duly licensed medical practitioners in the Union, 
inviting competition only in respect of the several parishes or districts. 

II. — Mode of fixing and apportioning the Salaries, 

1. In this district there exist at present contracts — 

1. By fixed salary. 

2. , , , , with medical club. 

3. , , , , with pauper list and medical club. 

4. At per case. 

5. , , , , and pauper list. 

6. , , , , and independent club. 

7. By pauper list. 

8. , , , , and independent club. 

(For the numbers under each head vide Analysis, column 2.) 

On the first formation of the Unions, the simple *' Fixed Salary'': 
was the general mode of payment adopted ; but in more than one-half 
of them the "Per Case" or "Pauper List" contracts have, within the 
last two years, been substituted for that of a " Fixed Salary." 

2. In all the Unions where there is^"! a fixed salary, the payment for 
medical relief is included in the establishment charges. Where the 
" Per Case" or " Pauper List*' contract has been adopted, the payment 
is, on the contrary, charged to the several parishes the paupers belong 
to who have received the relief. 

III. — Has Dissatisfaction arisen^ Sfc, 

1. It appears that in one-half, at least, of the Unions comprised in 
this district, there is no " dissatisfaction" admitted to have arisen on 
any of the subjects adverted to in this query. ^ 

2. That in the remaining Unions *' dissatisfaction" has arisen, in 
some instances on the part of the medical officers, in others on that of 
the Board of Guardians, as to the *' amount of remuneration," and also 
(on the part of the latter) as to the punctuality of ** attendance," and 
the extent to which " Certificates for extra diet" have been granted. 

IV. — Disposition to seek Medical Relief 8fc. 

1. Under this head, it appears, from the tenor of many of the replies 
that the question has not in all cases been perfectly understood! and 
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that it is answered as though the inquiry had been, not whether a 
•'Disposition to seek medical relief, &c." had been encouraged or dis- 
couraged by the " medical arrangements," but whether it had or had 
not been so by the practice of the Union. 

2. In some few cases the reply is, " much the same as before," but 
in more than half of the remaining Unions the arrangements are stated 
'* not to have encouraged that disposition," whilst, in the others, they 
are said to have '* encouraged" applications for the purpose of being 
placed on the relieving officer's list for other relief, or of obtaining the 
medical officer's '* certificate for extra nourishment," which ^has been 
granted in some Unions to an extent that has been loudly complained 
of by the Guardians. 

V. & VI, — Practice as regards able-bodied Men and others not in 
receipt of Relief. 

1. It will be observed, that, although in many Unions the principle 
acted on is to refuse medical relief to these classes, there is in no Union 
any rule whereby the "Families of men usually in employment at 
ordinary wages," or " Persons not being able-bodied but not otherwise 
in the receipt of out-relief," are absolutely excluded; that, where the 
circumstances of the case require it, the relief is confirmed as a gratuity ; 
and that, where there is nothing to warrant this course, it is declared a 
*' Loan," to be repaid by the applicant. 

VII. — Practice as regards Aged and Infirm. 

] . Where there is a pauper list, the aged and infirm whose names 
are included in it obtain medical aid on their own application to the 
medical officer. Where there is a " Fixed Salary *' or " per case" con- 
tract, without a pauper list, it is necessary for all classes requiring me- 
dical assistance to obtain an order from competent authority, 

VIII. — ^* Do you consider any general or special Alteration of the 
Medical Arrangements, ^-c, desirable .?" 

1. In reply to this inquiry, I have to state, ihat I do consider it ex- 
ceedingly desirable that the experience obtained, during the last four 
jears, of the various systems which have been in operation for affording 
medical relief, should, with as little delay as possible, be applied towards 
establishing, not in this district only, but throughout the kingdom, 
uniformity of plan, uniformity of principle in respect of the amount of 
remuneration, and as far as the discretionary powers vested in Boards of 
Guardians on the subject of relief will admit of it, uniformity of practice. 

2. The plan, or in other words, tlie contract, to which I give a decided 
preference, after having carefully observed the working of the several 
modes of administering medical relief in the extensive district under my 
superintendence, is that of a "pauper list" combined with the'* per 
c ase'* provision for casual sick. The description of •* list," and extent 
to which the " per case" portion of the contract should be applied, 
will be noticed in the following observations on the several points re- 
commended in the circular to be more especially kept in view. 

3. In considering this question, it will, I conceive, be admitted by all, 
however opinions may differ as to the mode of appointing the officers 
and paying for medical relief, and as to the class of persons who shall 
be deemed entitled to receive it» that the medical officers appointed by 
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a Board of Guardians should, in respect of character, and legal and 
professional eligibility, be the best that can be procured, all circum- 
stances, local and others, considered, and consequently that the amount 
of payment should be such as will secure the services of such men, 
and afibrd them a reasonable remuneration; that in whatever case 
medical aid is to be afforded, it should be so as promptly as possible ; 
that whilst no person^ of whatever ability, should be allowed to perish 
for want of medical assistance, that that description of relief should, no 
more than any other, be granted absolutely at the expense of the rate- 
payers, to any person who may be fairly said to be of the ability to pro- 
vide it for himself. 

" Size of District:' 

1. As already stated, there is no ** dissatisfaction" expressed under 
this head in any of the replies received from the Boards of Guardians; 
and, on referring to the accompanying ** Summary," it will appear that, 
although in Cambridgeshire the average area and population of the 
medical districts is greater than the average of the districts in Norfolk, 
yet that in f}ssex and Herts it is considerably below the average of the 
districts, not only in Norfolk, but in Suffolk also, which Mr. Wakley 
assumed to be " smaller than in any other districts in the kingdom," 
(Vide Minutes of Evidence, Special Committee, 5091.) Nor am I 
prepared to assert that, in any case I have been called upon to investi- 
gate, in which neglect has been charged and established, such neglect 
has been distinctly traced to the too extensive charge confided to the 
medical officer. Nevertheless, I cannot hesitate to declare my convic- 
tion, and I do so with the full persuasion that the poor are now very 
far better attended to than they were under the old poor laws, — that in 
many instances medical aid is not so ^promptly supplied, nor so fre- 
quently renewed, as it ought to be, chiefly because of the formation of 
" medical districts of parishes,'' aftd of the consequent distance of the 
medical officer's residence from the party requiring his assistance. 

2. Medical relief is, in its nature and consequences — in fact, in every 
point of view, one only excepted — unlike all other kinds of relief. 

3. It is true that, like any other kind of relief, it is injurious to the 
independence of the receiver, but it does not, Hke all others, in addition 
to this, tend to create again the destitution it relieves. Many will be 
poor again because they have once found an easy access to relief, but 
no man will be sick again because he has, without difficulty, obtained 
the aid of the doctor. 

4. The arguments adduced in the First Annual Report (pages 16, 
18), in support of ** the extension of the area or district of management 
by the formation of Unions of a greater or less number of parishes," 
for the purpose of obtaining at once the most correct and the most 
economical administration, appear to me, when applied to all other de- 
scriptions of relief, unanswerable, but wholly inapplicable to the ques- 
tion of medical relief. If a man is without food, or tlie means of pro- 
viding it, the Guardians, relieving officers, parish officers, and magis- 
trates, to say nothing of the humane and charitable, can at once admi- 
nister to his wants, and procure for him, from the next baker's shop, the 
means of relieving his destitution. If he is exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather, they can in like manner, immediately procure for him 
lodging or clothing ; but if his life is in danger in consequence of acci- 
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dent or illness, however anxious all pfiblic authorities and private 
individuals may be to afford him assistance (not one of whom, be it 
remembered, is competent in all probability, to form a correct opinion 
as to the urgency of the case), no one amongst them can do so other- 
wise than by sending for professional aid ; and it is surely desirable 
that, if the latter can be obtained on the spot, it should not be to be 
sought for at a distance. 

5. I am of opinion, therefore, that in all arrangements under the poor 
law, the medical relief provided for paupers should be placed as nearly 
within their reach as possible ; consequently, that no eligible medical 
practitioner should be excluded by the arrangements of a Board of 
Guardians, or be refused the charge of the parish in which he resides, 
for the mere purpose of obtaining the formation of a medical district of 
parishes of a given extend of area and population. 

Mode of appointing Medical Officers, 

1. I should, however, decidedly object to " parochial appointments." 
Every officer of the Union should be appointed by the Board of Guar- 
dians, subject to the approval of the Poor Law Commissioner. I have 
already remarked that open tender is falling into disuse, and in no 
instance should it be resorted to except in a case in which the Guardians 
are prepared to show that the medical officers residing within the Union 
have refused to accede to reasonable terms. 

2. In any case of a vacancy occurring, or of the services of an addi- 
tional medical officer being required, a circular should be addressed by 
the Guardians to the several duly qualified practitioners resident 
within, or contiguous to, the district or parish to be provided for. 

Tke Pauper List. 

This is of three kinds : 

1st. A list in which are inserted the names not only of all those in a 
parish who, being in the receipt of relief, are already paupers, but also 
the names of a numerous class of persons and their families who at the 
time the list is made out, are independent, but who possibly may re- 
quire medical assistance before the expiration of the contract. 

2ndly. A list, containing, in addition to the permanent paupers of 
each parish, the names only of those who have received relief during 
the whole of the preceding quarter, or some other considerable period. 

3rdly. An " open list," — that is, either of the above, with a power 
of adding to it the names of casual poor in cases of sickness. 

2. The payments upon the pauper list also have been provided for in 
a great variety of forms. 

1. By a scale, — the amount per head varying according to the con- 
dition, sex and age of the several persons. 

2. By one and the same sum per head for each uidividual on the 
list, whether single, married, male, female, adult, or cl^ild. 

3. By a sum per head for all on the list, (as above,) but the total to 
be received by the medical officer being limited to a given amount. 

4. By a sum per head, decreasing in amount as the numbers on the 
list, after a giv^n number, increase. 

5. When (as No. 3) a " pauper list*' has been adopted, unconnected 
with the *' per case" for casual poor, it has been found necessary to 
provide for the addition of individuals of this class to the li«t in sick- 
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ness, by the payment of a " fine** as well as the sum per head, amount- 
ins:, in fact, to a payment ** per case." 

3. It is evident that where the contract is simply a " pauper list," 
unconnected with any provision for the casual sick at " per case," and 
that, consequently, a fine is to be paid on placing on the list an addi- 
tional name, a very strong inducement is held out to the Guardians to 
include in it, at the outset, a very considerable number of families, who 
are not at the time in the receipt of, and who never may stand in need 
of, nor apply for, any parochial relief, medical or other whatever. 

4. I am aware that the committee of the House of Commons have 
expressed an opinion '* that the principle on which those additional 
names are recommended for insertion is perfect]^ just,'' and that they 
agree with Mr. Gulson and other witnesses, that medical relief may, 
with great propriety, be given more extensively than any other kind of 
parochial assistance. 

5. In the latter opinion, to a certain extent, I also concur, and for 
this reason, — we cannot make the labourer what he ought to be, inde- 
pendent all at once ; there is therefore something in the order in which 
the different kinds of relief are to be withdrawn, and it appears to me 
that medical assistance in sickness should be the last, because, as has 
been already shown, it is the least of all open to objection in itself; 
added to which, its withdrawal from all, without exception, who are not 
already paupers, would probably be the most obnoxious to the feelings 
of the poor, and give the most plausible ground to the opponents of the 
new Poor Law. But it does not follow that there exists a necessity for 
declaring independent persons paupers by anticipation ; on the con- 
trary, it is, I conceive, opposed to sound principle to do so. 

6. It is desirable to keep every kind of parochial relief in the posi- 
tion in which it was originally intended to be, namely, that of succour to 
meet present emergency : it is not needed to-day, we have no right to 
assume that it will be so to-morrow; and no occasion should be neg- 
lected of impressing upon the recipient of relief, medical as well as any 
other, that it is given in consequence of the particular circumstances of 
the case ; to which it may be added, that there must always be consider- 
able difficulty, owing to the frequent changes in the condition of la- 
bourers and their families, in making out what may be deemed a correct, 
and towards both rate-payers and those of the independent labourers 
who are excluded, a fair list of persons, who, not being paupers, are 
nevertheless to be relieved at the expense of the parish, medically, for a 
whole year. 

7. Whilst, then, as regards pavpers, I am, for the following reasons, 
decidedly favourable to a " pauper list,'' I object to any list which 
includes the names of independent parties; and, as regards the mode of 
payment, I never have been able to understand the advantage that any 
graduated scale possessed over a fixed sum per head for each person 
whose name is included in the list. The advantages of a pauper list 
are — 

1st. As regards medical officers, that, on the principle of mutual as- 
surance, it secures to them, to a certain extent at least, what they all 
appear so very desirous of obtaining, a fixed amount of remuneration 
(their liability being at the same time defined) ; for it is, in fact, for 
each parish a *' fixed salary," without any of the disadvantage attend- 
ant on the old form of contract. 
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2ndly. — That it secures to the great majority of those who are to re- 
ceive medical relief at the expense of the parish, the right of direct ap- 
plication to the medical officer, (who will, of course, be in possession 
of a copy of the list,) without first obtaining an order from the parish 
or relieving officers. 

3rdly. — As regards the rate-payers, that the payment for medical 
relief is no longer an establishment, but a parochial charge, bearing 
only its just proportion to the pauperism of the parish ; and 

4thly. That to a very considerable extent, it removes that inducement 
which, under a simple ** per case" contract, unconnected with a list, 
exists on the part of the medical officer, to suggest sickness to paupers, 
or pauperism on the plea of sickness, to the independent, or to listen to 
the applications from paupers for extra diet or nourishment, which, were 
the applicant's name on a pauper list, at a fixed sum for the year, 
whether sick or well, would never be attended to. 

« Per Case:' 

1. As already stated, a pauper list, containing the names only of 
pauperSf with a *' fine," in addition to the sum per head for casual 
casesy is, in principle and fact, the " pauper list," and •' per case" 
contract ; but being a more complicated piece of machinery than the 
latter, without any corresponding advantage, I prefer a contract in 
which the regular parish paupers and casual poor are kept completely 
distinct and separate. 

2. One striking advantage of the " per case" plan is, that whilst, if 
acted upon with right feelings and judgment, it secures medical attend- 
ance for those who are in the '^ transition state" between independence 
and pauperism, it enables the Guardians to declare the relief *• a loan** 
to those who are evidently of ability to pay for it ; there being no dif- 
ficulty under this form of contract, such as exists where there is a 
'* fixed salary," in proving the cost price of the relief granted, the sum 
to be paid for the relief being specific, and not an undetermined and 
indeterminable portion of a gross sum, to be paid for attendance on one 
or five hundred persons in a parish or district ; consequently the ten- 
dency of the " per case" contract is to produce provident habits. When 
a man is made aware that he may be called upon by the Guardians to 
pay seven or eight shillings for the order he has received from the 
relieving officer, he will not require one upon every trivial occasion ; 
and he will, moreover, endeavour to secure for himself and his family 
medical attendance at a less cost, by subscribing to a club, than, if 
overtaken by sickness, he runs the risk of being called upon to pay for 
it, if provided by the parish ; also it is stated that others, actuated by 
higher motives, have been known to refuse an order when it was ex- 
plained to them, that it was to be paid for by the parish at a sum, 
which, with the name of the party relieved, woidd be recorded on the 
list on the church door as a distinct act of pauperism, and these, in all 
probability, parties who never would have thought of shrinking from 
the taint of pauperism, wh^n it was concealed under a contract for at- 
tendance generally, at a gross sum on the parish poor. 

3. On the other hand, however, it must be confessed that there are 
disadvantages also belonging to this form of contract, and one of them 
of the most serious kind, and which, did I not feel that it can and will 
be successfully grappled with, would at once compel me, though with 
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great reluctance, to recommend a return to the old '^ fixed salary,'' 
notwithstanding its mai^ifest] disadvantages, and direct tendency to 
create and perpetuate the '* medical" pauperism of the whole of the 
lower orders. 

4. The evil I allude to is exactly of an opposite character to the one 
last named ; under a " fixed salary," every One could have an order, 
but, where a specific sum is to be paid for the " case,'' there is a con- 
stant and immediate motive presented to those concerned to restrict the 
granting of medical relief as much as possible, and to throw every diffi- 
culty in the way of obtaining it ; this applies to both parish and re- 
lieving officers, but more particularly to the former ; the pariah is to 
pay for the order, and the overseer is therefore personally interested 
in refusing it ; and he, be it remembered, is on the spot, and will be 
applied to in urgent cases far more frequeiitly than the relieving officer. 
The many instances that have come under my own notice, in which both 
overseers and relieving officers have refused an order for medical relief, 
because, in the officers' opinion, the party applying was, or ought to 
have been, of ability to procure it for himself, because destitution was 
not positively established, or, not unfrequently, because (and of which 
the officer necessarily was a most incompetent judge) immediate danger 
was not apprehended, has induced me, at more than one board, strongly 
to recommend to the officers,^ that in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred, the order should be granted, leaving it to the Board of Guar- 
dians to determine the question of the ability of the party, and whether 
he should or should not be called upon to indemnify the parish. 

5. I must candidly confess, however, that this anxiety to prevent one 
evil, has produced another, not of course to be compared to the risk of 
the loss of life, arising from the refusal of an order, but still one of very 
considerable magnitude, and which has been much complained of by 
the Guardians, in those Unions where there is a " per case" contract, 
without its attendant ** pauper list*' — the evil is, that it is, in such case 
the manifest interest of the medical officer to suggest pauperism, than 
which nothing can be more easy — for instance, when a medical officer 
is already in attendance on one member of a family — the suggestion 
being addressed also to those who are now well aware that " an order 
for the doctor ' no longer means simply an order for physic^ but that, 
in all probability, the latter will be followed by a good supply of mutton, 
porter, &c. ^ 

« Relief hy Loan!' 

1 . For both these evils, however, there is, I conceive, a perfectly safe 
remedy, namely, the system of relief by loan^ which, if generally acted 
upon, and steadily followed up to the recovery of the cost price of the 
relief, would at once remove the motive of the officers for refusing a 
medical order, and the temptation to an independent man to apply for 
or accept it, and therefore necessarily diminish the power of a medical 
officer to swell his list of patients at an additional expense to the parish, 
and to the injury of independency. 

2. But then I must admit that, as far as my own experience goes, no 
part of the law has worked so ill as that relating to the recovery of 
loans : the principle is a correct one, but the process tedious and incon- 
venient ; and what with the unwillingness of employers to retain in their 
service men whose wages are attached, the supineness of the Guai^dians 
on this particular subject, the neglect of the officers, and most particu- 
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larly of the auditor, in not compelling the repayment of loans, and 
above all the reluctance of the magistrates to lend their assistance, 
except in a very few Unions indeed, although relief is frequently declared 
a loan, no attempt is subsequently made to recover it. 

8. This part of the Poor Law Administration then requires imme- 
diate attention and amendment ; and, if possible, some more summary 
process for the recovery of loans should be devised than that afforded 
by an appeal to the Bench of Magistrates, and the attachment of wages 
in the hands of the master. 

4. I trust that, in urging, as I do, most, earnestly, this subject on the 
attention of the Commissioners, I shall not be accused of inconsist- 
ency because I have elsewhere admitted that I agree in opinion with 
those who would gradually withdraw medical relief from the lower 
orders. I have already stated why I assent to this proposal ; but to 
remove, however gradually, this last link in the chain of pauperism, 
there must be a beginning, and the " per case'' contract is admirably 
adapted for the purpose, if employed in conjunction with a loan system 
of easy application. Unattended by this, it will, I am convinced, have 
the very contrary effect ; and, both as regards the rate-payers and the 
poor, be productive of the most injurious consequences. 

The sum per Head and per Case, 

1. The terms of the several contracts at present in use in this dis- 
trict are stated in the accompanying table. 

2. The sum to be paid per head on a '* pauper list," and " per case,*' 
must necessarily vary in different Unions according to local peculiarities, 
extent of area, density of population, &c. &c. 

3. In considering the gross amount to be paid to the medical officers 
of a Union, it must be borne in mind that they are not now, as for- 
merly, called upon to attend the sick poor of the parish, but only on the 
paupers, 

4. On the other hand, should the former salaries be admitted as an 
element in determining the amount of remuneration to be paid under 
the new arrangement, it must not be forgotten that the medical officers 
are no longer permitted to charge, at their own discretion, for attend- 
ance on paupers not belonging to the parish they reside in. 

5. In arranging the terms of a contract, the admitted connexion 
between private practice and attendance on the poor, although not to 
be taken unfair advantage of, should not be altogether lost sight of; 
nor should it be allowed as a sufficient reason for increasing the price 
either on the " pauper list" or " per case," that the parish or district is 
a small one, and that, therefore, the patients will not be numerous. 
Professional men well know that they cannot, on this ground, increase 
their charges to their private patients, and there is no reason why they 
should do so for paupers. 

6. Were I to name sums of general application for the *' pauper 
list,*' and *' per case,'* I should propose for the former, 2^., 2«. 6d., or 
3*. ; and for the latter, 6s., 6s. 6d., 7^., or Is. 6d, ; with extra charges 
for 

£ s. d. 

Vaccination 1 6 per head. 

Midwifery cases 10 6 to 15^. each. 

Simple fractures ••••330 each. 
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Compound fractures, amputa- £. s, dL 

tions, and strangulated hernia 5 5 each. 
Sing^le and double trusses Ss, 
and 12«. 
7. Attendance on the workhouse should always be provided for by a 
fixed salary. 

Practice. 

1. AH medical contracts should terminate at Lady-day, and the new 
one should invariably be submitted for the approval of the Commis- 
sioners. In it should be shown the number of parishes — area — popu- 
lation — number of paupers, &c. &c. 

2. All *' Orders for medical relief," signed by the parish or relieving 
officers, should be in a printed and uniform form. 

3. As should also the *' Certificate of the medical officer for extra 
diet," and 

4. (Where the applicant is not on the books of the medical officer 
of the Union), ** The report of sickness." 

5. The order requiring the ])roduction of the medical officer's books 
at the weekly meeting of the Board of Guardians should be strictly 
enforced. On this subject I request attention to the annexed extract 
from my report of the 1st ultimo. (See p. 257.) 

6. The diet recommended by the medical officer for his patients, 
whether in or out of the workhouse, should be allowed in all cases, 
unless the Guardians are prepared to show some very sufficient reason 
for refusing it. 

7. In no case should an overseer or relieving officer refuse to -grant 
an order for medical relief, without first having visited the case, unless 
he has the most ample reason for believing that it is bne of no import- 
ance ; nor should the apparent ability of a party be a sufficient ground 
of refusal, except in the most trifling cases. 

8. In no case of doubt, still less in one in which the officer has not 
visited the party, should an order for the workhouse be substituted for 
a medical order, without first having obtained the opinion of the medical 
officer, who is the only competent judge (both as regards the state of 
the applicant and the nature of the disease) of the propriety of removing 
a sick person into the house. 

9. Medical relief should never, except under very peculiar circum- 
stances, be granted on the condition that the head, or some other mem- 
ber of the family, shall enter the workljouse. 

10. In many Unions there exists a good deal of anxiety, no doubt 
^ proceeding from the most laudable motives, for the Guardian of the 

parish to be permitted to grant an order* for medical relief; and it has 
also more than once been urged upon me that a discretionary power of 
this kind should be vested in the clergyman of the parish. I must 
repeat, that medical assistance no longer means physic only ; and I 
cannot think that, until it does, it will be wise to give Jhis power to 
any person who is not, as are the parish officers, responsible for his acts 
to the Board of Guardians. 

The clergyman could neither be compelled to act, nor, if he 
assented to the proposal to do so, be rendered reponsible ; and the 
Cmardian is himself the employer of the person to be by him relieved, 
and a member of the Board whieh is to decide upon the propriety of the 
order: by generally establishing the pauper list, and increasing the 
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number of medical officers, the number of applications for orders will 
be greatly diminished, and medical relief be as accessible as the Poor 
Law Commissioners have it in their power to render it. 

Independent Clubs. 

On this subject I shall offer but one remark, namely, that the medical 
gentlemen, examined before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
have all admitted that towards their profession there is no unfairness 
in paying for paupers on the principle of mutual assurance at a low 
rate, affording about 6«. M. for every case of sickness that occurs. It 
must be evident that, amongst a given number of paupers, their age 
and general condition considered, there will be a far greater proportion 
of sickness, consequently a greater loss to a medical man, than amongst 
the same number of independent labourers. The rate of subscription, 
therefore, to an independent club should be somewhat lower than the 
sum paid per head on a pauper list — certainly should never exceed it. 
T, of course, mean for agricultural labourers and others of their class ; 
for servants and artisans of a superior class a club may be opened at a 
higher rate of subscription. I do not recommend that the independent 
club should be provided for by a clause in the contract, but every means 
should be held out to induce the medical officers to open, and the lower 
orders to subscribe to them. 



Extract /rom a Report by Colonel Wade, dated Yst February , 1839. 

*' Having closely observed the proceedings of the several Boards of 
Unions in which the prohibitory order has been issued, respecting out- 
relief to the able-bodied on account of sickness, I feel convinced that 
some regulation to prevent the evasion of that order is absolutely 
necessary. In many cases relief has been granted without the produc- 
tion of any proof of the alleged cause for it existing, but merely on the 
unsupported statement of the relieving officer that it was a case of 
sickness: and in others relief for the whole family has been granted, 
because the wife or one of the children was ill. 

•' It appears to me that the auditor should be instructed to try every 
case of out-relief to an able-bodied man, on account of sickness, by the 
medical officer's books, and to disallow the relief granted, if the case is 
not recorded in the latter. And that to compel the more regular pro- 
duction of these books (certificates on scraps of paper being constantly 
substituted for them), at the weekly meetings of the Guardians, the 
auditor should be further instructed not to grant his certificate for the 
payment of the salary of the medical officer at the quarterly audit, 
unless the officer's books bear the weekly signature of the chairman, 
and certificate that it was produced at the meeting. And lastly, it will 
be right to intimate to any Board evading the order as above stated, 
that the auditor will be required not only to ascertain the fact of the 
existence of sickness, but to see that the amount of the relief granted 
has not been excessive. 

•• It not unfrequently happens that the sickness of the party applying 
for relief is certified by a professional man, not being a medical officer 
of the Union. For these cases there should be a printed form of cer- 
tificate, as also (in all cases) one for the attendance of the medical 
officer when required by the relievingjofficer or overseer, and one for 
such necessary articles as the medical officer may deem necessary. * 
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Reports of Arrangements for Medical Relief [Ap 



Abstract of Rbplibs to Qveribs proposed io Craci 



Name of Union. 


Mode of Selection of 
Medical Officers. 


Mode of Payment. 


A>to8izeofDistri< 

Oificera? 
Qaalifieationofditi 
Modeofseleedonol 
Attflndance or effic 

ditto ? 
On the port of— 
The Poor? 
The Medical Offlcci 
The Guardians? 
OrthePubUc? 


.Fixed Salary. 


Per Case. 


Panper List. 


Cwntu of CAM- 
BRIDGE. 
1. CAMBRIDGE. 


By tenders; but 
the lowest tender is 
UQt necessarily ac- 
cepted ; and the 
Guardians in selec- 
tion are mainly 
guided by respecta- 
bility and profes- 
sional reputation, 
that proper medical 
treatment may be 
afforded. 


By fixed sa- 
lary ; mid- 
wifery lOf.ed. 
per case, and 
trusses at cost 
price. 






No ditsatisfact 


2. CAXTON 
AND AR- 
RINGTON. 


No selection ; there 
being but one medi- 
cal officer resident 
in the Union; two 
non-residents there- 
fore employed. 


(Fixed salary; 

Independent 

Club. 


and 


^l J""^' 


No dissatisfoc 


3. CHESTER. 
TON. 


Originally elected 
by tender at per 
head upon pauper 
list, but afterwards 
retained with fresh 
tenders at a yearly 
salary. 


Fixed salary. 






I never heard < 
except in the la 
stance; twoorthi 
plainto have beei 
m the course of tl 
years we have 
formed into a Ui 
the non-altenda 
the medical offii 
which he has bee 
riably summoned 
the Board.and th 
has been explain 


4. ELY . . . 


By tender in some 
cases, and also by 
mutual arrangement 
without tender. 


Salary for 
the work' 
house only. 


Per case, 
midwifery and 
fractures the 
only extras 
(aud Inde- 
pendeot Me- 
dical Club). 


• • 


No dissatisfiusti 
cept from the o 
officer, who con 
of the inadeqoacj 
workhouae aalary 


6. LINTON . 


By tender. 


Fixed salary. 






No— except in < 
two instances, yih 
surgeon did not 
aull^ntty often. 



XIII.] 



CkU. Wade — Cambric^e, ^c. 
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'sBBjJAxt, 1839, Mspecting the Mbdical Akranobmbhts. 



<1i«Tma{ti»n fn saaIt 


PRACTICE RESPECTING MEDICAL RELIEF. 1 


edical Relief," or 
cf geaerally," been 
aged or discouraged 
Y the Medical 
irrangements. 


Ofthe Families of men 

who are usually in 
employment at the ordi- 
nary Wages ofthe District. 


Of Persons not being 

able-bodied Men, and who 

are not otherwise in the 

receipt of Out-relie£ 


Of Aged and Infirm or 

others habitually in the 

receipt of Out-relied 

Are they required to apply 
for an '• Order " before 

the Medical Officer attends ? 


few instances per- 
lave applied for rae- 
•elief as a means of 
ing pecuniary relief 
h feigned illness; 
I all cases there has 
. disnosition to seek 
stl relief, in affording 
the present medical 
;ements appear to 

worked extremely 
ind the medical offi- 
possess the public 
ence and satisfaction. 


They apply to the reliev- 
injj officer of the district, 
who makes inquiry of the 
applicant as to nature of 
sickness, and gives orders 
accordingly ; but the me- 
dical officers have direc- 
tions to charge the indi- 
vidual requiring relief with 
the relief afforded, if it is 
considered he can afford 
and ought to bear its ex- 
pense. 


All persons seeking medical relief, whether able-bo- 
died or aged and infirm, are required to produce a 
teeeklu certificate from the medical officer, which is 
considered objectionable, ns where the disease is per- 
manent, a general certificate would prevent the incon- 
venience of weekly certifying, the number of such cases 
being generally large. 

Persons reqmriug or seeking medical relief are re- 
quired (in all cases) to apply for an *• Order " before 
the medical officer attends. 


Encouraged. 


In most cases refused (in 
the event of their not hav- 
ing become members of 
the medical clubs), but in 
cases of urgent necessity 
it is granted. 


Generally refused, except 
under peculiar circum- 
stances. 


No; they appear on the 
pauper ;iist which is deli- 
vered to the medical officer, 
which renders an order 
from the relieving officer 
unnecessary. 


1 cases, with scarcely 
leption, paupers have 
and thankfully 
d themselves of the 
inee of the Union 
al officers. 


An order is always given 
ux>on the medical officers 
to attend, either by the 
Board of Guardians, by 
the relieving officer, or 
overseers. 


Au order is always given, 
except in sudden and ur- 
gent cases, when the me- 
dical officers will always 
attend upon application 
of the party only, or some 
one for them. 


The medical officer usu- 
ally attends without order, 
though it is common for 
the relieving officer, when 

ders to the medical officers 
for attendance upon pau- 
pers even of this class. 


y facility afforded to 
ally necessitous poor, 
liscouragement has 
ased to that class of 
»odied poor (such as 
r single persons or 
todied couples with 
families), who. by 
r forethought, and 
d of beneflt or medi- 
nbs. might have kept 
lelves independent of 
hial assistance. 


Medical relief never withheld if applied for, the Guardians granting it as a loan 
when;they consider the applicant ought to have provided it for himself. 

The order of the relieving officer or overseer is in all cases necessary ; but in very 
urgent cases the medical officers do not hesitate to attend on a representation of the 
parties unaccompanied by an order. 


lot been discouraged. 


The relieving officer, if 
he considers the applicant 
unable to pay his own me- 
dical man, grants an or- 
der, and it is reported at 
the next meeting of the 
Guardians for sanction. 


Relief is generally grant- 
ed, subject to the sanction 
of the Guardians. 


No. 
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Abstract of Replies to Queries proposed in Cir( 



Name of Union. 


Mode of Selection of 
Medical Officers. 


Mode of Payment. 


Hn» dissntirfaction i 
As to BixeofDiMi 
JBemunemtioa «f 

Officers ? 
QuvliGcNtion ofdl 
Rode of scleethm 
Attendaacoorvfll 
ditto ? 

On the jjart of- 
ThePoor? 
Ttie Medical Offio 
The Guardians? 
Or the Public? 


Fixed Salary. 


Per Case. 


Pauper List. 


6. NEWMAR- 
KET. 

i 


By annual election. 




• • 


Pauper list 
with medical 
clubs. 


The medical 
complain that tl 
not paid in pro 
• to their duties. 


7. NORTH 
WITCUFORD. 


Hitherto each qua- 
lified medical man 
has had a parish or 
a part of one, ac- 
cording to the size. 


• • 


Per case ; 
midwifery, 
trusses, frac- 
tures, and vac- 
cination are 
extras. 


• • 


Tlje Guardian! 
lately been diss 
with the attenda 
efficiency of one 
medical officen 
same has been ] 
fore the Poor I^ 
missioners, and 
request the get 
has sent in his res- 

Tlie other partj 
question may 
swered in the ne 


8. ROYSTON . 


All the medical 
men who attended 
the poor of the va- 
rious parishes prior 
to the Union, were 
oontinued in their 
attendance ; and the 
medical men re- 
siding in Royston 
were requested to 
send tenders for at- 
tending the inmates 
of the workhouse. 


• • 


• • 


Pauper sche- 
dule and me- 
dical clubs. 


None. 


9. WISBECH . 


By appointment 


Fixed salary. 


• • 


• • 


No dissaUsfiu 
whatever. 


10. WHITTLE- 
SEY, 


Selected by tender. 


The work- 
house at a 
fixed salary. 


Per case, 
midwifery ex- 
tra. 


• • 


No, except in 
stance, when, m 
uion of the Gut 
the medical offi 
exculpated fi:om 
leged neglect. 



. XIII.] CoU Wade^Camhridge, SfC. 
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lisposition to seek 
lical Relief,'* or 
rg«nerally,'*been 
ffod or discouraged 
the Medical 
rangements. 


PRACTICE RESPECTING MEDICAL RELIEF. 




Of the Families of men 

who are usually in 
employment at the ordi- 
nary Wages of the District. 


Of Persons not being 

able-bodied Men. and who 

are not otherwise in the 

receipt of Out-relief. 


Of Aged and Infirm or 
others habitually in the 

receipt of Out-relief. 
Are they required to apply 

for an •• Order " before 
the Medical Officer attends ? 




dly eneouraged by 
sent system; the 
who are iu the 
schedules, or in 
Ion medical clubs, 
a discretionary 
of calling in the 
Although the sub- 
n to the medical 
BO low, the paupers 
em as much as po8- 
n order to throw 
ves upon the pau- 
$dule«. 


They are usually in me- 
dical or benefit clubs of 
their own selection ; some 
are in tlie Union medical 
clubs. 


They are, when thought 
fit cases for medical relief, 
and not being in any me- 
dical club, placed on the 
pauper schedule. 


They are placed on the 
pauper schedules of the 
medical officers, to whom 
they are allowed to apply 
when they require medi- 
cal assistance without an 
order. 




t all encouraged. 


This class receives no 
medical relief. 


These frequently have or- 
ders for medical attend- 
ance. 


Yet-to the Board, if sit- 
ting; if not, to the reliev- 
iug officer ; and in his ab- 
sence to the overseer. 




.inly somewhat 
I; as previous to 
ion any one could 
an order without 
y, now one is only 
o those who really 
it 


The granting or refusing 
medical relief to this class 
depends much on the na- 
ture of the illness and 
number of children. In 
cases where the illness is 
likely to be of long dura- 
tion and expensive, and 
the chidren are numerous, 
we have generally granted 
relief by putting them on 
the pauper schedule and 
paying the fine. In one or 
two iustances as a loaa. 


If this class have not 
provided themselves with 
medical relief by subscrib- 
ing to a medical club, and 
have no other resources, 
we have no other alterna- 
tive but placing them on 
the schedule. 


No. The medical officer 
has the direcUon of the 
Board to attend all those 
on his schedule without an 
order; nevertheless they 
are required afterwards to 
get an order for the conti- 
nuance of his attendance. 




.raged in a medical 


Granted to all poor per- 
sons requiring and apply- 
ing for it. 


Granted. 


No order required (ex- 
cept in cases of midwifery). 




lode of payment at 
e, for sicic out-relief 

on the part of tlie 
1 officers to encuu- 
pplications for me- 
.>lief, and relief ge- 
; and when such 
I relief has not in 
tance been followed 
other relief afforde< 
nicer has invariable 
br the sick other re 
m thouglit by Uie G 


No— except in one or two 
very particular instances. 


Medical relief has been 
very rarely gmnted. 


An order is always re- 
quired for the attendance 
of tho medical officers. 




1 by tlie Guardians, the mo- 
r exercised his i)ovrcr to pre- 
ief. and in some instances it 
uardians unnecessarily so. 
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Abstract of Rsflibs to Qusribs proposed in Circ 



Name of Union. 


Mode of Selection of 
Medical Officers. 


Mode of Payment. 


Hasdissatlafactiona 
AstosizeofDistri 
Remuneratioa of 
Officers ? 


Fixed Salary. 


Per Case, 


Pauper List. 


Qualification of dW 
ModeofMlectlMio 
Attendance oreffic 
ditto? 
On the part of— 
The Poor f 
The Medical Qfficei 

Or the Public? 


Cofinfyv/ ESSEX. 
1. BILLERICAY. 


By tender. 


Fixed sum 
for the work- 
house only. 


Per case and 
medical clubs. 




None whatev* 


2. BRAINTREE. 


By a circular ad- 
dressed to all the 
medical men re- 
siding in the Union. 


Fixed salary 
for workhouse 
only. 


Per case. 


• • 


Yes, as to insulB 

workhouse ; in ac 
respect. 


3. CHELMS- 
FORD. J 


By nomination and 
vote at the Board of 
Guardians. 






Pauper list. 


The only dissi 
tion has been ftc 
Guardians and 
payers, on accoi 
the increased e 
of medical relief. 


4. COLCHES- 
TER. 


All the medical 
men in Colchester 
were assembled, and 
the Guardians met 
them, and' the pre- 
sent medical men 
agreed to the terms 
proposed, and have 
been continued in 
office since. 


• • 


Per case. 


Pauper list 
and medical 
club. 


No. In one Sni 
an assistant (no 
licensed) to one 
medical officers, 
occasionally to 
some paupers an 
certificates; but 
the fact coming 
knowledge of the . 
ant Coramissionei 
instantly put a st 


6. DUNMOW • 


Appointed at a 
meeting fixed and 
advertised, not by 
tender-terms offered 
by Guardians; all 
the medical officers 
in the Union are 
employed. 




Per case. 


Pauper list 
and indepen- 
dent club. 


Great dissaiisl 
has arisen owing 
largeness of the 
paid. 


6. EPPING. . 


By tender, or by 
their acceding to the 
terms offered by the 
Guardians. 




Per case. 


Pauper list. 


No; but theph 
by no meani givei 
faction. On the ; 
the old medical 
tioners there hm 
dissaUs&ction tht 

their exclusion.. 



6. XIIL] Col. Wade— Essex, %c. 

FsanDiBT, 1839, lespecting the Midioai. kasLkxtOtXiaxen—eimtiimti. 
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% dinxNrftioii to Mek 
[edical ReUef/* or 
lief generally,** been 
raged or discouiaged 
)y the Medical 
arrangements ? 



PRACTICE RESPECTING MEDICAL RELIEF. 



Of the Families of men 

who are usually in 
employment at the ordi- 
nary Wages of the District. 



Of Persons not being 

able-bodied Men, and who 

are not otherwise in the 

receipt of Out-relief. 



Of Aged and Infirm or 

others habitually in the 

receipt of Out- relief. 

Are they required to apply 

for an " Order" before 
the Medical Officer attends j 



oragedbythe medi- 
rrangements. Sub- 
rs to the medical 
are more numerous. 



Never given except in 
cases of severe illness or 
accident; the family being 
very large. 



Has been given when the 
means of the parties are 
such as not to enable them 
to procure it. 



An order must be pre- 
viously obtained; but no 
inconvenience has arisen 
Arom such a course, as the 
officers always attend in 
cases of necessity, upon 
being applied to by the 
paupers. 



considered that the 
It arrangements have 
leooraged a disposi- 
> seek medical relief, 
sf generally, so much 
ed salaries would 



These description of persons go either to the relieving 
officers or to the churcnwardens and overseers, and re- 
ceive medical orders, which are reported to the Board 
of Guardians, who determine whether they shall be 
considered as loans or not. 



BT encouraged than 
ise, inasmuch as the 
il man was not called 
o await the order of 
oardians, relieving 
, or other parish 
I, the charge for their 
wee being only 
abject to the sabse- 
approbation and 
>n of the Board of 
ans, which was very 
:, if ever, withheld. 



Seldom, if ever, refused 
to the wives or families of 
men having two children 
or more, even though usu- 
ally employed at the ordi- 
nary wages of the district. 



Always allowed medical 
relief. 



All are obliged to apply 
for orders in the first in- 
stance; but if they remain 
sick at the end of a vear, 
no order is required for 
the next year. 



Are on the paupers' list, 
and never required to ap- 
ply for an order before the 
medical officer attends. 



[f the benefits of the 
ndent medical club 
aore generally ap- 
ed, it might in some 
diminish theappli- 
( for relief generally. 



Midwifer]( tickets have been given by way of loan. 
The head and family of f&rmanent paupers are put on 
the schedule, and in general cases of paupers, their 
names are not put on the schedule till tlic emergency 
arises; a certificate, however, given by the medical 
man generally at once entitles the applicant to medical 
relief; and the relieving officer instantly visits the case, 
and supplies the necessaries certified as required. 



Yes, if they are not already 
on the schedule ; except in 
emergent cases, where the 
medical man finds neces- 
saries needed, when he at 
once gives a certificate. 



bought ten paupers 
for medical assist- 
under the present 
irhere one applied 
; the number oftri- 
ses reported by the 
ig officer is very 



A labourer in employ- 
ment at ordinary wages, 
with three children, is al- 
lowed medical relief as a 
loan. The loan has hi- 
therto been enforced only 
where labourers have less 
than three children. 



Medical relief allowed if 
required. 



This class are included 
in pauper schedule, and no 
order is required. If not 
in schedule, the medical 
officer has directions not 
to attend, except in cases 
of emergency, without an 
order from relieving officer. 



lisposition of the 
t much the same as 
ore ; in nine cases 
ten they think no- 
f it till they really 



The Guardians in no case refuse medical relief, but 
invariably afford it on application ; and if it be con- 
sidered that the applicant is so circumstanced that he 
ought to repay the Union, his wages are attached for 
that purpose. * 



All are required to apply 
fbr an order, except those 
who are upon the pauper 
lists, of which the medical 
officers have copies. 
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Reports of Arrangements for Medical Relief, [App. B. 

Abstract of Rbplibs fo Qubribs proposed in GiBOuuABf 



Name of Union. 


Mode of Selection of 
Medical Officers. 


Mode of Payment. 


Hat dinatkfiictkm arbBB* 
As to tixA of District • 

OfBowf 
QunliflwtimiordMtot 
Rode of selectioa of «ttof 

dittof 
On the put of— 
The Poor? 
The Medical OfflcCT? 
TbeGaardiaasf 
Or the Public! 


■ 


Fixed Salary. 


Per Case. 


Pauper List. 




7, HAL8TED . 


Terms were offered 
to the medical gen- 
tlemen in the dis- 
tricts, who accepted 
same. 


• » 


•• 


Pauper lists. 


No. 




8. LEXDENaud 
WINSTREE 


An advertisement 
is inserted, unnounc- 
ing the Board's in* 
tention to appoint a 
medical officer for 
each district, and 
requesting gentle- 
men, desirous of the 
appointment, to send 
in tlieir names. 


• • 


Per case. 




The medical officers 
complain that they are 
very inadequately rema- 
nerated, and the Board 
cont^mtdate sume alte- 
ration at tiw expiratioB 
of the present contracts; 
in other respects no dis- 
satisfaction. 




9. MALDON . 




Fixed salary. 


•• 


•• 


No. 




10. ONGAR . . 


By tender. 


The work- 
house at fixed 
salary. 


Per case. 




Occasionally on fbe 
part of the Gnardians m 
well as some of the 
medical officers; sons 
of the latter coDsideriDg 
the remuoeratioa too 
little, and some of the 
Guardians too much. 
Complaints have beea 

some of the medical offi- 
cers for alleged inatten- 
tion to pauper patients, 
but no cases nave oe- 
curred since the last ap- 




officers, in which an inquiry into the conduct of any such officer was 
deemed by the Board of Guardians expedient. The poor and tht 
public arc generally satisfied with arrangements. 




11. ORSETT. . 


Tlie practitioners 
"who were attending 
the poor of the re- 
spective parishes at 
the period when the 
Union was formed. 




Per case. 




No, except as to the 
workhouso. Tlie salary 
(£30 per annum) is 
complained of as very 
inadequate. 




12. ROCHFORD 


• • 


•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 




13. ROMFORD. 


By election f om 
amring the medical 
gentlemen practis- 
ing in the neigli- 
bourhood. 




Per case and 
medical club. 




No. It was at first 
tiiouj^ht that the sums to 
which the medical gen- 
tlemen are entitled under 
the present per cass 
system, would be found 
considerably to exceed 
the former amount of 
remuneration, but this 
has not proved to be the 
case to any serious ex- 
tent. 


1 



No. 6. xni.] 



Col. Wade — Essex, ^c. 
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Slat FsBRUART, 1839, respecting the Medical Arranobments — continued. 



Hat a diipoiitioii to seek 

•« Medical Relief/' or 

"ReUef generally,** been 

enoouraged or diacoaraged 

by the Medical 

arrangementi? 



PRACTICE RESPECTING MEDICAL RELIEF. 



Of the Families of men 

who are usually in 
employment at the ordi- 
nary wages of the District. 



Of Persons not being 

able-bodied Men. and who 

are not otherwise in the 

receipt of Out-relief. 



Of Aged and Infirm or 

others habitually in the 

receipt of Out-relief. 

Are they required to apply 

for an " Order'* before 
the Medical Officer attends? 



A disposition to seek 
medical relief has been 
invariably encouraged. 



Allowed, when the weekly 
earnings average from 9s. 
to 12*. 



Allowed, in particular 
cases. 



Yes, always. 



As tke Board invariably 
ghres relief on production 
of a medical cerUficate, 
the paupers are encou- 
xagcdTto obtain certificates. 
and by that means they 
flrequently get relief, when 
they otherwise would not. 



The Inrge families, when 
the children's earnings are 
little or nothiug, are placed 
on the pauper list when 
any one of tue family be- 
comes ill. 



Also, put on the list if 
they become ill. and are in 
consequence thrown out of 
employment. 



Yes, if they are not already 
on the list, but not other- 
wise. 



No. 



Orders for relief have been given indiscriminately. 



Yes. 



Mi^y of the Gn.irdians 
bave flrcquently condemned 
the conduct of the medical 
ofHoera, for giving large 
quantities of expensive 
Bcmrishment in cases of 
•iekness, and in a state of 
deUlity, rendering them 
unable to work, aud arising 
ddefly (as stated in the 
nedieal officers' certifi- 
ealee) ttom want of suffi- 
cient food. TheB'mrdhas 
sever, in any such case, 
required any medical offi- 
ear to justify before the 
Board, or otltervrise, his 
eoorae of treatment of a 
pauper. 



It is supposed that there 
i* not much alteration in 
this respect. 



No sick pauper can be attended by a medical officer without haviner first obtained 
an order from the relieving officer, who is authorized to exercise his discretion on 
every application for medical relief; and. in cases of emergency, from one of the 
churchwardens or overseers. The medical officer is, however, bound to attend the 
pauper at his own request, when an order has once been given. 



Not generally afforded, 
unless they have very large 
families. 



In that part of the Union, 
namely, tne parish of Bark- 
ing, where the medical club 
system has succeeded, it 
has been rarely applied for, 
except in cases where the 
families are very large ; in 
the other districts, the 
Guardians have been 
obliged to grant medical 
relief more freely. 



Usually given iu these 
cases. 



Required to apply for an 
order. The medical offi- 
cers, being aware of the 
practice of the Board, flre- 
quenlly attend these partie; 
in the' first instance, and 
then apply for orders. 



Has never been withheld 
in these cases. 



The medical officers have 
been in the habit of attend- 
ing these cases when ne- 
cessary, in the absence of 
the relieving officer, with- 
out " An order." 
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Reports of Arrangements fof^ Medical Relief. [App. B 

Abstract of Rbfltxs to Qubrixs proposed in Cibcttlabi 



NaiBSofUii:oa. 



U. SAFFRON 
WALDEN. 



16. TENDRING 



Mode of Selectioii of 
Medical Officers. 



Mode of Payment. 



The medical offi- 
cers, who had been 
engaged by the dif- 
ferent parishes pre- 
viously to the new 
Poor Law Act, were 

generally appointed 
y the Board. 



By writing circu- 
lars to all the medi- 
cal men in the 
Union, and those re- 
siding in the neigh- 
bouring parishes, 
and offering such 
terms as the Board 
have previously 
agreed on. 



Fixed Salary. 



Fixed salary. 



Per Case. 



Per case. 



Pauper List. 



The substitution of 
mutton and porter for 
the uauseous drugs of 
the apothecary's shop 
has given such satisfkc- 
tion to the poor, that 
every little ailment 
creates a longing far the 
doctor (with one excep- 
tion). The medical gen- 
tlemen appear generally 
satisfled. The guardians 
and public, under the 
present mode of pay- 
ment to the anr^eiona, 
are generally satisfied, 
but would be more so if the discretionary power of 
the medical men were better exercised, and could be 
more circumscribed. 



Has ditsatidbctloii ariien— 
As to use of District? 
Ramuiieradon of Medical 

Ofllcenif 
Qnaliflcation of ditto f 
fiode of MiecClon of dlUo T 
Attendance or efficieaof of 
ditto! 

On the part of— 
The Poor? 
The Medical OflBoerT 
The Guardians T 
OrthePubUcT 



Yes. On the part of 
the medical officers as 
to remuneration being 
insufficient, especially 
considering the extra 
duties they have to per- 
form. The Board have 
concurred in this, and 
reported their opinion 
to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. In no other 
respect. 



16. WEST HAM 



From the medical 
profession in their 
respective districts. 



Pauper list 
and medical 
club. 



No dissatisfaction (ex- 
cept in a small degree 
as to remuneration of 
medical officers). 



17. WITH AM 



By tender. 



Per case. 



Nodissatisfaetioii. 



CowKtfo/ HERTS. 
1. BISHOP 

STORTFORD 



The Board have in 
all cases offered the 
parishes to the medi- 
cal gentlemen living 
in the neighbour- 
hood on stated terms, 



Fixed salary. 



I believe the system 
adopted has given satis- 
faction to all parties 
concerned. 
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JFIas a dispotitioii to leek 

*'Medieal Relief," or 

" Relief generally," been 

encouraged or discouraged 

by the Mescal 

arrangement! ? 



PRA.CTICE RESPECTING MEDICAL RELIEF. 



Of the Families of men 

who are usually in 
employment at the ordi- 
nary Wages of the District. 



Are not known to have An order is generally given 
operated either as an en- by the relieving officer, 
oouragement or discourage- especially to persons with 
ment to seek medical \ large families, but if, on 
relief. inquiry, it appears to the 

oflfcer, that such persons 
are of ability to pay the 
surgeon, ho rcfUtes to give 
the order, and refers tlio 
person to the Board. 



There can be no doubt a 
disposition to seek medical 
relief has been encouraged, 
as in the* most trifling ill- 
neM an apvlication is loade 
fat an oraer for the sur- 
geon. The result is, in 
every frnsh case, €«. for 
the surgeon, and tiie addi- 
ticmal expense to the 
Union of mutton and 
porter. 



Granted in some in- 
stances, in others not. but 
not often bv loan, in con- 
sequence of tlie difllculty 
in recovering same. 



Of Persons not being 

able-bodied Men, and who 

are not otherwise in the 

receipt of Out-relief. 



There are but few cases 
in the Union where per- 
sons, not being A. B., and 
not otherwise receiving 
relief than by medical at- 
tendance : these cases are 
p^enerally persons who are 
in a benefit club; they must 
have a medical certificate 
to entitle them to their jiay, 
and their income is not 
sufficient to enable them 
to maintain themselves 
and pay the medical officer. 



Gr anted in some instances 
when the nature of the 
case appears to require it. 



Of Aged and Infirm or 
others habitually in the 

receipt of Ont-relief. 
Are tliey required to apply 

for an " Order" befbre 
the Medical Officer attends! 



Some of the medical offi- 
cers attend without any 
order, others require an 
order, which is readily ob- 
taine<l either from the re- 
lieving officer, or a church- 
warden, or overseer, in ac- 
coitlance with the printed 
notices on the church doors 



Only in the first instance. 



Discouraged as to able- 
bodied, who no longer re* 
ceive medical relief as a 
matter of course and with- 
out inquiry. 



Only afforded by way of 
loan or club. 



Afforded by order from 
relieving officers. 



Without an order to those 
on pauper schedule excdu- 
sively. 



I certainly think there is 
more disposition toencon- 
rase ax»plications for medical 
reuef bv the medteal offi- 
cers, at least some of them, 
on the per case system. 



I 



Where there is nothing 
particular in the circum- 
stances of a person apply- 
ing for medical relief, we 
always treat it as a loan, 
and recover it. This, I 
have no doubt, prevents 
numerous applications. 



If the family is not large 
we always recover. 



They must always api .^ 
for an order in the first 
instance, but this lasts for 
a whole year. 



Our medical arrangements 
do not encourage applica- 
tions for relief more than 
any other system. Relief 
is often asked for under the 
plea of illness, but as the 
medical men are not paid 
as per case, and they «five 
the best attention, neither 
they nor the Board are 
very often deceived. 



Medical relief is usually 
given to the families of 
agricultural men who are 
employed at the ordinary 
wages. Those who earn 
higher wages in the towns, 
&c., generally employ their 
own doctor. 



To these persons medical 
relief is generally given. 



Every one applies for an 
order before the medieal 
officer attends, but where 
the case is reported to re- 
quire his immediate atten- 
tion, he never fails in 
giving it without an order. 
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Abstract of Rbplibs to Queries proposed in Ciacui'AB« 



Nam* of Union. 


Mode of Selection of 
Medical Officers. 


Mode of Payment. 


As to »ise of District 7 
Remimeration of Medical 

Officers t 
OualifioBlionordhtof 
Mode of selection of ditto t 
Attendance or cfficMncgr of 

ditto t 
Ontheptfrto^ 
The Poor? 
The Medinl Officer r 

Or the Public t 


Fixed salary. 


Per Case. 


Pauper list. 


2. BUNTING- 
FORD. 


By re-appointment. 


•• 


•• 


Pauper list. 


\i^i None. 


3. HERTFORD. 


By tender. 


Partly by 
fixed salary, 
to include all 
paupers. 


Per case for 
attending In- 
dependent la- 
bourers. 


•• 


Generally satisfactory ; 
a few c{i8es of complaint 
have been made, in- 
quired into, and dis- 
proved. 


4. WARE . . 


Selected by the 
Board on the I'orma- 
tiou of Uie Union, 
and since continued. 


Fixed salary. 






All parties seem very 
well satisfied. 


6.BARNET. . 


By tender. Tl»e 
most eliRible (not 
the lowest) ten- 
ders are accepted. 


By fixed sa- 
lary. 




• • 


No. 


6. HITCHIN . 


Advertisement for 
medical tenders are 
issued ye«rly, trcm 
whicli the officers 
are selected. 


Fixed salarj'. 






All parties appear satis- 
fied. 


7. HATFIELD . 


Throe medical 
oTiccrs. A district 
is offered to each of 
the medical men 
practising in the 
Union. 


SO^ a-ycar 
for the work- 
house. 


10<. fur the 
town district. 
\%$. for tlie 
rural dis- 
tricts. 




None, except that, 
since the per case sys- 

one medical gentleman 
complains of receiving 
less money than under 
the former system, 
though the pay per case 
is much greater than 
the 'average pay per 
case under the salary 
system. 


8. WELWYN , 


There are two me- 
dical practitioners 
residing in the 
Uuion, and they are 
appointed medical 
officers of the Union 
alternately every 
year. 


Fixed salary. 


• • 


■ • 


No dissatUfaction. 
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Hns a disposition to seek 

" Medical Relief," or 

•• Relief generally/' been 

encouraged ur discoaraged 

by the Medical 

arrangements? 



Discoaraged. 



Nut aware of any discou- 
ragement having been 



Has been diflcouraged, a 
complete check being pnt 
upon this as out-relief medi- 
cal orders were not re- 
quired under the old sys- 
tem. 



The Medical arrange- 
ments have tended to pre- 
vent imposition, and it is 
believed have discouraged 
applications for rclieil 



It is presumed that the 
inquiries necessarily insti- 
tu^d, and the caution 
used in giving orders fur 
medical relief, h&vet inter 
alia, had the effect of caus- 
iug many independent 
medical clubs to be esta- 
blished within the Union. 



Discouraped ; the poor 
having entered meaical 
clabfl rather than subject 
their circumstances to a 
more strict investigation 
than under the salary 
system. 



Rather discouraged. 



PRACTICE RESPECTING MEDICAL RELIEF. 



Of the Families of Men 

who are usually in 
employmeut at the ordi- 
nary Wages of the District. 



Depends on the number 
and circumstances of the 
family. 



Relief never denied, and 
is made a loan or gift ac- 
cording to circumstances. 



Of Persons not being 

able-bodied Men, and who 

are not otherwise in the 

receipt of Out-relief. 



Granted. 



Ncverdenied, and is made 
a loan or gift according to 
circumstances. 



The Gimrdians decide each case on its own merits, 
and give or refuse medical relief according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The Guardians are averse to 
reUefby way of loan. 



It is the rule to refuse 
medical relief, but some 
exceptions have arisen. 



In cases of severe illness, 
and where there are very 
large families, relief has 
been occasionally afforded. 



His class generally pro- 
vide their own medical at- 
tendant, unless the illness 
happens to the head of the 
family. Orders are given 
by way of loan, to enable 
the poor to have medical 
aid at a cheap rate, with- 
out pauperising them. 



No relief granted, except 
in particular cases. 



Occasionally administer- 
ed to tliis class. 



Only in particular cases. 



Generally given ; 
cases being few. 



such 



Relief is granted where 
it appears that the hus- 
band is not in the receipt 
of wages sufficient to en- 
able him 10 pay for it him- 
self. 



Of Aged and Infirm or 

others habitually in the 

receipt of Out-relief. 

Are they required to apply 

for an •' Order*' before the 

Medical Officer attends ? 



Yes. 



Obliged to apply fbr an 
order. 



Paupers of this class meet 
with no difficulty in ob- 
taining medical relief, al- 
though the medical officers 
are not in strictness 1)ound 
to attend anv case without 
the usual order. 



In all cases, except of 
emergency, au order is re- 
quired before the medical 
officer can attend. 



Yes, generally. 



An order is^ always re- 
quired. 



Required alwavs to ap- 
ply for an order, oefore the 
medical officer attends. 
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Abstract of Rbplibs to Queries proposed in Circular, 



Name of Union. 



Count!/ of IIVST- 

INGDON. 
I. ST. IVES. 



Mode of Selection of 
Medical OfBceri. 



Mode of Payment. 



At the commence- 
ment of the Union, 
tenders were adver- 
tized for, and the 
gentlemen who now 
fill the medical 
department were 
chosen. 



Fixed Salary. 



Per Case. 



Fixed salary. 



Pauper List. 



Hns dMBatisfeetion arisen— 
As to size of District T 
Remuneration of Medical 
OfBeersT 

analification of dktbiJ 
[ ode off telootion of ditto T 
Attendance or cfiBciancy of 

ditto? 
On the part of— 
The Poor? 

The Medical Officer ? 
TheGuordinnsT 
Or the Public? 



There exists a slight 
contrariety of opinion 
amongst the Guardians 
as to the mode of ap- 
pointing the medical 
officers, but the majority 
of the Guardians are 
opposed to the mode of 
appointment by .tender. 
In no other respect. 



2. ST. NEOTT'S 



By tender. 



Fixed salary. 



No. 



3. HUNTING- 
DON. 



By tender. 



Salary. 



The Guardians think 
the remuneration of the 
medical ofiScers too high. 
But no other dissatisbic- 
tion has arisen. 



County of BED- 
FORD. 

1. BIGGLES- 
WADE. 



Cotti^yof NORTH- 
AMPTON. 
I. PETERBO- 
ROUGH. 



Originally selected 
by tender ; but the 
contract is now re-, 
newed yearly with 
the same persons, 
if willing to con- 
tinue on the same 
terms, which it is 
found they are. 



Hitherto by ten- 
der; but it is the 
intention of the 
Board of Guardians 
to engage the medi- 
cal officers by pri- 
vate contract for the 
ensuing year. 



Fixed salary 
for work- 
house only. 



Per case, 
and medical 
club. 



No dissatisfkcUon is 
expressed by any parties. 



Per case. 



Dissatis&ction has 
arisen very generally as 
to the remuueraticm of 
the medical oflBcers, the 
mode of selecting them, 
and, in the case of one of the medical officers, an accusation has lately 
been brought for neglect in his duty, and the Assistant Poor Lavr Com- 
missioner has investigated the case. 



County of SUF- 
FOLK. 
L BISBRIDGE. 



Each medical of- 
ficer was offered a 
discount at a yearly 
salary. 



Fixed salary. 



None vrhatever. 
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Has adiraositloii to leek 

** Medical Relfef." or 

** Relief generally, "been 

enooaraged or discooraged 

by the Medical 

arrangements? 



I do QOl think the mcdl- 
eal arrangements have 
had the effect of encourag- 
ioK the disposition to seek 
either medical or other 
ralieC 



No disposition to seek 
medical relief has been 
shown, except in cases of 
neoestity. 



PRACTICE RESPECTING BIEDICAL RELIEF. 



Of the Families of Men 

who are usually in 
employment at the ordi- 
nary Wuges uf the District. 



It, upon application, it is 
conceived, iVom the appli- 
cant's circumstances, that 
he could not afford to pay 
for medical assistance, an 
order is given from the 
Board of Guardians, or 
from the relieving officer, 
if he considers it a case of 
emergency. 



Many are in dabs. If a 
question arises as to an 
applicant being a proper 
case, the relieving officer 
consults the Board of 
Guardians, who determine 
the case. 



Of Persons not being 

able-bodied Men, and who 

are not otherwise in the 

receipt of Out-rellef. 



This class would also re- 
ceive an order for medical 
assistance, upon applica- 
tion, if thought fit objects. 



They are attended by the 
medical officers.] 



of A>;ed aud Infirm or 

others habitually in the 

receipt of Out-roliefl 

Are they required to apply 

for an '* Order" before the 

Medical Officer attends ? 



Obliged to obtain an 
order, before the medical 
officer is considered lx>und 
to attend. 



Yes. 



A disposition to seek me- 
scal relief has been en- 
eoaraged. 



Relief is not withheld firom these classes. 



Yes. 



The practice of the labourer generally is to appl^ to 
the relieving officer or overseer for an order for medical 
relief, for themselves and families, as before suted. 



As medical relief is sel- 
dom or never refused to 
any of the labouring 
cluses (because the re- 
lie^ng officers and over- 
seers, when applied to, 
cannot incur the risk and 
res|Kmsibility of refusing 
to give an order) ; a slight 
encouragement is thus 
held out to them to obtain medical relief at the expense of the parish funds ; 
as a loan only, in cases where the Board think it ought not to be a gift. 



No order is required from 
these classes. The medi- 
cal officers attend without 
orders. 



but such relief is now treated 



Constantly refUse medi- 
cal relief to this class. 



Tlie disposition to seek 
mecUeal relief has been 
diaeouraged. Where the 

ebildren or the wife of an 

aUO'bodied pauper have ' 

been afflicted with small-pox, or other epidemio, they 
have not been able to obtain medical relief, and have 
died without any meiUcal attendance whatever. 



Always allowed. 



It has been the desire to 
discourage medical relief, 
but it appears that, since 
out-relief has been pro- 
hibited to the able-boj^d, 
there have been more ap- 
plications for medical re- 
Uef, as many of the pau- 
pers with large ftunilies have been compelled to withdraw themselves from medical clubs. 



The relieving officers 
grant orders for medical 
relief if they find (upon 
due inquiry) this class of 
paupers are unable to find 
it themselves. 



The Guardians always 
give relief to this class. 



No medical relief what- 
ever is given without an 
order ; frequently when 

an order has been given by 

the overseer for medical 
relief of one of the family of an able-bodied pauper, 
the Board Iiave refused to allow the order, conse- 
quently the medical officer receives no remuneration 
whatever. 



Medical relief always 
granted to this class when 
applied for by the medical 
officers. 
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ANALYSIS. 



Nflin of Uolop. 


L 
Mode of 
Seleetioa. 


Mcde of fkini; and AppojtioiiIPK 
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XIV.— EXTRACT from Mr. Edward Senior's Report— South Wales. 

Carmarthen, 26th February, 1839. 

1 . The system by tender has not been adopted in the district, the 
Guardians have fixed the salary, usually at the sugfgestion of Mr. Clive, 
and then offered the office to such medical practitioner as they con- 
ceived most competent to undertake the office. 

2. The medical officers are paid by a fixed salary, usually renewed 
at the termination of the year, without either change or comment. The 
two Unions of Lampeter and Builth form exceptions to the above rule. 
In the former, the medical officer receives 6s. per case ; in the latter 
the same amount of remuneration where the patients are near the officer, 
and an ascending scale, in proportion to the distance, terminates at 9^. 
per case. Midwifery cases do not form part of the medical contracts in 
any of the Unions, but afe paid for at the rate of lOs. 6d. per C€Uie, 

3. No dissatisfaction has arisen on any of the different points men- 
tioned, except occasionally a complaint on the part of the Guardians 
that the medical officers are overpaid, the amount paid for medical 
relief having increased in a threefold proportion since the passing of 
the Act 

4. I have observed generally, but more especially in the Unions of 
Swansea and Cardigan, a disposition to seek both medical and other 
relief has been encouraged, both by the ease with which medical orders 
have been obtained, and the practice on the part of the medical man to 
order mutton, wine, bread, &c. 

5. The average wages of the district not exceeding 7^. weekly, relief 
is always afforded to the families of men in employment at the average 
wages of the district. Even in the iron and copper works, where large 
wages are given, it is usual to give medical relief to the families under 
such circumstances. 

6. Medical relief is universally affi^rded to persons not being able- 
bodied, who are not in receipt of relief. 

7. It is the practice, in the Unions under my superintendence, for 
aged persons, who are habitually in the receipt of out-door relief, to 
apply in the first instance to the relieving officer, who instructs the 
medical man to attend. 

8. I consider a total change desirable in the medical arrangements 
in the district — 

Istly, In the mode of payment, which I would wish to be per case; 
and, in the mountainous district, on an ascending scale, in proportion to 
the distance travelled by the practitioner. 

2ndly, I consider the establishment of a pauper list most desirable ; 
the practitioner to receive a fixed salary on such list. 

3rdly, As to the size of the medical districts, I conceive but little 
change practicable, as the nearest practitioner is frequently 15 miles 
distant. The present mode of appointing them I consider well suited 
to this very peculiar district. It has not been usual for the labouring 
class, or even for the smaller farmers, to secure the service of medical 
men, either by a voluntary payment, neither was it the custom for them 
to receive medical relief when paupers, previous to the passing of the 
Act. Old women, or other uneducated persons who aie supposed to 
possess skill, are usually employed io the most serious cases of fever^ &c# 

T 2 
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Under such circumstances, it is universally admitted that, so far as 
regards medical relief, the poor are great gainers by the change of 
system 

XV.— COMMUNICATIONS from a Deputation from the Council 
of the British Medical Association. 

Dulwich, 1st Aprils 1839. 
I. — Observations on Medical Attendance upon the Poor, and 
Report on a Document in connexion with that Subject, submitted 
to the Council of the British Medical Association by the Poor Law 
Commissioners, with the Plans of the Association for an amended 
System of Medical Relief. 

Before proceeding to consider the document containing queries as 
to medical attendance on the poor, addressed to the Assistant Poor 
Law Commissioners from the Central Board, some preliminary re- 
marks may not be unnecessary. 

The primary object of the Poor Law Amendment Act was undoubt- 
edly to lessen the enormous expense of maintaining paupers, (or re- 
puted paupers,) which was pressing so heavily on the landed and other 
interests of this country, and crushing her energies. This for many 
years had been an accumulating evil, tending to the ruin of the lower 
orders, both in a pecuniary point of view, and in regard to the increas- 
ing immoral effects of the whole system as administered previous to the 
passing of the present Act. It is probable that many of the adminis- 
trators of the new law considered, that as the primary evil, or chief 
acting cause, was lessened (viz. the large amount of relief, much too 
laxly administered), so many of the moral evils and consequences 
would naturally cease, independent of other well-intentioned efforts for 
that purpose. It cannot be denied, even by the enemies of the system, 
that a very large amount of good has already been effected by the New 
Poor Law, though some parts of the system may require modification 
or amendment. Much will always depend upon the feelings and con- 
duct of Boards of Guardians. In some Unions the law has been ad- 
ministered with unnecessary harshness, and produced great discontent ; 
while in others it has been mildly administered, and given great satis- 
faction. Like all other changes, it may have been accompanied with 
some real and some apparent evils, and cases of individual hardship 
may have occurred (which must happen, more or less, in all transition 
states), but which time and experience daily tend to lessen. 

The first and most prominent feature of the new system, as was to 
be expected, was the enforcement of a rigid economy in every depart- 
ment of the Poor Law. Many parishes were thrown into Unions, 
large contracts were effected, and other arrangements made to lessen 
expenses. The expenses of medical attendance formed a large item in 
the annual amount of parish expenditure ; and unfortunately it was too 
hastily taken for granted that many and great abuses existed in the 
pecuniary part of this department; that the medical attendants had 
been greatly overpaid ; and therefore that the system ought to undergo 
the same process of retrenchment which was found to be so necessary 
in the other branches. That the old system of parochial medical attend- 
ance was fraught with evils^ both to the poor and to the medical 
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attendants, is notorious to those acquainted with the subject. The 
system of farming the parishes to the lowest bidder was most injurious 
to the poor, and repugnant to the feelings of medical men ; and there 
was a total want of medical superintendence and responsibility, which 
was always complained of by the respectable part of the profession. 
It is, however, quite as notorious, that, instead of being overpaid, the 
surgeons were greatly underpaid ; and that the sums awarded were 
often so inadequate, as to have given rise to the suspicion that in some 
cases the medical men were obliged to make collateral charges, with the 
view of ensuring themselves against losses which they would otherwise 
have incurred. Such cases, if true, only showed more clearly the 
errors of the old system, and pointed out the necessity of rectifying 
them, and of placing the whole department upon a new and better 
footing. 

The opportunity for effecting a thorough reform of these abuses has 
not yet been embraced ; indeed it was not to be expected that the Poor 
Law authorities and Boards of Guardians, to most of whom the subject 
was entirely new, could be in possession of the knowledge sufficient to 
organise and carry out a system which should be at once beneficial to 
the poor and satisfactory to the profession. Nothing but a well-digested 
plan, including medical superintendence, could have effected this; and 
as none such was formed, some of the worst evils of the old system 
have remained, and been in some respects aggravated. It is, however, 
but fair to acknowledge (and which is done with pleasure), that as re- 
gards the poor, some improvements have taken place; by, 1st, the in- 
troduction of a certain degree of non-professional superintendence ; 
2nd, by the registration of all cases of sickness ; and 3rd, by (at least 
in some Unions) the withholding of indiscriminate orders for medical 
attendance. But these have been more than counter-balanced ; 1st, by 
the medical districts having been increased in size ; 2nd, by the system 
of competition by the tender having been very frequently resorted to ; 
3rd, by the salaries having been in most cases considerably lessened, 
while the duties are increased ; and 4th, by a power having been created 
to punish (by reprimanding, suspending, removing, or dismissing) the 
medical officer, while there seems to be no power to protect him in the 
discharge of his duties, or in cases of oppression. If he should have 
given offence, perhaps unwittingly, to the Boards of Guardians, — if he 
should have happened to be of opposite political opinions, or to have 
opposed, however conscientiously, the progress of some favourite 
scheme of the Board (say the formation of a medical club) — the first 
opportunity has been taken to remove him ; and however unjustly this 
may have been done, the Central Board either have not had the power to 
protect him, or they have failed to exert it in such cases. This sub- 
ject is especially alluded to here, that, if additional powers be necessary 
for the prevention of such occurrences, they may be obtained in any 
application to Parliament that may be required for the general regula- 
tion of the Poor Law, or by the introduction of a separate Bill for this 
purpose. 

The system of " tender," and the smaller amount of salaries under 
the new law, both seem to have proceeded from the same cause — the 
wish to diminish, as much as possible, the amount of Poor Bates ; and, 
as stated above, the various Poor Law authorities may have considered 
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that the greater the diminution of expense, the greater the perfection of 
the system. But it must be evident, upon a little reflection, that medical 
skill, ability, experience, and professional character, cannot be estimated 
by " tender ;" these are not commodities which can be judged of like 
articles of food or clothing, of which Boards of Guardians might be 
competent judges. In short, none but disinterested and responsible 
professional authority could fully enter into the comparative merits of 
medical character and qualifications ; and hence, among other reasons^ 
the necessity of medical superintendence. 

The fixing the proper amount of medical remuneration has been not 
the greatest difficulty, as the elements for calculating the value of 
medical services are sufficiently simple ; but the greatest bar to the 
cordial work of this department. There have been various methods in 
use, and more have been proposed, for determining this point : viz. Ist, 
a fixed salary ; 2nd, a payment per case ; 3rd, a payment per head ; 
4th, a pauper list ; and 5th, the club or mutual assurance system. It is, 
comparatively speaking, of little importance which of these systems 
may be adopted, provided the amount be sufficient to do justice to both 
parties: that is, to ensure the best medicines and efficient skill and 
attendance for the poor, and adequate remuneration to the medical 
officer for supplying them. Anything short of this will not effect the 
purpose intended. The misunderstandings which have so repeatedly 
arisen between Boards of Guardians and medical men have been occa- 
sioned not so much by the mode, as the amount of remuneration. 
Were this point thoroughly understood and settled, all the other parts 
of the system might be readily arranged. Still it is of importance that 
the plan which would be most likely to work best should be adopted. 

It can be shown from undoubted evidence, that in their eager wish to 
effect a saving to the rate-payers, the Boards of Guardians have very 
greatly undervalued the services of medical officers ; in fact, that the 
average salaries in the metropolitan districts have not amounted to half 
the prime cost of the necessary medicines ! and that in the rural dis- 
tricts,Vhere the labour of attending the sick poor is much more onerous, 
the salaries have not been sufficient to pay for drugs alone. By the par- 
liamentary returns of last year, it appears that the average sum paid for 
medicines and medical attendance and skill for each case of illness in 
the metropolitan districts is \s, b\d. 

In eight counties, viz., Lincolnshire, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, 
Cheshire, Lancashire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Wiltshire, the average sum 
for each case of illness, (as deduced from the - salaries,) for drugs, 
leeches, journeys and medical and surgical skill, is 3^. 3^. 

By the returns and careful calculations from twenty-two dispensaries, 
thirty county Infirmaries, St. George's Hospital in London, and the 
Canterbury and Bristol Infirmaries for ten years each, the average ex- 
pense (as cost price) for each case of sickness, for medicines, leeches, 
surgical instruments, &c. was, — 

For out-patients • • . # t • 2^. \\d. 
For in-patients • 6f . b\d. 

Total • • 8j. 6|d 

Supposing the sum to be equal, the average is 

nearly t • • # t t • » • • 4f. 3i^df. 
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The two classes of out and in-patients at infirmaries, dispensaries, 
and hospitals, may fairly represent the cases of pauper patients, who 
are partly seen at the residence of the medical officers, and partly, 
perhaps more frequently, visited at their own houses. One of two 
things must necessarily happen under these circumstances ; either the 
medical officer must be greatly out of pocket, which is believed to be 
the case, or there is a very great temptation to neglect the sick poor 
and supply them with the cheapest, or, in other words, with the worst, 
or adulterated medicines, or medicines of less energy and efficacy, 
because of their expense. It was given in evidence during the parlia- 
mentary inquiry on this subject, that cheaper medicines were offered by 
druggists to those gentlemen who attended the poor. A Poor Law 
medical officer lately remarked that he could not afford to give quinine, 
and other efficacious medicines, on uccount of the expense, his salary 
would not permit it; another gentleman said, he could not attend so 
oflen to the sick as he could wish, as his salary would not allow of his 
keeping a horse, and the patients were distant. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that such a state of things will not be 
allowed to continue, and it is presumed they only require to be pointed 
out to be remedied. Unfortunately such is the crowded state of the 
profession, and such is the character of some of its members, and some- 
times such is the fear of strangers being introduced into the practices 
of the established medical men, that duties will be undertaken which 
cannot possibly be adequately performed. Young men just let loose 
from the hospitals, and about to commence practice, but inexperienced 
and ignorant of tl^e responsibilities, or even the expenses of parochial 
attendance, will gladly embrace the opportunity which the system of 
*' tender" offers, to locate themselves in a neighbourhood ; while the 
resident and experienced practitioner will refuse to undertake an office 
in which he knows, from the conditions, he cannot do justice either to 
himself or the poor. Men of indifferent character or ability will also 
accept of situations on any terms; but the question may be asked, 
should the lives of the poor be entrusted to the care of the inexperienced 
and half educated, or to the^ person whose character or abilities would 
preclude him from being called to the families of any member of the 
Board of Guardians ? On tl^e other hand, should the established and 
experienced practitioner be forced to undertake duties at a loss to 
himself? It is not sufficiently remembered, that the medical attendant 
of the poor is daily called upon to act in the united capacity of Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, Apothecary, Friend, and Adviser; that from 
him the poor have no appeal, and that therefore, if possible^ he ought 
to be more highly qualified than the attendant of the rich man, who 
may at pleasure summon the additional aid of the most eminent and 
most experienced in the profession. It is of great importance then that 
a parochial medical officer should not only be of some standing in the 
profession, but also that he should have resided some time in the dis- 
trict to which he is appointed, that he may be acquainted with the 
locality and the habits of the poor, and have afforded proof of his general 
and professional character. 

The opinion of Sir Astley Cooper, the most experienced, the most 
skilful, and most laborious surgeon of this or any other age, ought to 
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have great weight in this matter. In the parliamentary inquiry of 
last Session, he was asked, (Question 16,048.) *' Do you consider it 
of importance that the medical practitioner in attendance upon the poor 
should be a man of some standing and residence in the district, and 
that he should also be in attendance upon the rich?" — A. *' You ought 
to look out for the same man to attend upon the poor, as you would 
be satisfied with in your own family ; make the case your own and you 
are sure to be correct." Question 16,049. " You do not think it ad- 
visable to introduce strangers to practise among the poor, if there are 
resident practitioners willing to take the office ?*' — ^'* If a very clever 
man comes into that part of the country very highly recommended, I 
see no reason why you should exclude that medical man, even supposing 
there were resident practitioners there ; but if a medical man comes 
into the district, and says, I will attend for bOL where the resident 
practitioner has offered to attend for 100/., there can be nothing more 
horrible or degrading to the profession, or more injurious to the poor." 

Acting, therefore, upon these and other suggestions of Sir Astley 
Cooper, it is proposed that no gentleman who holds only the licence to 
practise as an apothecary, should be appointed to the care of the poor, 
but that either a diploma for surgery or medicine should be necessary 
in addition ; in fact, that the candidate should have been examined in 
all departments of the profession which he may be called upon to 
practise ; that he should be of five years' standing in the profession, 
and have resided in the district at least one year. 

There is a point connected with this subject, which in the opinion 
of the council is of much importance — it is the jealous feeling which 
is oflen excited in the profession by the appointment of one medical 
gentleman, perhaps out of a considerable number, to the exclusion of 
the rest ; and the poor themselves, by being limited to this particular 
gentleman, are often dissatisfied with their attendant ; or circumstances 
may arise to destroy the good understanding which ought to exist 
between a patient and his medical attendant. The plan of each legally 
qualified practitioner of a certain standing and residence in the district 
becoming the medical officer by roi&iion Jiseriiores priores) has heen 
proposed, to prevent the unpleasant feelings which might arise from 
one person always holding the situation. But there would be con- 
siderable objection to this ; qualification and character would not have 
their proper influence ; there would, in fact, be no selection, and it 
would not remedy the evil as regarded the poor, who might naturally 
dislike an annual change of their medical attendant. It is therefore 
submitted to the Poor Law Commissioners, that the poor might, under 
certain regulations, be allowed to send for the medical gentleman in 
the district in whose skill they most confide. It is believed, could this 
be effected, it would be more gratifying to the poor, and more satis- 
factory to the profession. For details, see plan 2nd. 

In considering the document submitted to them, the council beg to 
remark that they think the different points of inquiry are exceedingly 
judicious, and the queries well calculated to elicit important information. 
They may, however, be allowed to doubt, whether the knowledge which 
the Assistant Poor Law Commissioners might themselves possess, or 
might obtain from Boards of Guardians, would be altogether free from 
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prejudice on the one hand, or whether they would, on the other, be very 
co^izant of, or likely to have given much attention to the complaints 
of the poor, of the public, or of medical men, against a system which 
their feelings and interests are naturally greatly in favour of. Much 
statistical and other information in connexion with this subject has been 
elicited by the Parliamentary inquiry, and by other means, on some of 
the most important points, particularly as to questions 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 8th, but doubtless much important knowledge will- also be added 
by the Assistant Poor Law Commissioners, which could not be readily 
obtained through other channels. Since receiving the document, the 
Council have deliberately considered and discussed it, and have also 
had considerable correspondence with the medical gentlemen in many 
parts of the country on its previous points, as well as on the general 
question of medical relief to the poor ; and they now beg to submit the 
result of their considerations to the Poor Law Commissioners. 

L " Mode of selection of the medical officers." 

The most general method seems at first to have been by appointing 
the old medical attendants by contracts at greatly reduced salaries^ 
which have been fixed by the Guardians without sufficient data or 
proper reference to the nature and extent of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the office. In cases where the Guardians and the medical 
men have differed as to the amount of salaries, the system of " tender'* 
has been resorted to, with the approbation of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, as shown in their Second Report, page 23 ; and frequently the 
lowest tender has been taken in opposition to character, personal qua- 
lification, and residence, as in the Aylesbury, Wallingford, Eastry, 
Hambledon, Ongar, Penshurst, "Wheatenhurst, Leighton Buzzard, the 
Bridgewater, and other Unions [Medical Inquiry, Question 14,891] ; 
and although in was understood that, in compliance with the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Parliament, this system should thence- 
forth not be put in practice, yet it has lately been adopted in the 
Halifax, Cirencester, and Westbury-upon-Severn Unions; in the 
Windsor Union, where a stranger was introduced, and at Greenwich 
where the lowest tender was taken. 

II. " The mode of fixing and apportioning the salaries of the medical 

officers in each Union or parish, &c." 

Can only be known by the returns of the Assistant Poor Law Com- 
missioners, or other authorities ; but there appears to be no uniformity 
of plan, or proportion between the amount of salaries and the au>lXit>^r 
of sick cases or average number always on the books. 

III. *' Dissatisfaction as to 

*' 1st. Size of medical district." 

Medical men consider that the present districts are about double thos 
average size that they ought to be, to ensure proper attention to the sick^ 
poor. The average size of districts for the whole Union, in 1837, was^ 
21^ square miles, but in some cases the districts are much larger. 
Leighton Buzzard is 55 square miles, extending in one direction eight 
miles from the surgeon's residence ; the Newbury Union 72 square 
mll^ extending 7i^ miles from, U?^e surgeon's residence ; Wallingford, 
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Union 26 squai'e miles, boundary in one direction eight miles from the 
surgeon's house; in the Wokini^ham Union, district No. 1, the area 
is 25 square miles, and the surgeon residing out of the district may 
have to go 8^ miles to see a patient; Okehampton Union, district 
No. 2, is 54 square miles, eight miles in one direction from the surgeon's 
residence; in Northleach, in Gloucestershire, the upper and lower 
districts are not distinguished, but the area of both is 109 square miles, 
the surge(m residing out of the district, and it is 11 miles from his 
residence to the southern extremity of the district; Kington Union, 
area not given, but the surgeon resides 10 miles from the boundary in 
one direction ; Ledbury Union, district No. 2, the distance from the 
surgeon's residence is 11 miles in one direction, and 10 miles in 
another ; in Leominster Union, district No. 3, the area is 25 square 
miles, and the distance of the surgeon's residence is in one direction 
12 miles; in the Hertford Union, district No. 3, the distance from the 
surgeon's residence in one direction is 10 miles ; in the West Broughton 
Union, Lancashire, the distance of the boundary is in one direction 
11 miles from the surgeon's house; in the Colton district it is 10 
miles ; in the Thetford Union, Norfolk, the distance from the surgeon's 
house is 11^ miles in one direction ; in the Atcham Union, Shropshire, 
a resident surgeon who had attended the poor, Mr. Millington, sent in 
a tender, but a non-resident surgeon, Mr. Brooks, sent a tender 5/. 
lower, which was accepted, and, in consequence, the poor had to travel 
some miles across a wild and dreary district ere they could procure the 
assistance of the parish surgeon. 

2nd. " Dissatisfac{ion as to the remuneration of the medical officers.' 
General dissatisfaction has arisen in the profession as to the amount 
of remuneration. It is lower than under the old system (and it was 
then very inadequate), while the duties have been increased by the 
districts, having been increased in size, and the number of medical 
officers lessened where the patients are numerous. Keeping the weekly 
and other registers, and granting certificates, &c., Is a considerable tax 
upon the time of the medical attendants. Amounts of remuneration 
have frequently been fixed by the Guardians without consulting the 
medical men, and without considering the intrinsic value or usual re- 
fiiuneration for medical skill and attendance. If objections were made, 
4)r reasons advanced, against these arbitrary proceedings, the reply has 
been to this effect : — " If you do not choose to accept our terms, we 
can easily procure candidates who will ;" and thus many have been 
frightened into accepting inadequate sums, lest their private practice 
should be interfered with by strangers. When Boards of Guardians 
have been desirous of meeting the fair demands of the profession, then 
the Assistant Commissioners have refused their consent to the appoint- 
ments, and have generally succeeded. This |has happened in the 
Thame, the Eastry, Penshurst, Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, Tunbridge, 
and other Unions. 

8d. *• Dissatisfaction as to the qualification of the medical officers." 

Sufficient care does not appear to be taken in selecting medical men 

of the highest qualifieations for the responsible situation of medical 

attendant on the poor. The Poor Law Amendment Act directs that 

medical officers shall be appointed who are *' duly licensed to piraetis^ j" 
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but a licentiate of Apothecaries' Hall is deemed legally or ** duly H < 
censed to practise," and yet has not been examined in surgery, and 
may not have studied it. No single examination or diploma from any 
one college or medical corporation in London, as at present constituted, 
can be considered sufficient evidence of competent medical and surgical 
knowledge, Lamentable instances of deficient skill have occurred in 
the Bridgewater and Kington Unions, as evidenced by actions at law 
and verdicts of juries. In both these instances it is understood that the 
medical officers had not been examined as to their knowledge of surgery. 
Many similar cases may occur where detection is impossible. But in 
not a few cases unqualified men have been appointed to Unions. By 
a return to the House of Commons, published as an Appendix to the 
Third Repdrt of the Poor Law Commissioners, it appears that 27 
medical officers attending the poor were practising illegally, that is, 
without any diploma or licence : five returned no answer as to qualifi- 
cation; 316 were apothecaries only, not surgeons, and consequently 
had not been examined on surgery ; 201 were legalised (not qualified) 
by Act 55 Geo. III. cap. 194, that is, were never examined at all ; and 
355 were under five years' standing in the profession. These different 
classes formed one half of odl the parochial medical officers. 

4. " Dissatisfaction as to the mode in which the medical officer is 
chosen." — See Question 1st. 

5. " As to the attendance and efficiency of the medical officers." 

The efficiency of the medical officers has been alluded to in replying 
to query 3 under this head ; and as to the attendance it would be in- 
vidious to distinguish individual cases; but the size of many of the 
present districts,] and- the plan of employing non-resident surgeons, 
renders it [almost impossible that efficient attendance can be given, 
without considering the very inadequate amount of remuneration . 

IV. " The discouragement or encouragement to seek medical or other 
relief, &c." 

The] Council have no sufficiently precise facts to bring forward on 
this head, but they have reason to believe that the new medical arrange-^ 
ments have not tended generally to discourage applications for medical 
relief, although it has been refused by the parish authorities of some 
Union^ in cases where formerly it was freely given. 

the practice seems to be various. In the per case system, where 
each order is an additional expense to the parish, orders are withheld; 
but where the salary is fixed, and the trouble and expense falls on the 
medical man, the orders are often indiscriminate. Midwifery cases ar6 
also numerous when included in the general salary, but less frequent 
when paid for separately. 

V. " As to the practice, with respect to medical relief of the families 
of men usually employed at the ordinary wages of the district." 

Much depends upon the feelings of the Guardians ; in some tJnions 
medical relief is withheld, exc^ept where the families are large and young ; 
in other Unions it is given to all applicants. The mode of paying the 
medical officer seems to govern the practice con^ideraWy. 
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VI. " What IS the practice with regard to men not able-hodied, Ac." 
In some cases to grant relief, in others to withhold it, showing that 

there is no uniform or well regulated plan adopted. 

VII. " As to the practice of aged or infirm persons applying for orders 
previous to the attendance of the medical officers." 

The practice varies ; in some cases a pauper list is made out, and 
orders are not required, but more generally orders are applied for, and 
the surgeons are enjoined not to attend without them, except in cases of 
emergency. This is often oppressive to the poor when the relieving 
officers and medical attendant live at a distance from them. 

VIII. " Do you consider any general or special alteration in the 
medical arrangements desirable, &c." 

The Council consider that a general change in the system is abso- 
lutely necessary. See separate plan for an amended system (accom- 
panying this document) of parochial medical relief embracing the dif- 
ferent points. 



II. — Proposed Plans for an Amended System of Medical Relief 
and Inspection submitted to the Pooft Law Commissioners by 
the British Medical Association, comprehending the several re- 
commendations of the Poor Law Committee.. 

Plan 1st, 

I. The extent and population of medical districts. 

1st. In densely populated districts, as in the metropolis and large 
towns and cities, the number of inhabitants in a medical district should 
not exceed 10,000, reducing that number] according to the state of 
pauperism. 

The present average number is about 15,000 inhabitants in each 
metropolitan or town district. 

2nd. The average size of the district throughout the country gene- 
rally should be about 10 or 12 square miles ; the present^ size is 21^ 
square miles. They would be thus reduced about a half, and would 
contain a population of 2500 instead of 5000 each. 

3rd. The residence of the medical officer should be as centrally situ- 
ated as possible, that the poor might have every access to his house. 
In some cases, for the sake of a few pounds, a medical officer has been 
appointed at the distance of 8 or 10 miles, when another, equally well 
qualified, was in the midst of the pauper patients. 

II. Remuneration of medical officers ; what ought to be sufficient to 

ensure adequate attendance and the best medicines. 

1st. This should be a fixed salary, adjusted on the principles laid 
down in the medical evidence, and having reference to — 

a. The average number of cases. 

b. The average number constantly on the sick list. 

c. The distance and extent of district, and density of population. 

d. The absolute cost of medicines and medical appliances. 
^. The value of time and skilU 
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2nd. Separate charges should be allowed for midwifery, capital ope- 
rations in surgery, dislocations, fractures, and vaccinations. The fol- 
lowing schedule of charges is acted upon in the Dunmow Union, viz.— > 

£ s, d. 

Midwifery, within one mile ... 

Ditto, beyond one mile .... 1 

Simple fracture or dislocation • • 1 

Compound fracture 3 

Amputation of a limb . • • . • 5 

Operation for strangulated hernia 5 

Vaccination, each case . • . • 

3rd. The average charge for one person, constantly on the sick list, 
(or for attending 365 days of illness,) should be about 5/. 5^., or for 
each case of illness, 7s. 6d, 

These charges would amount to about 6d, a head on the whole po- 
pulation. The average prime cost of drugs alone for each case of 
illness, calculated in dispensary and hospital practice, is about 4s, 3^c/., 
while the average sum allowed to the Poor Law medical officers for 
mediciifes, attendance, and medical appliances, as shown by the parlia- 
mentary returns, is 1^. bid, in the metropolitan districts, and 3s. 3|d. 
in rural disiricts. 

III. Medical supervision, &c. It is recommended that — 

1st. A medical director or commissioner should be appointed to su- 
perintend the whole medical arrangements of the Unions throughout 
England and Wales, under the authority of the Central Board. He 
should be a member of the medical colleges, and have practised his pro- 
fession not less than five years. The medical return of the Unions 
should be sent to the director, and he should present an annual report 
on the national health, &c., to be appended to the Annual Report of 
the Poor Law Commissioners. To him should be referred all disputed 
questions regarding the duties and remuneration of medical officers, 
&c. &c. 

2nd. That a medical Guardian or assessor should be elected for each 
Union by the resident medical practitioners (or a majority of them) 
willing to attend the poor, to act on their behalf with another assessor 
appointed by the Guardians in behalf of the Union or rate-payers. 

These assessors should fix the amount of remuneration to be paid to 
the medical officers on the principles mentioned above, taking into con- 
sideration the peculiar circumstancs of each locality. The assessors, 
with the assistant Poor Law Commissioners, might determine the size 
of the medical districts. Should the medical practitioners of any Union 
decline to elect an assessor, the medical director might appoint one. 

4th. The medical assessor might act as the consulting practitioner 
for the Union in cases of great danger or difficulty ; he might, if called 
upon, give advice to the Guardians on any case that might arise at the 
Boards requiring medical knowledge; draw up an annual, half-yearly, 
or quarterly Report on the health of the Union, &c., and be the me- 
dium of communication between the medical officers and the Commis- 
uoners or medical director. He should be remunerated by a moderate 
salary, proportioned to the duties he would have to perform, similar to 
auditors of Unions, &c 
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5th. The medical assessor would also inquire into the qualifications of 
candidates where vacancies occur in the Union; such vacancies ipigh^ 
be announced by advertisements or otherwise ; the candidates would 
send their names to the medical assessor, who would make out a list of 
qualified practitioners from whom the Guardians would select the 
officers. 

6th. In cases of real or supposed malpractice, or where dissatisfaction 
was expressed by the poor or the inhabitants, the Guardians might con- 
sult the medical assessor, who might investigate and decide, or refer to 
the medical director for decision. 

IV. It is believed that the establishment of n pauper list would in ge- 
neral work well, and assist in carying out the above plan ; it would 
also facilitate the prompt administration of medical relief in a great 
majority of the cases requiring it, and greatly lessen the trouble 
of the poor and of the parish authorities, and the time lost in ap- 
plying for orders, &c. 

V. There is a considerable difference of opinion among medical ipen, 

as to whether the election of medical officers should be in the 
Guardians or in the rate-payers. There are not wanting urgent 
reasons why that power should not remain, as heretofore, with the 
rate-payers at large ; and in some Unions, where the number of 
Guardians is small, and the fear of favouritism considerable, it 
might be important : but, on due consideration, the Council of the 
Association are of opinion that the poor cannot be better placed 
than in the hands of the Guardians, the representatives of the 
rate-payers. In connexion with this subject, however, they beg 
to protest against proxies and plurality of votes in the election ^ 
Guardians. 

The Association are aware that doubts exist out of the profession 
as to the necessity for a Medical Commissioner, and that many persons 
even maintain that the Guardians and local authorities may manage all 
parochial matters perfectly well without a Central Board. The Asso- 
ciation do not pretend to pronounce on the question, but they do insist 
that, if there be a central authority, possessing the power of dismissing 
medical officers, that authority should be both competent, known, and 
responsible ; in fact, standing in nearly the same relations to the Union 
medical officers as the Director- General and the Physician-General 
stand to the medical officers of the army and navy. 

Plan 2nd, 

Should Parliament see fit not to re-appoint a Central Board of Com- 
missioners, and should it be deemed advisable to dispense with the 
proposed medical director and assessors, the following simple plan 
might be adopted, and it might, at all events, be engrafted on the pre- 
sent plan as being, in the opinion of the Association, well calculated to 
satisfy both the poor and the medical profession. 

1st. Let a list be formed of all ]egall3'-qualified practitioners in the 
district or Union who have been in practice a given time (from three to 
five years), and who have resided in the district at least one year, who 
are willing to attend the paupers if called upon 
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2nd. Let annual or half-yearly tickets be given to all the poor on 
the pauper list, or to those not on the pauper list, whom the Guardians 
may consider proper objects for medical relief. Let these tickets bear 
a certain value, according to the locality, &c. ; let the poor deposit their 
tickets with the medical practitioner whom they shall select for their 
attendant. The acceptance of the ticket would guarantee his attendance 
for the year, or half-year, as the case might be, and he would be paid 
the amount of his tickets quarterly. 

3rd. Or, a salary being fixed, as the amount of remuneration for any 
district, it might be divided according to the number of tickets each 
medical man might hold. 

In cases where the Guardians might find it necessary to give a ticket 
for attendance to a person actually sick, as in the instances of those not 
belonging to the parish, the ticket should bear a higher value. 

It is acknowledged that there are several strong objections to the 
above plan ; it would greatly lessen the value of parochial appoint- 
ments, and it is feared that, in districts where there were many medical 
men, the responsibility, by being so much divided, would be also les- 
sened. Any plan of medical superintendence could not be so effectu- 
ally carried out, and the registers of the cases of disease would not be 
so carefully attended to ; still the plan is worthy of a trial. 



No. 7. 

Conduct of Dissolute Women in the Workhouse. 

Reports from Dr. Kay, Assistant Commissioner^ relative to the parish 
of St. George in the East. 

Gentlemen, London , 2Sih February^ 1828. 

The Board of Guardians of the parish of St. George Jp the 
East represent to you in faithful terms the evil and vexation which they 
suffer from the gross misconduct of the dissolute young women main- 
tained in their workhouse on the plea of destitution. The parish of St. 
George is in the vicinity of the river, adjacent to the parishes of Wap- 
ping, Shadwell, and Limehouse ; and though this class of women is 
universally found to be a source of demoralisation and disorder, not 
merely in the workhouses of the metropolitan district, but in all work- 
houses not comprising a population solely rural, the evil presents itself 
In an aggravated form in the workhouse of the parish of St. George in 
the East. The conduct of the same class in the Wapping workhouse 
of the Stepney Union has been scarcely less outrageous. 

Several of the ablest chairmen of the rural Unions, as well as of the 
metropolitan, have from time to time represented to me the import8|,nce 
of adopting a special agency for the reformation, or, if that should prove 
hopeless, the restraint of these abandoned women. 

The appeal which is made to the Commissioners from the parish of 
St. George in the East springs from a sense of the utter hopelessness 
of any efforts which an individual Board can m^ke for the attainment of 
this object; and I think it a duty of great interest and importance to re- 
pTesent to the Commissioners how necessary it is to create an asylum 
m whiph) upder their directions, this refuse of the prostitution of {^pp- 
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don may be set to work, and subjected to such wholesome restraint and 
discipline as may be requisite for the good order of such an establish* 
ment,and may conduce to the success of any measures adopted for« their 
reformation. In the application made to Parliament this session for 
the renewal of the Poor Law Amendment Act, I desire, therefore* 
earnestly to represent the propriety of seeking for the authority requisite 
for the creation of such an establishment, and for summary powers to 
be conferred on justices of the peace or other authorities to commit 
dissolute females for such a space of time, not exceeding one year, as 
they may see fit, to an establishment intended to accomplish their 
reformation. 

I have the honour, &c. 
To the Foot Law Commissioners, J. P. Kay. 

Enclosure, unth the above Report. 

Sir, 6, Welklose Square^ 21th February^ 1839. 

I AM directed by the guardians of the poor of this parish to 
request the favour of your advice and assistance to enable them to 
remedy a serious inconvenience which has for some time existed, by 
reason of the number of young women of a dissolute and refractory 
character, which are inmates of the workhouse. 

I enclose a statement of the names of those persons, with other par- 
ticulars relating to their conduct, from which it will be perceived that 
they are generally disobedient to orders, abominable in their conversa- 
tion, and violent and riotous in their behaviour, and that they refuse to 
maintain themselves in service or other employments out of the work- 
house. 

Previously to April last the house was not subject to the annoyances 
of these persons, the most disorderly of them being removed to an esta- 
blishment for refractory paupers in Southwark, the influence of their 
example was removed, and the less ill-disposed were induced to conduct 
themselves with a degree of propriety; but it being discovered that so 
little restraint was imposed upon them, that they had the means of ab- 
senting themselves almost at will, and especially during the night, it 
was thought improper to suffer them to remain in that asylum, and 
they have since been inmates of the workhouse. 

In order to compel their performance of a task of work, the guardians 
caused a number of separate work-rooms to be erected, in which to 
place, during the hours of labour, those who refused to work, but they 
have been found to be utterly useless. On being placed in the rooms, 
they have by screams and violence, beating the doors and breaking the 
windows, compelled their release ; the disturbance being sufficient to 
alarm the neighbourhood ; they have been repeatedly admonished by 
the Board, but without effect ; they have been taken before the magis- 
trates, and in some cases committed to prison, but with no better result. 
On returning, they have again resumed their former course of conduct; 
they are insensible to reproof, and heedless of punishment. 

The ill effects of their continuance in the workhouse are so great as 
to form a very serious evil. Not only do they, by their conduct, occa* 
sion constant disorder in the house, but they ruin the morals of the 
younger girls, and excite amongst tliem a general spirit of insubordina« 
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tion and dislike to places of service, and so lon^ as they have the oppor- 
tunity, on discharging themselves from service, of ohtaining admission 
to the workhouse, any improvement in their conduct appears to be hope- 
less. All the means which the guardians possess for their correction 
having been exercised in vain; they have arrived at the conviction that 
the only remedy is to have a power to remove these persons from the 
workhouse to an asylum where sufficient restraint can be placed on 
their conduct to render it less agreeable to them than supporting them- 
selves in service ; and they think that the knowledge of their possess- 
ing this power would go far toward reforming their characters. The 
guardians will hope to receive from you some suggestion which will en- 
able them to relieve themselves of this difficulty. 

I have the honour, &c. 
To J. P. Kayj Esq., M.D. Thomas Stone, Clerk. 

List of Refractory Female Paupers^ Inmates of the Workhouse of 
St. George s in the. East. 

E B , or A B , aged 18 years, was left by her 

mother at the door of Aldgate Workhouse, who then started away for 
Gravesend. This girl's admission into St. George's Workhouse is 
dated 13th January, 1827, her age at that time, six years. On account 
of her refractory conduct, she was sent to Fry's Establishment, in the 
Mint, 24th June, 1837; from whence she absconded, and was re- 
admitted into St. George's Workhouse, 27th June; committed to 
House of Correction from Lambeth-street, for refusing to work, 10th 
October; after her imprisonment was sent to Fry's, 24th October; 
and ultimately re-admitted into the workhouse on the 27th April, 
1838. 

This girl has long been the ringleader of the refractory, and excites 
them to idleness and disobedience of orders by her example and advice. 
Her conversation is usually made up of Impious oaths and disgusting 
vulgarity. She has also returned home drunk and insolent after the 
indulgence of a holiday. Having defective vision, she has not been 
urged to hard work, but can and does read, which, she says, suits her 
better than needlework. 

S C , aged 16 years, was admitted 20th February, 1829 ; 

was sent to place on the 20th October, 1837; re-admitted 23rd 
October; to place again on the 24th October; re-admitted, 22nd 
December; to place again, 20th January, 1838; re-admitted 27th 
January ; to place again, 25th April ; re-admitted 27th April ; to place 
lastly, 29th January 1839 ; re-admitted, 5th February. 

This girl will not keep a place. As a proof, her last mistress, after 
observing that the girl would do well enough for her, offered her 5s. to 
stop till she was suited with another servant, which she refused to do, 
preferring to join her associates in the workhouse. In consideration 
of her being an orphan she was placed in the matron's kitchen to 
qualify her for service, but her excessive impudence and desire to mix 
with the other girls prevented her being any longer retained there. 
She refuses to work when ordered. 

A M , aged 17, was admitted in a dangerous state of fever 

on the 21st September, 1837, and became troublesome soon after her 

u 
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recovery ; was sent to service on 19th May, 1838 ; returned 25th May ; 
again to place, 14th June; returned 15th June; committed to prison 
from Lambeth-street, for refractory conduct, 17th September; re- 
admitted, 6th October; to place, 3rd November; returned to work- 
house, 23rd November; to place again, 12th December; returned to 
workhouse, 14th December. 

This girl is excessively stout and strong, but lazy and insolent ; it is 
very difficult to keep her at work, and she is very active in the gang. 

. E D , aged 15, and sister, M D , aged 17, both 

admitted 5th February, 1838; Eliza committed to House of Correction 
from Lambeth-street, for refractory conduct on the 5th July; re-admitted, 
16th November; Mary discharged 1st September; re-admitted 16th 
November. 

These girls are active followers of Elvina Benneworth. I have much 
trouble in keeping them at work, which they sometimes refuse to do, 
and their general behaviour is that of insolent and refractory paupers. 

L B , aged 15, admitted, 8th April, 1836 : discharged 25tii 

July ; re-admitted, 27th July, 1838 ; to prison for riotous conduct and 
refusing to work, 3rd November ; re-admitted, 23rd November. 

This girl is altogether wicked. Her aunt says she is dishonest, and 
addicted to lying. She is dirty in her person, disobedient to orders, 
and a ready companion of the worst characters in the house. 

C R , aged 18, was admitted, 23rd March, 1837 ; sent to 

service, 27th July; returned to workhouse, 4th September ; to place 
again, 15th November; returned 5th April, 1838; toplace, 24th April; 
returned 22nd May; toplace, 27 th July; returned, 12th October; to 
place, 23rd October; returned, 8th January, 1839; to place, 10th 
January ; returned, 22nd January ; to place again, 29th January ; re- 
turned, 31st January. 

The chief fault of this girl is her evident carelessness in keeping her 
place, while she has always a ready asylum at hand in the workhouse. 
With regard to her being refractory, she does not openly join the gang. 

M B , aged 14. It is about eight years since her first ad- 
mission, and she was sent to place in March, 1838 ; re-admitted, 22ud 
August ; to prison, 3rd November ; re-admitted, 23rd November. 

This girl is a victim to the bad example of the others. 

M L , aged 16, admitted, 3rd March, 1838 ; to prison, 17th 

September; re-admitted, 6th October; to prison 3rd November; re- 
admitted, 23rd November. 

Says she does not care much about prison, and is always ready to 
join in any disorder. 

M — — P , aged 17, was three years old when first admitted; 

was sent to West Ham at nurse; toplace, 13th November, 1837 ; re- 
turned, 17th July, 1838; to place, 21st July; returned, 27th July; to 
place, 25th September; returned, 2nd October; committed to prison, 
3rd November; re-admitted, 23rd November ; toplace, 23rd January, 
1839; returned to workhouse, 29th January. 

This girl is very idle, very insolent, and the most sullen girl I ever 
met with, and bids fair to be a perpetual burden on the parish, while 
such facility exists for her admission into the workhouse, on her quitting 
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her various situations. This last remark applies to many of the others, 
as well as to several now out of place, but whose quick return is more 
than probable. 

J ^ ^ aged 15, admitted 15th June, 1838; to prison, 3rd 

November ; re-admitted, 23rd November. 

A very disorderly girl, neither able nor willing to go to service, but a 
resolute companion of the refractory ones. 

M A R , aged 20; was brought up in Raine's Asylum'; 

admitted into workhouse 20th February 1838; sent to place, 3rd 
March; re-admitted, 31st January, 1839. 

A strong hearty young woman. A companion of the refractory, and 
has refused my order to work. I have heard of a place for her, but 
she says she will not take it, because she is breeding. 

E M , aged 19 ; first admission, 3rd March, 1825. I cannot 

find the date of her discharge, but she appeared at the workhouse lastly 
on the 6th February, 1839. 

On the very day after her admission I observed her make her way to 
the refractory girls, on which I admonished her, since which she has 
conducted herself with insolence and disorder. I know but little more 
of this girl at present. 

M B , aged 22, admitted into the house at about the age of 

two years : — 



Sent to Service. 

1836, September 19th. 

1837, February 1st. 

„ May 25th, to Mr. B . 

1838, January l8thto Mr. C . 

„ . April 4th, to Green Bank, 

and afterwards to the Rec- 
tor's. 

„ September 7th, Mrs. W , 

Lucas-street. 

„ September 18th, to Mrs. 
F . 

„ December 10th, two places. 

1839, February 13th, to Watney- 

street. 



Returned to Workhouse. 

1836, October 8th. 

1837, February 3rd. 
„ August 17th. 

1838, January 29th. ' 
„ July 18th. ^ 



„ September 10th. 

„ September 20th. 

1839, January 12th. 
„ February 19th. 



This young woman sometimes leaves her place under the plea of 
sickness, which has once or twice been the fact, but she has generally 
been well in about two days, and given proof thereof by her turbulence 
and impudence. She is very artful and dangerous. 

(Signed) C. J, King, Master, 



Report from Dr, Kay on the Stepney Union, 

Gentlemen, Lofidon, I6tk Aprils 1839. 

The letter from the clerk of the Stepney Union respecting the 
inconvenience arising from the unrestricted re-admission at all hours of 
the day and night, of young women of profligate character, who have 

u2 
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recently left the workhouse, ought to be considered in connexion with 
the representations made by the Board of Guardians of St. George-in- 
the-East. 

The Wapping Workhouse of the Stepney Union is within a few hun- 
dred yards of the workhouse of the parish of St. George-in-the-East, 
and they both contain a considerable number of the same class of un- 
ruly prostitutes. 

The strong representations made by the parish of St. George-in-the- 
East respecting the conduct of this most turbulent class of inmates 
might, with almost equal strength, be made by the Board of Guardians 
of the Stepney Union, respecting certain of the profligate young women 
in their workhouse at Wapping. 

The present complaint of the Board of Guardians of the Stepney 
Union presents a difficulty not easily remedied, as the law, or its admi- 
nistrators, do not appear to think it expedient to treat wandering about 
the streets to procure a livelihood by prostitution as vagrancy, and there 
is a difficulty in making a special exception from the ordinary practice, 
because the prostitute comes from a workhouse to pursue her profes- 
sion, instead of from her own lodging. It is certain that many of the 
cases which are now taken by the police to the workhouses on account 
of simple destitution, especially within the city, ought in the first 
instance to be carried to the station-house, in order to be brought before 
the magistrates as vagrants ; but I do not perceive that the proper 
remedy for the evil complained of by the Stepney Board lies in the 
committal of the prostitute to an ordinary prison, I therefore repeat to 
the Commissioners my recommendation that application be made to 
Parliament for powers enabling the Commissioners to create an esta- 
blishment for the correction and reformation of the most abandoned 
class of destitute and profligate women, to which asylum they may be 
committed by a Board of Guardians, with the approbation of two jus- 
tices of the peace, whenever it may appear to a Board of Guardians that 
the habits of such women in the workhouses are so shameless and tur- 
bulent as to require a peculiar discipline for their restraint, and to render 
the adopt ion of means for their reformation more than usually difficult. 

For the success of such an establishment, if necessary, the power to 
detain these prostitutes for a certain limited period should be given to 
the governing body, and as I do not think that such power is as yet 
included in the draft of the Bill prepared to be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament, I am desirous to draw the attention of the Commis- 
sioners to the importance of including such powers among the amend- 
ments of the law. 

It may be desirable to reply to the Stepney Board that the Commis- 
sioners have in contemplation the formation of an establishment, if 
powers for that purpose can be obtained, for the correction and reform- 
ation of the lowest class of profligate pauper females. 

I have the honour, &c. 
To the Poor Law Commissioners, J. P. Kat. 
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No. 8. 

Classification of Female Inmates of the Workhouse. 

Correspondence with the Board of Guardians of the Bourn Union. 

Sir, Bourny 1st Aprils 1839. 

The Guardians of tin's Union request the sanction of the Poor 
Law Commissioners to the adoption of the following suggestion and 
recommendation of the visiting Committee, viz. : — 

"That the able-bodied married women and widows be removed into 
the aged women's ward, to avoid the contamination and degradation 
of associating with women having bastard children and other lewd and 
disorderly characters." 

It will be observed from our weekly return, that there are only four 
aged or infirm women in the house, to whom it is considered the 
society of their juniors, of good character, would be rather acceptable 
than otherwise ; whilst the latter would be relieved from the corrupting 
influences and disgusting conversation and habits, as well as from the 
sense of degradation which is inflicted upon decent minds by a com- 
pulsory association with women of abandoned character, who, I regret 
to say, appear to make a convenient use of the Workhouse as a lying-in 
hospital and nursery for themselves and their illegitimate oflTspring. 

I am, &c. 

W. D. Bell, 
To Edwin Chadwick^ Esq,^ Clerk to the Bourn Union, 

Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners, 



Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset HousCy 
Sir, 6th Aprils 1839. 

The Poor JLaw Commissioners acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 1st instant, requesting them to sanction an alteration in 
the classification of the inmates of the Worljhouse, so as to permit the 
able-bodied married women and widows to be removed to the aged 
women's ward. 

The Commissioners agree to the proposed alteration in the classifi- 
cation of the inmates of the Bourn Union Workhouse, on the grounds 
upon which the visiting Committee recommend the change, provided 
that by the removal of this portion of the able-bodied women from the 
ward assigned to paupers of their class, they are not thereby relieved 
from pursuing the daily employment provided for them. 

Signed by order of the Board, 
To W, D. Belly Esq., E. Chadwick, Secretary, 

Clerk to the Gvardians, Bourn. 



No. 9. 
Right of Diseased Paupers to leave the Workhouse and return. 

Correspondence with the Board of Guardians of the Richmond Union, 

Surrey. 

Gentlemen, Richmond, 1st January, 1840. 

A case has lately occurred here upon which the guardians request 
your advice. 
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A woman, labouring under severe venereal disease, asked leave to 
quit the house for a short period : the master, knowing that it was 
neither safe for herself nor others, refused permission, upon which she 
gave the three hours' notice, at the expiration of which she left the 
house. 

In three days' time she applied to the relieving officer; and he, seeing 
her in a state of the greatest destitution, gave her an order for the 
house, and she was re-admitted. 

By this means she obtained the object she had in view, which was to 
visit the man with whom she had formerly cohabited. 

The Guardians conceive that if persons are to be thus at liberty to 
go out of the house and return at pleasure, by merely availing them- 
selves of a formal notice, intended only for those permanently quitting, 
the necessary discipline of the house cannot be properly maintained ; 
and, in cases like the one mentioned, disease might be spread amongst 
the community. 

They request, therefore, to know your opinion, whether it would be 
lawful to prevent persons leaving the house whilst labouring under 
any dangerous or infectious disease, and being thereby in a manifestly 
unfit state so to do ; and this, whether the disease may in its conse- 
quences be dangerous to themselves only, or to the public at large ? 

I have the honour, &c. 

WiLLUM Chapman, 
To the Poor Law Commissioners. Clerk to the Guardians. 

Poor Law Commission Office^ Somerset House, 
Sir, 6th January j 1846. 

The Poor Law Commissioners acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 1st instant, in which you state the case of a woman who 
left the Workhouse temporarily in a state of disease ; and you inquire 
their opinion, whether it would be lawful to prevent persons iirom 
leaving the house whilst labouring under any dangerous or infectious 
disease, and being thereby in a manifestly unfit state so to do. 

The Commissioners have received numerous communications respect- 
ing the expediency of detaining in the Workhouse persons who are, in 
fact, unable to maintain themselves, and who leave the Workhouse with 
a full knowledge that destitution will drive them back to it after a few 
days' absence. 

In general, such short absences are used for a bad purpose by persons 
who, finding the temperance, cleanliness, and order of the Workhouse 
irksome to them, wish to enjoy a short interval of riot and debapch. 
Young women in particular are in the habit of leaving the Workhouse 
in this manner for short periods, which are, it is feared, commonly em- 
ployed by them for purposes of disorder, drunkenness, prostitution, and 
other mal-practices. 

The Commissioners have frequently been apphed to by Boards of 
Guardians, to furnish them with a remedy for the inconvenience just 
stated, and they have,, on several occasions, issued a regulation, subject- 
ing to a different treatment paupers who should re-enter the Workhouse 
after ^ short absence. On a reconsideration of the matter, the Commis- 
sioners doubt whether such a regulation is strictly consistent with the 
purposes of the Poor Law Amendment Act, and they are unwilling to 
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issue any such order in future without some more unambiguous legis- 
lative authority. 

The case which you have stated in your letter diflTers from the ordi- 
nary cases, only in the diseased state of the woman, and the probability 
that, if she were allowed to go out of the Workhouse, she would damage 
her own health, and communicate her disease to others. 

With respect to the probable damage to her own health, the Commis- 
sioners are of opinion that she is alone responsible for the care of it, 
provided that she be an adult, and of sound mind. 

With respect to the probable damage to the health of others, the 
Commissioners think that so long as a person having an infectious or 
contagious disease remains in the Workhouse, the master is bound to 
prevent the spread of the disease, and is empowered to take the mea- 
sures necessary for that purpose. But if such a person, being an adult 
and of sound mind, wishes to leave the Workhouse, the Commissioners 
think that the officers of the Union have no power to detain him in it, 
and are uot responsible for anytiiing which he may do after he has 
left it. 

It might, perhaps, be expedient that the Guardians should be in- 
trusted with additional discretion for dealing with cases such as that 
adverted to in your letter ; but the Commissioners do not feel confident 
that they have, under the present law, the means of enabling the 
Guardians to make any distinction between these and brdinary cases. 

Signed by order of the Board, 
To W, Chapman^ Esq., E. Chadwick, Secretary, 

Clerk to the Guardians, Richmond^ Surrey, 



No. 10. 

Refusal of Permission to Orphans and Deserted Children to leave 
the Workhouse under certain circumstances. 

Correspondence with the Board of Guardians of the Beverley Union. 

Gentlemen, Beverley^ 6th January, 1840. 

A girl in the Beverley Workhouse, about thirteen years of age, 
who is deserted by her parents, has made application to the Guardians 
to leave the house and go to a situation, which she said she had in view. 
The Guardians, on making inquiry into the character of the woman 
into whose service the girl intended to go, found that she kept a house 
of ill fame, and consequently refused to grant the application. 

I am therefore directed to request your opinion, whether the Guar- 
dians, under the foregoing circumstances, were justified in what they 
did ; and also, whether they have the power to refuse the applications 
of orphan children, and children deserted by their parents, to leave the 
house, when, in leaving it, the Guardians are perfectly aware that the 
children have no prospect of amending their condition ? 
I have the honour, &c. 

J. Botes, 
To the Poor Law Commissioners, Clerk to the Union, 

Poor Law Commission Office^ Somerset House^ 
Sir, 18^A January, 1840. 

The Poor Law Commissioners acknowledge the receipt of your 
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letter, dated the 6th instant (received the 15th instant), stating that a 
deserted child, aged 13 years, had applied to be allowed to leave the 
workhouse to undertake a situation which she stated she had procured ; 
which application the Guardians had refused, on finding that the woman 
who intended to employ the girl kept a house of ill fame ; and inquir- 
ing whether the Board of Guardians were justified in doing so, and 
whether they have the power to refuse similar applications from orphan 
children, and children deserted by their parents. 

The Poor Law Commissioners desire to state that, in the cases of 
orphan children, and children deserted by their parents, who may be 
inmates of the workhouse, the Commissioners think that the Guardians, 
and the master of the workhouse as their officer, have over such children 
the same control which a guardian possesses over his ward, and there- 
fore the Commissioners think that the Guardians may lawfully refuse 
to allow any infant pauper to leave the workhouse who has no parent 
or other relation willing to maintain him, provided that he has not at- 
tained the age of 16 years, at which age an infant may, by the common 
law, choose his own guardian. In the case stated in your letter, the 
Commissioners consider that the Board of Guardians has exercised 
a very sound discretion in refusing to permit the child to leave the work" 
house to accept a situation under the circumstances stated. 
(Signed by order of the Board) 
7b /. Boijes, Esq., E. Chadwick, Secretary, 

Clerk to the Guardians, Beverley, 



No. 11. 

Lunatic and Idiot Paupers. 

Correspondence with the Board of Guardians of the Boston Union, 

Gentlemen, Boston, 6th April, 1839. 

I have to refer thc^ following case for your advice and instruc- 
tion : — 

William Sheriff, aged 30, and belonging to Boston, is a poor, half- 
idiotical pauper. He has been frequently in the workhouse; but, after 
remaining for a few days, and getting well fed and clothed, absconds, 
taking away with him the Union clothes. He lives for a time in out- 
houses, barns, or anywhere he can get, and generally returns to the 
house in a state of emaciation and disease, where, after remaining a 
short time, he again absconds. • 

The Board are unwilling to press any harsh measures against this 
poor idiot, but are at a loss how to deal with him ; and I am directed 
to ask your instructions in the matter. It has been suggested that he 
should be clothed in some remarkable dress, or have some badge put 
upon him, that would, if possible, prevent him from leaving the house. 
A doubt was, however, expressed as to the legality of such a course, 
and it was agreed to defer any proceedings until your answer be re- 
ceived. 

I am, &c. 

John George Calthrop, Clerk to the Union, 
To (he Poor Law Commissioners. 
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' Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, > 
Sir, I2th April, 1839. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, in reference to your letter of the 
6th instant, requesting their advice in the case of William Sheriff, an 
idiot, who is in the habit of leaving: the workhouse, and after a short 
interval returning in a state of destitution and disease, wish to inquire 
whether the most advisable course in this case would not be to send the 
pauper to a lunatic asylum ? 

Signed by order of the Board, 

E. Chadwick, Secretary, 
To John George Calihrop^ Esq , 

Clerk to the Guardians, Boston. 



Letter from the Clerk of the Bedford Union. 

Dear Sir, I6ih April, 1839. 

It is' extremely desirable that in any measure submitted to Par- 
liament, to facilitate the working of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
power should be given to justices to make orders in the same manner as 
under the 43 Eliz., to compel persons who are of sufficient ability to 
contribute towards the expense of the maintenance of their wives who 
are confined in lunatic asylums at the charge of the parishes to which 
they belong. Cases of this description have occurred in this Union, in 
one of which the husband was summoned before the justices, who con- 
sidered they had no jurisdiction under the 1 & 2 Vict. c. 14, which 
authorises the distress to be made on the goods of the lunatic, and, 
being a married woman, had no effects. They also were of opinion a 
conviction could not take place under the Vagrant Act, that statute 
applying to idle and dissolute^persons, who suffer their families to be- 
come chargeable through their own misconduct : it being by the Act 
of God, and not through the husband's neglect, that she was thrown 
upon the parish. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 

Samuel Wing, Clerk to the Union. 

Robert Weale, Esq., 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, 



No. 12. 

Relief to Mendicants. 

Correspondence with the Board of Guardians of the Winsloto Union. 

Gentlemen, Winslow, \^th December, 1839. 

I am directed^by the Guardians of the poor of the above Union 
to request the favour of your directions under the following circum- 
stances : — 

By the mendicity regulations, the expense of maintaining vagrants 
is thrown on the individual parishes from which the mendicants are 
sent ; and in this Union, as I believe is the case in other Unions in 
rural districts, tickets are but rarely issued in parishes distant from the 
Union workhouse; but the mendicants come on and apply for tkkets 
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either to one of the officers of the Union, or to some other rated inha- 
bitant living: near the workhouse. The result is, that in the present 
quarter, while 46 mendicants have been relieved at the charge of Wins- 
low parish^ not one has become chargeable to either of the 16 other 
parishes in the Union. Several of them have remained for a short 
time, on account of their inabihty to proceed on their way ; and recently 
a woman has been delivered of a child within a few minutes after she 
entered the yard. 

The subject has been mooted before the Board to-day, some of the 
Guardians considering it would be more just that the cost of relieving 
mendicants should form part of the establishment charges, instead of 
being thrown, as it is at present, almost exclusively on one parish. 

The Guardians will feel, much obliged by your informing them what 
is done in other Unions, and directing them as to the course they ought 
to pursue. 

I have the honour, &c. 

David Thomas Willis, Clerk to the Union. 
To the Poor Law Commissioners, 



Poor Law Commission Office^ Somerset House, 
Sir, 20th December, 1839. 

The Poor Law Commissioners acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 16th instant, bringing under their notice the effect of the 
mendicity regulations in the Winslow Union, in throwing the whole of 
' the expense of maintaining mendicants upon the parish of Winslow, 
wherein the workhouse of the Union is situated ; it being found that 
tickets are out rarely issued in the more distant parishes, and that in 
the present quarter, while 46 mendicants have been relieved at the 
charge of Winslow parish, not one has oecome chargeable to any of 
the 16 other parishes of the Union. 

The Commissioners, in reply, desire to state, that they are sensible 
that, in the present state of the law, the parish wherein the workhouse 
of a Union happens to be situate is burthened with an undue propor- 
tion of expense as respects the relief of mendicants, and they trust that 
a legislative remedy will be applied to this evil in the course of the next 
session of Parliament. 

Signed by order of the Board, 

E. Chaitwick, Seaetary, 
David Thomas Willis, Esq., 
Clerk to the Guardians, Winslow, 



No. 13. 

The Union of Parishes for purposes of Rating and Settlement. 

Letter from the Clerk of the Ely Union. 

Gentlemen, • Ely, 2Sth April, ISZ9. 

I trust I shall be held excused in suggesting that, in the event 
of a bill being introduced into Parliament this session for the removal 
of certain technical and other difficulties which have been found to clog 
the due and proper administration of the present Poor Laws, a clause 
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maybe inserted, enabling the Poor haw Commissioners to unite two or 
more parishes in the same Union for the joint purposes of rating and 
settlement. 

As the law at present stands, no partial Union can take place, sec. 
33 and 34 of the Poor Law Amendntieut Act only permitting a coalition 
of all the parishes for such purposes. 

One case in this Union will best illustrate the advantage of a provision 
of the kind suggested, and has, in fact, chiefly induced me to address 
you on the subject. 

Case, 

The city of Ely consists of two parishes, Ely Trinity and Ely St. 
Mary's. Prior to and at the time of passing the 43rd Elizabeth, the 
surrounding lowlands were almost constantly under water, and of 
course no parochial boundary between the two parishes ever existed in 
that direction. In the reign of Car. II. the '* Adventurers," as they 
were called, headed by the Duke of Bedford, succeeded in making these 
wild swamps profitable for pasture during the summer months, and 
by an Act of 15 Car. II. power was given to enclose and allot the same 
in severalty to the various owners of common rights, &c., therein. 

A decree was accordingly made, in pursuance of this last-mentioned 
Act, allotting certain parcels to every commonable messuage in the 
city of Ely, but no parochial division was ever made ; so that it fre- 
quently happens that the parishes of Trinity and St. Mary alternate in 
the same reach of land. 

And now, when from lapse of time it has become difficult, and in 
many cases impossible, to trace the land back to the original decree 
(which, by the way, has been abstracted from the church chest), the 
question as to which^of the two parishes many of the parcels of ground 
belong to becomes exceedingly difficult to solve, and (as might 
naturally be expected) excites jealousy and disputes. 

This intermixture of the lands of the two parishes has been found 
exceedingly inconvenient in questions of settlement either by estate or 
service (especially now that houses are springing up in ihe fens in 
great numbers), it being next to impossible to determine satisfactorily 
in which of the two parishes the pauper whose settlement is in dispute 
resided at the time of acquiring it. 

A joint map has just been completed of the said parishes under the 
Parochial Assessments Act, and 3. joint valuation for the same purpose 
is now in progress ; but when all this is done, one insuperable diffi- 
culty in the. way of making a separate legal rate for each parish will 
remain, inasmuch as it is confessedly impossible to determine to which 
of the two parishes many parcels of fen land belong ; and a mutual 
compromise and understanding between the vestries of the two parishes 
to take each of them a certain proportion of land (even if they came to 
such an agreement, which appears to me exceedingly problematical) 
would not affect the legal question, and might give rise to much liti- 
gation and consequent expense in case the rate was disputed. 

The simple and (to my judgment) only effectual remedy for this is 
to enable the two parishes to unite, and be deemed one for the purposes 
of rating and settlement. 

Besides the removal of the difficulties above enumerated, a number 
of positive • advantages^ would spring from the amalgamation of the 
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two parishes, such as the constituting one medical district, one regis- 
trar's district, and they ought to be and might very advantageously be 
made a rate-collecting district, having a compact population of 7000 
souls, and an area of 17,000 square acres. 

Begging to apologise for intruding the foregoing remarks upon 
yoiw attention, 

I have the honour, &c. 

William Marshall, Jun., 

Clerk to the Ely Union. 
To the Poor Law Commissioners, 



No. 14. 

Expense of Prosecuting for the Desertion of Wives and Families by 
Husbands and Fathers. 

Letter from the Board of Guardians of Tewkesbury Union, 

Board of Guardians, Tewkesbury Union. 
Sir, 7th March, 1839. 

Our Board of Guardians will be obliged to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners to inform them if they think it likely that any alteration will 
be made in the law which will authorise the overseers to charge on the 
poor-rates the expenses of apprehending and punishing paupers who 
run away and leave their families chargeable to their parish. There 
are several paupers belonging to this Union who have lately left their 
families, and might be apprehended if the parish officers could be paid 
their expenses. Our Guardians think there would be little chance of 
getting them punished by giving the relief by way of loan, and they 
intend, if the Commissioners think it not likely than an alteration will 
be made in the law, to petition Parliament on the subject, and endea- 
vour to prevail upon other Boards lo do the same. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Samuel Ricketts. 
E. Chadwick, Esq, Clerk to the Union. 



No. 15. 

Payment of Costs of Prosecutions out of the Rates. 

Letter from C, Lane, Esq. to R. D. Neave, Esq., Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Dear Sir, Badgemore, bth March, 1839. 

I beg to call your attention to the consequence of the decision of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, that the costs of prosecutions adopted 
by the authorities of a parish, in cases where disability may exist to 
undertake such a proceeding in the suffering party, cannot be allowed 
out of the poor-rates, by which persons from poverty or nonage are 
unable to obtain the redress the law affords to others not so situated, it 
being remembered that the power given to the court under the 23rd 
section of Geo. IV. cap, 64, refers to certain cases of misdemeanour 
only. * 
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Within my own experience as a magistrate the case has occurred. A 
little child, 12 years of age, from the concurring testimony of every 
neighbour, is proved to have been grossly ill-treated for a considerable 
period by her father, frequently under the instigation of her step- mother, 
and at last the father threw a quantity of boiling water over her and 
left her alone in the cottage at night, with directions to remain there 
till he returned the next night, a piece of bread and a glass of water 
being left for her sustenance. Nor did the man (the step-mother 
being absent) return till the following night. The little girl, however, 
urged by the intensity of her suffering, managed to crawl more than 
half-a-mile to a neighbour in the morning, who immediately dressed 
her wounds, and medical relief being obtained, she was cured. This 
offence appeared to be one of that aggravated character (as the medical 
men said that if the child had been left for 24 hours without proper 
attention, serious and even fatal consequences might have arisen) 
which the Act directed should go to the court for hearing, and not be 
treated in a summary way by two magistrates, whose power of punish- 
ment is confined to a fine of 5/. or a short imprisonment ; but as the 
costs on the hearing before the magistrates and of the prosecution could 
not be allowed out of the county rates by the court, or by the auditor 
out of the poor-rates, it was considered preferable to treat the case as a 
summary conviction, rather than that any one should undertake the 
prosecution at the risk of being indemnified by a public subscription, it 
being estimated that the cost would amount to 30/. 

In the case of Pasfield, brought before the Central Criminal Court 
on the 6th February, for slaying his son, in not affording him proper 
maintenance and medical relief, the inability to conduct the case pro- 
perly was commented upon by Mr. Justice Vaughan as arising from 
the causes 1 have referred to, — the inability of resorting to the poor- 
rate for the expenses. 

I would beg to suggest the strong necessity which exists of provision 
being made for cases similar to those which 1 have alluded to either out 
of the poor or county rate. 

' I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 
To R, D. Neave, Esq., Charles Lane. 

Sfc, Sfc» Sfc. 



No. 16. 

Letter from H. Leach, Esq., J. P., Chairman of the Haverfordwest 
Union, addressed to R. D. NEAVE,Esq., Assistant Commissioner, on 
the operation of the Poor Law Amendment Act, and the renewal of 
the Commission. 

My dear Sir, Milford^ bih December, 1839. 

I have already stated to you some reasons for the opinion which 
I have strongly entertained, and which the experience of the new law, 
as well as a very long experience of the old law, all serve to strengthen 
and confirm, of the necessity of the continuance of the Commission, 
and of a visiting or assistant commissioner : the latter .should have no 
more Unions imposed upon him than he could actually and effectively 
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superintend the working* of, and a part of his duty should consist in 
the audit of the accounts, and thus he would altogether be enabled to 
preserve, what otherwise never will be preserved, uniformity of practice 
according to the principles of the law, without a strict attention to 
which the whole system will go backwards, till it closely borders on all 
the evils which existed under the old law, and be distinguishable only 
by a new name. Now let us recollect that almost everybody has 
attributed the evils which were rapidly conducting the country to ruin 
to a departure from the principles upon which the statute of Elizabeth 
was framed, and yet there was nothing to prevent (except an expensive 
appeal to the authority of the Court ot" King's Bench) every parish in 
the kingdom from putting their own separate construction on that 
statute.: and they did so, except in one case in which they were all 
agreed, namely, that the overseer should feast the vestry, who, in their 
turn, allowed him to pass his accounts without any strict audit or exa» 
mination, and the passing them before magistrates had become a mere 
matter of form. In this parish, situate in* a remote rural district, a feast 
on the day of settling the accounts, which nobody looked at, has cost 
50/., and yet one of the farmers, who was paying 40/. a-year, never 
once thought that he was contributing this amount, with all the other 
rate-payers in a similar proportion, to the system of extravagance of 
which this dinner formed an item. I instance this farmer, because he 
told me, when I induced them to adopt Sturges Bourne's Act, which 
led to a reduction of the rates from 1,300/. to 460/. a-year, that his 
rates were 40/. a-year less. I am quite aware that centralisation, 
carried to an extreme, may occasion the most serious evils by pro- 
ducing an apathetic effect on the minds of the educated and intelligent 
part of the community, who should rather be roused to active exertion, 
and be induced to bear an active part in administering the laws of a 
free country ; but I am equally sensible that we have gone into a per- 
nicious extreme on the other hand, and have produced the evils we 
would avoid. We have forgotten that the majority of mankind prefer 
ease to labour, and that exertion and strict attention can only be 
depended upon when the execution of public duties is accompanied by 
reward and responsibility. Every parish in the kingdom, in the admi- 
nistration of all its concerns by parochial officers of every kind, and 
the practice of the public functionaries, to whom they are accountable, 
will furnish you with abundant proofs of the truth of these obser- 
vations. 

I shall now mention some facts which, in my opinion, confirm the 
correctness of the view I take of the subject. The revenue collected 
under the authority of the Commissioners of the Customs amounts to 
about 20,000,000/. a-year ; it is sufficiently obvious that the machinery 
of an establishment necessary for such a purpose must be extensive and 
complicated. Its complexity had been much increased by time and a 
want of the frequent periodical inspection and supervision which alone 
could ensure method, uniformity, and order : and the consequence was, 
that the parts were unequally loaded, the means and the end were 
unsuited to each other, and gave rise to want of energy and zeal, and 
to the introduction of discrepancy in practice, as well as to corruption. 
In this state of things the Commissioners of the Customs determined 
upon the adoption of a plan which never could have been effected by 
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mere correspondence alone. There is a class of officers called Sur- 
veyors General, precisely the same as your Assistant Commissioners. 

It was determined that a strict survey should take place every year, 
by one of those officers, of every port in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
for this purpose each officer had a certain number of ports assigned to 
him in each year. The first who came to the port of Milford, in the 
year 1815, was more than two months constantly employed ; to the 
second the difficulty was very much diminished ; and to the third still 
more so. Some additional ports were then added to each officer ; but 
thoroughly to remove abuses was not the work of a few years only. It 
took 11 or 12 years to establish a system of order, discipline, method, 
and economy. At length it has been effected \ the saving has been 
enormous in timci in labour, and in money. The whole revenue in 
Ireland is collected for less than the collection of the port of Dublin 
cost, and the last Surveyor General, Mr. Dowding, who was at this 
port, instead of taking two months, made a correct inspection of the 
office in three hours, and in three hours more inspected the out-door 
department. 

I merely state the facts without thinking it necessary to go into all 
the details ; the facts alone are sufficient to establish what, in my mind, 
appears a close analogy to the Poor Law system, which many people 
think will by and by work well by itself. I conscientiously believe it 
never will, and that the attempt to make it do so will be productive of 
the worst consequences. I record my opinions with a hearty wish that 
you may never have occasion to regret a departure from the principles 
upon which they are founded. 

Believe me, &c. 

H. Leach, Chairman of Haverfordwest Union. 

R. D, Neave, Esq., 

Assistant Poor Law Commissioner. 
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A Statkxent of the Namber and Description of Orders issued by the Poor Law Commissionen 
during the Year ended 30th April, 1839. 
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3 


S 
1 

I 

T 

'i 

1 

"e 
1 

»4 
t 


2 

4 

3 

4 

IS 
"I 

s 

i« 
1 


3 

"i 

1 

9 
€ 

i; 

1 

se 


«. 

10 

1 
\ 

4 
I. 

t 

S 

I> 
1 

] 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

s 

4« 

87 
1 

n 

I 
1 

1 

* m 

I 
1 

I 
^ 

£• 




Altering,' nmouutijf rem unerorfcHi . , ^ , 


1 
1 

e 

i 


1 


I 

1 
7 

1 


s 

1 

4 

7 

1 
1 

17 




OrdBmniPndhiijik'cbraiUinuf 

UevLcLmUun of uuw aViiTai*^^ * . i * , , 

AfjDnron. Dklrk^l:— 
Uirectuij,' iLiiTh]l[anii?tit of, , . , , , , 


i 


Pubtpoaiii^' iipiHjiaLineiit uf . . ^ • , . 




Coi.LECTBTi — 

t)irentiiij!{ AjipohiSnjfnt of. , . , , • » 

J^iiiftEdditiji: n^iirohUuLvnl of 

Kxttfiiding Urn(> rnru|api»iiitTi]Bnti>r, , « , 
Ait«rLD{; poiioilai^u lit Imj paid fo. , , . » 
Altt^nny tn^idtf uf remiii]i?niUu'ii vf , , . - 


"i 


& 


4 




Directing tht nEldhion fo rmUiry r^f . , . . 
DireirLiui; tUii upputntint^ot iiC iL^dlatuiitA to , 

DlKTA&V-t— 


5 

17 

7 
U 

67 


"i 

8 
!» 

3 
I 

'i 


n 
a 

1 

19 




Onler alti-riti:; * » " * . 

Ordeiiu«yt<n<lingotilortvj|ip?<Hin]; » , . , 

Oriletautburiiini; Leinti ..»«.., 

OrrlerititihdrifiD^^Ruio , ^ 

RetciDttiotf liiiiriii^f nnltr . * . . ^ » . 
AMtlioFiAicij;!! loau itifrti-ad oi'n r^te 
AuthiiitSjtii]^ iiAi'iutfUt of i^KiietitMHi tiui ufsaltt 
product! .<...,,.*»* 

Gtrjinrkijiiv^: — 

Order dtrcctjui; clf^cUaa of « . • , , . 

AtnealViiig diltu , « 

Ri'iicincJinfi dUUi , ^ ...«,. . 




1 )irt!ctiti i; t^l l-c tiim of an oilditional ^ ua tvUati , 
]>Xtv ildl tt t^ i i cne ] i tnlted f i>r electinu of , . « 
Al low ioK i^TL.^ n SL-A hi currfid in election of. , 
Dirpctib^ new tiicNk^of i^Ejadncliog eltfcdon of. 
Altering qiiulifttiutlua of * ■ « * f » # 


4f 


" 


"i 


•' 
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aaxT of the Number and Description of Orders issued by the Poor Law Commissioners 
during the Year ended 30th April, lS39--comtinued, 



S abject of Ondct, *c. 


i 




# 


< 


J 


1 


1 


£ 


lit 

a , ^ 
d 1 04 


1 


1 


1 


1, continmed^ 

f bt>iir ortneetijag. .,«<«« 
I dny of meetipg « . . i . ^ • 

; period betweeumthFtSii (J i * . ■ ^ 

iagsOiTor 

i meerdn^ to bo cadveql^d to cgPiDDt 


6 
7 

I 

37 


s 

i 

33 
49 


'a 

4 
93 


59 
60 

1 


'i 

4Q 

S6 

1 
1 

16 

24 

i 

J 
5 

19 

1 1 


'i 

(H 

63 

'a 

33 

"i 

9 
18 

I 


"i 

3 

48 
45 

9 
17 
*1 
H 

33 

S3 
1 

1 


41 

*7 

14 

19 

1 

4 

1 

's 
a 

3 
3 

7 


4 

'i 

1 

3ft 

"a 

I 

33 

S 

1 7 

i 
i 

6 


'a 
'i 

! B« 
51 

*a 

9 
3G 

J7 

£3 

9 

*3 
9 
1 

3 

9 
1 

1 
6 


"i 

38 
51 
'2 
9 
35 

]£ 

18 

IG 

U 

"s 

1 

1 

9. 
1 


7 
"l 
'i 

43 

*i 

L 
33 

la 

io 

11 

I 

i 

9 

49 
* • 

8 


15 

1 

93 

1 
18 

go 
mi 

645 
2 
10 

i 

430 

1 

9 

109 

1 

445 

1 
S96 
S39 

a 

11 

11 

1 
5 
1 

3 
3 

11 

50 
1 

3 
151 

! 

4 

3 
11 

1 

1 

8 

ea 


Dg time limited fur lale fi f , , . « 
■uiFtlifl lettliiif of . « « . 1 . 


g meetlitB to be KiDireued to conw^t 
tin^or. * * 






1 
41 


ilu;; exebapse of . . . * . * > 
ff approprlAdoa cf iiilt produce > . 


69 


^5 
1 


log ditto ...,*.... 
riatlQP of dina iti liquiiladDO of d«bti 
tl »iid3 VieU. . , i * , . , 


" 


dag appro prUtMn) of, to b« uiert iu « 










■lug TalUALlon ...«,.» 


105 


as 
1 

4 

3 

7 

11 


41 

19 
£1 

1 

5 
1 


£1 

18 

'i 
1 

9 
16 


LiUAtion and iurrey 

l^.^tioo, iUTVoyj and plHD • . i . 
■n and aurr^y ...•>.. 
jin Efl adeliiun to a vilunlbn « . ^ 
prey io Additkii to a ^ jiliiatioa * , 
bu and fluirey In addition to valoaiioo 
mg order foi- amrtty And fnlyntiun. , 
Ing ordur for kiirvej and TiJua.tk>n i 
ling pirt of ordur threeiing plnn , * 
Lkog ^'att (if order directing survey, , 
Jng put of utdrr dlrecltog surtey and 


U 

'i 

3 
I 
L 

1 


3g alteTAiiou Sn ■ caU of pUn . * • 
inng niMiti^jna] ripepiea for fUTt^Vj, 


" 


tig appolo^ttit^nt of tJTetster to ajsist in 
ing \uluattbn ..,,... i 
]ini ditto <ii>«B#4* 


19 
1 


K F ETCUlf B I*— 


TJt-Doow:— 

iUon t>fp to able bodied aod son-feii' 

[ palipeti , i . « * « * ■ ■ 


5 


U 


Jiog BUspenftOQ OTd^r *.>.,* 
ding dittu at to nun-re vidroti * * ■ 
ig irguliatiDiiB iot the giuda&ce of gnar^ 


" 


*' 


*■ 


•* 


jiing TrgulalioiiB for tbi< guidaDCc of 
rdiuTLfi Tcpiprttio^ .... k . > 
|iiD£ ciit'iclief hy vay of loan , , . 
King pajmfidorcatiDeeTmti • • > 


J 


I 


5 




ii 


B 


3 

a 


^ OmcEn : — 

bhig jnddition ^Of^aiary of • * . « 




« p 


,4 


leiof : • t ■ • 


a 


4 
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A SxATEMZifT of the Nnmbet and D««aip1ion of Orders iisaed by ths Poor Law Conuminon 

duHDg thd Tear eaded S(Hh April, U^^^^aitHmttd. 


SubjKlolOnIn, 8e0. 


£■ 

^ 




•-* 


i 

< 


1 


1 


1 


1 

1 


i 

3 


£ 


i 


i 

< 


1 


AuOmriiiiig Mle of ,,,,*... 
Aiithodiftu^ exchan^tjf . » ^ . . * * 
Ad]u»tiDvnt«>rpr«iueedf«A]fl • , . . , 

Uif los I— 

'Dnclj.TLtlaii of * . . . . « « . . ■ 


I 
'a 


1 
I 


1 


'I 




1 


1 
It 

a 

4 1 

'i 

I 

3 




■4 

■ • 
1 

m» 

■ » 

"i 
'a 

1 
'i 

' 3 
9 


• * 

• * 

"i 
I 

a 

"i 

'i 
I 


1 

I 
a 

'a 

"i 

1 


I* 

■ * 

4 m 
♦ * 
1 

•i 

» ih 
l 
*• 

•• 
i 


Amcudliuc dillti . . * . < ^ p . « 

RenUogdltto . . , 

DtrtoUug the tepft Atlon ot parltbei rnmi . . 
Di»ctii&gUut«ildLUDnorpftrLih£ata . . . 
nnieUiig payment of pmpartloii of npviii»i 


*i 


! 


WoSAHdtrsi :— 1 
AutbaFLiin^ pn resale and Altt.Tmg' nf » « « 
Ditto purcliud^ of land aiid buUdi HI p* . 
DitU) pCLrcliiAD ofiitei af .,.«»,. 


1 

7 


S 
B 


ii 


1 


I 


1 
1 




Ditto addittoui] expendUur^ la purehuiug 
iltn of . » . * i * . » 










Ditto tmrehAie of aOdUloual Land fbr , . . 
Ditlu mt9 of ...*»,,,.. 


'■ 


S 


1 


"i 


•■ 




Pltio hiroofUnd for u^? af . . . « , * 
Ditto thaalU^rin^ aadenlargiiagor, , . , 
DitUiihi? further iilL4,}riog of . ^ * ^ . ^ 
Ditto coiDpleUuti of »■■« ■*** 

I»ttd tlifl extcDtloQof tiae limitAd for huM- 
Ing .... * , , 




I 
6 

9 


i 

1 


'a 

'h 

1 


"b 

1 
I 
1 

'i 
1 


*3 

'a 
a 

1 


*4 

"i 
7 

• * 

* « 
I 


1 

4 

1 

1 

9 




RejeioJia^ order tbrcumpansAtii^ . . . . 

Alterioi rqlei as%a rtf-^ktmmiop of piLupen ^ 
Amending ALtctEhlioa of rsile &« to ditto. , . 

EDftbMng the gunrdiaaB to sign cona^ot with- 
out wiing pmont nl n board m ^ ^ ^ 


"i 


3 


'a 


'i 


e 


Tot&lA « , , , , 








** 


6ia 


46B 


4133 


301 


239 


337 


341 


996 


3^ 


303 


SS5 


3H 


4MS 



LoMDOH :-Priiited by,W, Clowib and SoMS* Stamford Stceet. 



